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PREFACE. 



It would be prcsumptiiona in any author to attempt to pro rulea, or W 
Irj down lawa, la which all the dopartmetits of English Composition 
Bhoold be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an oi^nal and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often bnrst oiit in 
spontaneous gushinga, and open to itself neiT channels, through irliich 
the.treasurcs of thought wBl flow in rich and rapid currents. Rules and 
Bu^eations, however, are not wholly uadoss. Tiiey encourage tlie diffi- 
dent, and give confidence to those whoso want of conversance with ap 
proved models renders it necessary for them to relj on foreign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of tbe two obstacles which 
beset the jouthful irater in liia first attempta at composition ; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There ai'e those who profess to haro been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume ho has en- 
deftTored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the tssk completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, Le has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will provo beneficial, especially to those who 
hare neither the leisnre nor the inclinalJon t* seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bocket drawn from the well has not the coohiess and raciness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of sdence. 

With regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
aysiematic course of inslrnetion. Pew teacliera wonld probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been Ms aim to present 
m this TOliune a progressive course. Leaving to the jndgment of those 
nho may nse the book the task of selecting stieh exercises as may in 
(h«r opinion best promote the intellectnal advancement of those whose 
miiida they are tridning, he respectfully submits the volume, i a the hope 
that it may prove a useful anxiliaiy in the difficult but highly iiseful task 
of Compositition. 
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ADVEKTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITlOtf. 

'i'HE Publisliers having detemuned to stereotype this work, tUa 
Airtlior, nil TOi'l ling that it should leave his handa and be put into 
permanent form until he had given it a careful revision, and made 
it 83 worthy as he conld of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by -which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. Tho subject of Descrip- 
lion in particular has been conwderably extended and enriched, 
&om sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of (iiose which be bad 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it mil not be found un- 
worthy of the eontjiiuance of the favor with which it has been 
received. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



UoMPOSiTiOH is the art of forming ideas, and expreasing Ihem Jn Ian. 
gni^e. Its roost obvious divisiona, with reepect to tlie nainre of its suiv 
jects, are the Naccative, the Descriptive, the Didactic, the Persuasive, the 
Pathetic, and the Avgamentalive. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diffuse, as nervous or feeble, as dry, 
plain, neat, elegant or flowcrj, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant j and its essenlJal req^uisiles are clearness, imity, 
EtrcngtU and harmony. As it is strictly a mental efTort, its fouudaUon 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous thought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper preparation for its sue 
oessful performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the prindples of rhetoric, and a sue- 
cessM application of the maxims of'logic; for lo^o must direct us in 
Jie selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe diem in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of tJie idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradnallj to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition hj examples and exer- 
dses, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
saiy for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. Tlie early 
lessons are simple and eaaly performed, but, in the course of flie wol^t, 
suggestions vrill be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said ; that tliere are few individuals, in any starion of life, 
CO whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. AG 
who are engaged in professional or commerdal pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of lahor, whose " bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and dcspsUch ; and therefore the fa^ 
(dlity which practice alone can impart, in the niTangement of then 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of tiiem, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantio writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that " No acquirement can equal timt o( 
toiupoiition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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ness in all matlera of arrangemoiit, of inquest, and of argamontftiiion," 
"Writing," eaysLord Bacon, "mnkea a correct man;" nnd the antluDr of 
iho E^ay on Cci^ciEin asserts, tliat 



"Ha liiat be^ns wiOi tlie calf," says Mr. Locie, " may cany the ox , 
but he, that will go at first lo lake the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to bo able to take the calf aflBT that." On the aame principle, it is recom- 
mended that an atteation to the subject of toinonsition should he com- 
menced early in life. Exercises of a simple cha, ocKr prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and fadlity in the lowur departments 
of -writing enable ihe student to apply himself without reinctanefe to thoBO 
mightier efforts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
idly adsanced. 

The words of Horace may here he recommended to parti™iiur at 

Or, ia the translation of Mr. IVancia : 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITIOS. 



OBJECTS AKD THEIR PAET8. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultiTate habiia 
of observation; touse the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; togetlier with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires malteriaJs for its own operations, and thougiifcs and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
d that the student lie required to enumei-ate the parts of 
■ -■'■■'-'" "^--t, according to tts following 



tnme visible o 



Its pai'ts are 
The inside, The wainscot. 



The outside, 
The doors. 
The entry. 
The rooms, 
The ceiling, 
The walls, 



The stairs. 
The flre plaroe 
The mantel. 
The chimney, 
The closets. 
The kitchen, 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms^ 
The wash room, 
The bathing room, 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed, 
The out buildings. 
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;kglish composition. 



In a BiinUnr mMmor 



the p^^B of the following object! 



A landscape. 
A school-room 
A watch, 
A clock. 



>.)BJECTS, THEIIi QUALITIES AND USES- 

The parts of a visible object having been noticea, thn nexl 
itep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and iispa 
according to the folbwing 

Sxample. 



hard, 


inodorous, 


insoluble. 


solid, 


colorless. 


di7, 


smooth, 


heavy, 


fusible. 


bright, 


uninflammable, 


thick or t 


transparent. 


durable. 


long, 


brittle, 


stiff, 


short, 


cold, 


inflexible. 


wide, 


tsKteless, 


wat«r proof, 


Tiseful. 



Its uses : 

for windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist eigfit : 

For nseful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanteiHt 
\Tine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, mkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doora and drawers, 
vases, cups, and oraaments, such as beads, drops, prisma, 
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Silver. 
Gold. 
A feather. 

Water. 
Leather. 
P^er. 



!r eiiumerale the qualities of the following objects . 



Sugar. 




sJl 




Sponge. 


A pin. 


Ad^k. 


A chair. 


Wool. 


A table. 


Cotton, 


A penknife. 


Was. 


A quilL 


Whalebone. 


An inkstand. 


A horn. 




Challt. 


Saow. 



UBJECTS, TIIEIE PAIiTS. QUALITffiS PROPERTIES, USES 
AND APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects ha-ving 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qualities, proportiea, uses and ap- 
pendages, as in the following 



A. Ven consists of the quill, pith, 

shaft, nib, (groove, 

feather, shoulders, inside, anl 

iamiiite, skin, outside. 



tjualku 


;s. TliP \v\\k J 


s transparent, 
round or 
-lylindrieal, 
hollow, 


smooth, 
blight, 
hard, 
glossy, 


elastic, 
yellowish, 
horny, 
tough. 




The sh^ft i 


s opake, 
angulitt', 


white, 
stiff, 


hard, 

grooved 




The pith i 


s wliite, 
spongy 


porous- 
elastic. 


soft, 
lighu 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve wtat would pi-oba- 
bly soon he lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. "Wiat is 
once written can be read, or preserved for future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 

. Exercises. 



Enumerate tlio parts, quditicB, and uses 


. of the following objects 


Atioolc 


A work-bos. 


A knife. 


A house. 


A saw. 


A wing. 


A tree. 


A chisel. 


Alin. 


A tabla 


A plane. 


The hand. 


A bureau. 


A ball. 


The ai-ro. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


The foot. 






ase. The ej-e. 


A plate. 


A Gofa. 


The ear. 




A chair. 


The nose. 


A lamp. 

A candleslitk. 


A lock. 


The moulb. 


A key. 


The human face 



EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. . , . , , , 

He should be directed to write the mcident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend; and after he has 
thus wi'jtten it, to revise it carefully, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use- 



On rcturnbg Lome yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
a horsa. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause ; and 
oerceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in lie inire, and the poor anitoa- was exerting all liis strength 
to drag tie heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 



In a similnr manner, tte learner may deacrjba the following ei 

The meeting of a Tieggar in tlie street. 

The overturn of a carriage. 

Tlie passing of a proceswon. 

The Bailing of a sliip. 

The calchuig of a fiah. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of fl kits. 

The raising of a buildiag. 



OBJECTS AKD EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the leamer to com- 
bine the results of the precedmg lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are presents 
ed in the last lesson; and it wSl be proper to enforce the 
direclions with regard to the spelling, and the proper nse of 
words, in evci-j exercise. 

Example. 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beaufi 
fill, lai^e house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bbom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the vaney was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house weie a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in fail bloasona, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beauiiful pink flowers. Some boys were soen 
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elusteriug around a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting tlie small leaves and 
scions from a lai^e branch, which he liad juat taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another waa busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the o\TOer, immediately scampered away; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were trutmts from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but hkewise 
lest they should he carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

Exercises. ■ 
In the same manaer the learner may describe the following objects and 

Boys fishing from a bridge- 
Girls dressing tbeir dolls. 
A tree blown down by a lempest. 
Boy driying cows or sheep to p^tura. 
Horses mnning at large. 

A doiT, in a state of madness, biting passengers in tbe sti'eet. 
A lion, elejiliant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 
A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild annnala 
A museum, with dancing pnppcta. 

An exhibition of paintii^ and statuary. 



Tlie object of this exercise on names, is to pi-epare the 
eUident for a £ .ture exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will "je readUy seen from the following 



What is the lame which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer. Flattery. 

By what name do we call tie delaying of th.it which we 
know cannot be Anally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has two 
boms, a long tail, and cbven feet, and that affords beef, butter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraiat of appetite 
and passion ? 

Answer. Temperance. 

JUxercises. 

What name is given to tlie revei'ence of God ? 

What name is ^pUed to an effort of genius and ait, pitidudng an 
ftssocialion of exaltad and brilliant ideas in language liannonioaslj 
*iTftnged1 

A general coincident feeling between two persona ? 

Habitual iiiactivitj both of mind and body 1 

That tranquil state of mind in which tlie a^tations of anxiety and dis 



jiat state of mind miich suffers no diEmay from danger ? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any nndertalciag tliat has been coi 

The time irfter snnset t 

That God is mesent eTery where, and that he knows dl thinj 

A habit of being pleased i 



VII. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OK CONVERSATION. 

Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of c 
don, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write wliat is called a composition, they 
feel at" a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor fi-om want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that eometliiiig is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made -in the first exercise, wiD help them -wholly out ot 
the difiiculty ; especially, if they be iuformed, that the art of 
writing is notJiiog more than the art of expressing with tha 
hand, in signs which pi-esent themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they ivould say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the folbwing dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented ; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the yonng etudeot, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in, order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOS AMD HIS PUPILS. 
Ei/es OTid no Eyes ; jir, th Ait of Seeing. 



Bobiri. iliaveboen to Broom-heath, and so i-ound by the wmdiniU 
npoii Camp-moant, tuid home thi-oogh tke meadoiva by the rivet side. 

Tutor. Well, thac is a pleastint roimS. 

Itcbert. 1 thonght it very dull, Sic ; I scanwly met wifli it single per 
son. I would mneh rather liave gone along tho turnpike Toai 

Tutor. Why, if seeing men and horses was tout object, yon would, 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
see William 7 

EoberC We set out together, but he Jagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. ^ 

l^ar. That was a pity. He would have been compimy for you. 

Boberl, O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at tiis thing an( 
that 1 I would rather walk alone, I dare say ho is not got home yet. 

aw. Here he comes. Well, WiUiara, where have yon been? 

IPiBiom. 0, the pleasantost walk I I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the mill at the tjip of tbe hilt, and then down among ijie green 
meadows hy the side of the river. 

Tatar. Why, that is just the round Robert has been taMng, and he 
coraplMna of its dolness, and prefers the high-road. 

WiMiam. I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight rae, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an aeconnt of what amused yon 
so much. I tWiey ifwill be as new to Bobert as to me. 

WiUiapi. I will do it readily. The lane leadine to the heath, yoo 
know, is^close and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old erti-tree, out of wbicli grew a great bunch of son ' ' 
quite different from the tree itself Here u a branch cf it. 
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TWor, Ah! this ia a mis JetoE, a plant of great fume for the ns» "naac 
of it by the Druids of old it tlieir religious ritea and incantations. It 
(rears avery slimy wliitebciTj, of which hirdlime may 1» made, wnenea 
tiio Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
dia ground by a root of their own, but fix themselres upou other plants j 
whence they have been humorcrasly slyled paraaiikoi, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Bruida par- 
ticularly honorod. 

WiUiara. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tres 
and ran up the trunk like a cat 

Tuior. That was to seek for insects in the barit, on which tlicy live 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it 

Wuliam, What bmmtjfu] birds they are I 

J\ilor. Yes i they have been called, from their color and size, the Bng. 
Ushjparrot. 

WiUiam. When I got npon the open heath, how charming it was I 
The air seemed so freai, and the prospect on every side so free ajid nn 
bounded 1 Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had ne^er observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 

II have got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
ell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whiSi I will beg you pre 
sently to teU me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

WiUiam. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping abont some 
great stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of whil« abovs 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delidon* 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
cotinlies, in great numbers. 

WilHam. There was a flock of lapwings npon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amnsod me mndi. As I came near them, some of them kept 
fljmg roimd and round, just over my head, and erring paoit so distinct^ 
ly, one might almost fkucy &ey spoke. I thought 1 should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbiBd chjse U> the ground; bat, as I came near, he always contrived to 

Tutor.' Ha, ha! yon were flnely taken in, then I This was all an 
artifice of tho bird's, to entice yon awav from its neat ; for Iheyhnild npon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did thoy not 
draw off tho attention of inlraders, by theu^ loud cries and counterfeit 

WilHiaa. I wish I had known that, fbr he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was tho cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf fbr fuel ; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a yonng viper, which they had just killed, together wili its dam, 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a dai-ker color than they are. 

Tutor. Tine. Vipers frequent, those turfy; ho^y grounds prettj 
ranch, ani I have known several turf-cutlers bitten by them 
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WiUiain. The? are yery yenomous, are thej not t 

IWor. Epough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, Ihougti 
Ihey seldoEi p;ove fatal. 

WiUiam. Well — I then toot my course np to tlie windmill on the 
mount. I climbed up the steps of the mill, In order to get a better view 
of the comiliy round. What an esteosive prospect] I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several genderaen's houses peeping out from 
the midst trf green woods and planlationB ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the river all aloi^ the low grounds, til! it was lost behind a ridge 
Bf hills. Ent 1 11 tell yon what I mean to do, if you will give me leave, 

Tatar. What ia that 1 

WilUwit. I will go ^aia, and take with me Gary's coniitrj map, by 
ithioh I shall probahlT be able to make out most of tlie places. 

Ttiior. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pockel 
epying-glasa. 

WUham. I shall be vevy glad of that. Well — a thought Etmok me, 
chat, as the bill is called Canto-Tnount, thete might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditch^ and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
mnning round one side of the motmt. 

Tuior. Veiy likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such renuuns as existing there, which some suppose to be Itoman, others 
Danish, We will examine them fnrther when we go. 

Wiliiam. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that rans into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tali flowering plants, qnite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard somelliing plunge into the water near me. It 
was a laree water-rat, and I Si-.w it swim over to the other dde, and go 
into its hi3e. There were a great many dragon-fliea ali about the stream. 
I oaught one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how 1 
longM to c^ch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it! It was all over a miEtnre of the most 
beauUful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a Ihnish, and had a' large head and bill, and a short tiul. 

Ikoi". I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, tJie celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it iiihftbits. 

William. I must try to get another sights at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so mnch. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that inns along the bank. On 
(he opposite side, I observed several little birds rnnning along the shore, 
and maJting a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 

Tutor. I suppose tliey were aand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of biixls thai get their livuig by wading among the shallows, and picMng 
np worms and insects. 

Wiiliam. Theie were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon IJie 
surface of the water, tJiat entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream ; sometimes they pnrsned onft another so 
quielily, that the eye could scarcely foUowthem. In one place, where u 
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high, GMap sand-bank rose dii'ecUy above the liver, I observed many of 
:tom go in and out of holes, witli which die hank wna boi'ed fall. 

l^ar. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four epedes of 
^ swallows. Thay aio of a moii3e-co!or ahove, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bi-ing up tlieir yoting in these holes, whiuh run a 
great depth, and by their sitoation are aeoui'e from all plunderers. 

WiUiam. A, little farther, I saw a man in a boat, wlio was oaiehing 
eels in an odd way. Ha had a lone pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, only there were five instead of fliree. 
This ha pushed straight down into flio mud, in the doapeat parts of die 
river, bxA fetched up the eels sticking betweeo the prongs. 

Tuicr. 1 have seen this method. It is onlJod spearing of eels. 

WiUiaa. While I wis looking at him, a heron eame flying over my 
head, with his lai^ fl^pin^ wmgs. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept soffly behind the bant to wateh hia motions. He had 
waded inl« the water as far as his long tegs would carry him, and was 
standing with hie neck drami io, looking mtantiv on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he svrallowed. I saw him cntcli another in the 
liune manner. He then took alarm at soma noise I made, and flew 
Mrav slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

TiOor. Probably his nest was there, for herons biiild upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, tmd gomeSmes in society blether, lise roolcs. For- 
merly, when these birds wore valued for the amusement of hawldng, 
many ^ntlemen had their heronries, and a few are still remaining. 

Wilbam. I think they are the lai^st wild birds we have. 

Tjifar. They are of great length and spread of wmg, hat their bodies 
toe comparatively small 

WHiiam. I then tnmed homeward across the mesdowa, where I stop 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, whidi kept fiying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at fiiBt, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all t™;ether from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, tliey settled i^ain, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundred of them. 

2toor. Perhaps ao; for, in the feimj counties, their floda are so 
numerous, as to break down whole nci'es of reeds by settiing on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
Iw Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of Etarluigs retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

WSHam. Ai^er I had left the meadows, I crossed the comfiel* in 
the way K Our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
inloit,lsawinoneof Ihesidesaclasterofwhat I tooktoheshells; and, 
upon going down, I picked np a clod of marl which was quite full of 
iSem; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot ims^ne. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at yonr sorpriee, since many philosophers 
have been mucli perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
«Ten in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

William. I got to the high field next to our house just as tlie sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost What a glorious 
(right I The clonds were tmged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
all shades and hues, and the dear sky varied from blue to a fine green at 
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flie bonzoa. But how !arge the sun appears, just as it sets 1 I t!iink il 
seems twice os big as when it is otbt h'ead. 

STitor. It does eo ; and you may probably have ohserred tlio eama 
ap piye iit enlsi^ement of iJie moon at its rising. 

WiiUrai. I hitve ; but pray what is the reason of this 1 

2Wor. It is an optical deceplJon, depending upoj i principles which I 
cannot well explain to yoo, till you know more of that branch of seienco. 
But what a numbei- of new ideas this afternoon's waJi has afforded you I 
I do not wonder that you fonnd it amiising ; it has been Tory instictcUTe, 
loo. Did JOB see nothing of all these sights, Robert ? 

lioberi. I saw some of them, but I did not lalie particular notire of 

Ddnr. Why not ' 

BoUrt. I do not Know. I did tot eare about them; and I made the 
best of ray way home. 

Tulor. That would hifve been right, if yon had been sent on a mes- 
sage i but, m you only waited for araosemenC, it would have been wiser 
to nave s;nght oat as many somras of it as possible. Bnteo it is; one 
man waits through the world with his eyes open, and another wilh. them 
shut j and n^on this difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
die one acquires above iJie other. I taye known sailors who had been ui 
all the quarters of the world, and conld tell yon nothing but the signs of 
the tippUog-honaes they frequented in the different ports, and the prie« 
and quality of the liquor. On Hie other hand, a Franklin could not oros3 
the Channel wilhotit making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, Uionghlless youth, is whirled throoghont Europe, ■witbont 
gaining a single idea worth crossing a street for ; 8ie observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do yoti, then, William, continue to make use of 
yom^ eyes ; and j™, Bobei-t, loam that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been, attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write eimple dialogues 
or convei-aations, similar to that present<:d in tlie following 

Example. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLKS AND HKNltY, AUOUT DOGS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday? 

Henry. ^He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he waf very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and unde bought him rather out of 
compassion for the bOy, than because he wanted the d(^, 

Charles. Is he good for anything, — has he been trained.' 

Henrij. O yea; he is a very valuable animal. Unclp 
would not sell tim at any price. He ia in escellent water 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. TEe 
other morning he. was sitting in a chmr at the window, from 
which he had heen accustomed to look at the boys, aa they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he eonld not see 
tlirough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his wann tongue fo one of tlie panes, and, licking the 
frost from the glass, attempted to look out ; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 

Oharhs. That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
noi teach him ia do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stapd on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, ana 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Gkarhs. He is a water-dog, then, is he not? 

Henry. yes. He is very fond of the water himself 
but will BOt allow others to go into it. Unde has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obligpt*, to tie up Gvido, th« 
Aog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the wat-er, if he can prevent it 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. "WTiat do yqu sup 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. 0, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, buUt 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar toll some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for G«oi^e is 
very fleshy, and, of eotirse, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag ary one else out of the wafer, yet he reasons verj 
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soundly, and thinks it mueli less trouble to prevent peopio 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Gkarles. No wonder that your uncle values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuahle dog. 

Henry. 0, 1 could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Misa Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, aad requested him to bring it up stairs, 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the Jjundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Benrp. Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's i-un- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if fhey have once found Ibeir way to the Frog Pond 
on the .Common. 

CSiarhs. What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry. It is called hydrophobia, which is a Greek word, 
and means "fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog will drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophoUa. 

Charles. I thank you, Henry, for givmg me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your fafher is a very sensible man, per 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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Eimple diaiognc about tho 


following sabJECls : 






A tat. 


A walk. 


A Sunday School es 


A fox. 


A pair of skaiea. 




A hovse. 


Aliee, 


A holidaj- yisit. 


A walch. 


A kite. 


Ancienmgiartj 




A book. 


A wedding 


A ride. ' 


A bonnet. 


A funeral 


A raeeling-housE, 


An excursion on the wals 


•X. A baptism 


A EchooL 




Tlie Lcli.br'ition of ea 


A sled. 


A new year's present. 


anm^eisary 


An eveoing parfy. 
A sleigh-ifle. 


. A walli about the city. A -visit to ft printing 
An excursion into tlia woods, office 



t^entences consist of words, and words are used to expresa 
(lloiigiita or ideas. The ideas whict they express depend on 
Iheir connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will wgnify an action, an object, a quality, or an aAti-ibute, 
Thus, in the sentence " 1 shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. K I say "the book 
will then be a ■present;' the word "present'^ will si^ufy an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Chai-les must be present when the book is given," the word 
^'present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. _ 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difftcullies in written, 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writei- 
be carefid to use tie proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required^ to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 



The Dictionary is L_ . _ . . 
proper sij^nification of words, because their meaning is si 
terially affected by the connexion in whicli they stand. 
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There are inany words, tlie sound of wKich is exactly simi- 
lar to tlie sound of other words tiat are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the otter, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But ia 
writing them, majiy mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words aa are hoth sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the -words advise and prac- 
Use, which are verba, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, wliich are nouns. 
Again, the words eomment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
menl, in'crease, &c. are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his eM-Iy 
exercises, by the proper accent. 



" I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of tlie pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when ttey lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own asseiU, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered. 

Meample 2d. 

" The hold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all tlieir eyes; with fuU assent 
They rose." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, B. 2d. 
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"He hath deserved worthily oi hia country; and hia osceM 
(namely, to the highest konars, ^e.) ia not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people. 
Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act 2d, Scene 2d. 

£hcereises. 

Mt ere, teir; deTiee, deTice; altw, alter; trana'fer, tranflfer'; pftlftte, 
paUet, palette ; fene, fain, feign ; bear, bare; bore,k)a/;_conucil,counBdi 
tomse, course ;, c^liQg, seafing; drawer, drawer; emmen;, unminent; 
canon, camion; freeze, frieze, friMi gnaw, oor; hoard, horde iJiorse, 
■ hoarse; heal, heel; hanl, haU; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, har; manor, 
manner ■ mien mean ; meat, meet, mete ; pai'O, pear ; peas, piece ; prao 
tioe,pHU!dse; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright; rose, voire; ™n, 
T^- rain rdn reign; raise, ravE, raae; me, sjgbs; slay, sleigh, slaie. 
dieirlther^; vale, veil, v^; white, wight; way, weigh, wW; yon, yew 
fare, Mr; deer, dear; hne, hew; high, bie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine- slile, style; BBaight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; 8ell,ceU; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; ai^ht, onght; lessen, lesson; pr.^ prophet; 
iholer,colto; wdlCan«««,)wel!,f(BniAwi); per'ftune,perfiuno'; anb- 
ieef ; anVject; obijeot, objecfi im'porl, import^; prw'ent, present'; at- 
eenl/ ab'aent; surW survey'; ferment, feroxent'; tor'mca^ torroeatr- 
insulf, in'snlt; comfpaet, compact'; con'c^ eoncwtf; dis'conn^ dis- 
coont': reciord, reooi-d'; ex'lract, extrtwt';* bow, heau; berry, boiy. 
boEigh,bow; capito!,c^tal; cast,OEaqne; censei', censor; claws, clause; 
BiteTcile sicht; clime, climb; complement, complimGnt ; creek, creak; 
flue, fleW; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight. 
sleight; wave, wdre. 



OE PHRASES, CLAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 



When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a Torb, the collection is called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the raty ; The path up the mouatain ; The house 
by the side of the river. ,- c 3 

H the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage ot worda 
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is then styled a clause, a simple sentCTce, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of neai'ly equivalent import. Aa, The city iB 
\ai-ffa The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep, 
rhey are taught by a good master. 3ee Jiice's Comp'mtion 
pages 7th and Qath. , „ , ^i. j 

Tie words phrase and clause taay therefore be thus tie 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, leithota a 

finite verb. . i c -i. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, with a tinite 

a IB an assemblage of words mating c 



The difference between a phraBc, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always, a clause sotm 
Hmes, but a phrase nwer makes complete sense. 

There arf various kinds of phrases, sueh as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and inter) ectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the partT of 
Bpeech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently des^^ated neuter, aetive-transi iv^ 
active-intransitive, and passive ; m allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A chiuse which contains a relative pronoun w 
ealled a relative clause, and one containmg a verb in the sub- 
iunctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of tiiese will be found in the foUowmg sentence : 



Nfuler clause, 
SidislanHve phrase i 
Ai^diMise, 

Paitivt clause, 
StAsUimtive pkmse, 
Ptcrlicijnal phrase. 
Minor active and retaiive 
ZiwJnttnw phrase, 
" ■ - -itepAt— - 



Bariua was 
a King of Perain. 
Alexander conqnei'Cd Darios, 
who flecl from the field of battle, 
(but) ha was asflosMnatcd 
by one of his own generals, Idar, 
(who) coveting the faror of Alexnn- 
slew Ma unfortunate maste' 
to secure his own interest 
■with that monardi. 



A sen'ence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
.ubject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 
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boy. Here man is tbe subject, struck _the verb, and !iof/ tiio 
olijcct. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after tliem, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two pi-indpal porta, 
the subject and the verb. All the other pai-ta of a senteacj^ 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal pai'ts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifl- 

e of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting woi-da. As, 
" Life is shoi-f, and art is long." The different pai'ts of a 
compound sentence are called membei-s. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunclJons and relative pi^onoujis ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs; the latter ai-e 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may he expressed 
08 follows ; 

Mrst. By a single noun or pronoun. A3,[John] struck 
[him.] 

Secimdly. Bj a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable ocetipalions of youth. 

Fourthly. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
of»relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by \ba 
hand of mercy. 

Fifihl^. By an -entire member of a compound sentence;. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of reli^on, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea 
6on to distrist the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

Tlie object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
B-ilh the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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simple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, at>, 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the clauses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from tlie compouod. 

Exercises. 

Tbe eve of (he passing trayeller may mark Ihem, or mot them not, 
but they stand peacefully in thouaande over all (he land ; and most bean- 
liful do they make it, through all its wide viJleys and narrow glens, — Jt* 
low holms encircled by the rocky walls of eomo bonny bum,— lis green 
monnts elated with tbeir little crowning gi-ores of plane trees, — its ycUow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its hoaihy moora, on whosa 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by Boweca, and visited only by tie tar-fiying bees. 

By ai^umenta so atroi^. If we coold imt^ine. They aJl agree in tlie 
belioE llie fearful consequences. In spite of all tuJmomiion and reproot 
Feel themselves at liberty. Sadl an undertaking would be vain. I am 
deshuus of explaining. For the reasons already given. We c^mol 
but rejoice that. Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
aiemselvea aecountahle. The question which arises has pui^d. Maa 
produced in our mind. Eehgion has its seat m the heart. Were mil 
out in thousands. Would be expedient. Ramdns for ns to notjce. On 
the Sabbath morning. Ovei^rown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
dlnumshod lustre. The daisi^ of a luxuriant sprii^ had covered the spot. 
Opportunity of addressing eaeli other. Had fal^y infected. With m- 
describable nleastue. The most remote period of tune. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws Ms propiUous light. However base oi 
nnworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of fiieni&hip. Iiregnlar projecting rocks. Was pecaliai'Iy dear. Witk 
-.very creat pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nigiit. The science whi<i 
treats of language is caUed Graromar. Writing is the art of m^ng 
thoughts visible. 

Now came atill Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere,<»- 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves he dead. 

They matle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we ai-e able to judge, are entirely occupied 
(rilS aie objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
same with «ie lower oi-ders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper irapiorement of time, ara material 
doMes of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
■ Act well your part, tliere all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brighlfins every object" on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, lam nothing. 
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The previous Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar witii tlie parts of whieh a eompound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in ike 
construction of such sentences ; aa in the folloiving 



We went. 

Wo went ia a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meefing last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Cliurcli Street last 
night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Giurch Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Ciurch Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Eev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage ia the meeting in Qiurch Street last 
night, with a number of irlenda from the country, and heard 
on excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 



Ill liiB same manner the student may expand tlio following ampla 

My fatlier sailei They have done all they conld. 

John related. A cat caught, 

If Henry had n>t disobeyed. A thief was caught. 

God created. The lightnkig struck. 

T rememher. The river roCed. 

Habitual indolccoc undermines. The minister preaeliod. 
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I he.il Join .»J. TJl nU.1 p»n«l 

ThK«ok™i.to.. S'jr'Ml 

OeittoB.. com»l.. Th. «* i<m. 

The boys tool!. ^J"v -J. i 

Mr father keecs ^he wmd blew down. 

S,£.Ser The tide overbowed. 

S:?iSi... The»nb,.J,.d<.t«je( 
A large nninber of peopled assembled. Ibe beggar eamc. 

Geography toaele.. I heardTiim .mg. 



OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural oi-der of an English sentence is to place the 
suhiecl with in adjuncts, if any, at tie beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, witli their respective 
adinncts alter it. This order, however, il is not necejsmy al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of !he smlence me often greatly increased by a departure floni 
it. With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it bo not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper dose, the longest member 
and the fullest word, should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But m the distribution of the members, and in the cadence ot 
the period as weU as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed i for the mind and the eat soon lire with ■ 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the (hliei- 
ont order m which the parts of the sentence m a™iS«l. 
while they still coUeclively convey the same idea. Hie dd- 
ferent foms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a matenal effect »po» Ui« 
prebisSn and harmony of the sentence i and therefore Ital 
iiTangement is always to be preferred, which, while U "ounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended te be expressed. 
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Example 

Tlie poet must study variety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, hut in the frequent allusiona to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
tho frequent allusions to natui-al objects, which ocoir, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 



[Tho student will notice that in the following Ecntences, t!ie membera 
are very badly ari'angeii. It ia required of hira to present them in sueJi 
order as wtU make tliem most harmonious and exhibit tho sense to ttia 
best advantage.] 

Thece was a feaUng of sti'angeness, as he passed Ihrot^h tho village, 
that every Ihii^ should be just as it was when he left. 

In the trees, fliere was a melancholy gusty sound, and the night waa 
shutting in aJjont il, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the paist night, the morning is a fii 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

' n a cliai'acter, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
s which will nover be forgotten, to receive unpre ' 
er be effaced, to that world where I have often gone a 



ra7 



Temptation 



which have often subdue 



Kgain with opportunities of usefulness, I ai 
^^K will save much time ai 

forent membera of the aeotenee in aepiu-! 
oe mav afterwards arrange them by thoii 

"Hf e! ■ 

3 with the rest of our party, 

a notwithstanding tho storm and darkncsi 

4 pursued, 

5 onr Jnuniey. 
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pinoss of diEit present and futare life, in mending thdr cliaractei's, and lo 
inflnenoe tlie minds cJothera, . , 

Having on iJio mei'cy and _protect!on of the AlraighU cast oursclve^ 
to the labor and duties whidi fie imposes, willi new confidence we atioold 
go fdrtjl. 

Given in part to prayer, as of dcyotiomil topics and excitements, a va 
riety it famjelies, this period slionld be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judee, and that another day has gone, 
Ht this houi-, naturaUy a reftecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, dcfectiye motives and irreguiar de- 
sires, if suffered to apeak pMnly and inspect faithfully, conscience will 
recount , i j. .t- 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and ot tins nn 
naturalestrangementlhecauseneitharofthemcould tell 

In the UtUe bollow that lay between the grave of their father, wliosa 
Bhroud was haply not yet slill from the fall of dust to dust, and of thei( 
mother long since dead, aa the brothers composedly but finnly stood, 
grasping eaSi otheni hand, the minister aaid, " I must fulfill the promisa 
whici I made to jour father on Ms death bed " and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a Toyage in quest of r 
in 1609, an Englishman in 
river that bears his name. 



xn. 

SENTENCES. 

The following woi-ds constitute a perfect sentence. It d 
requii-ed to arrange them into aentences. 

Example. 



A gi-atitude emotion delightful is. 

Gratitiide is a ddigHful emotion. 
S. 

Exclamation interestmg adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made "have all I except lost away given 
have I what," 

Mark Antcny. when under adverse drciimstances, made 
this intereslin? exclamation • " I have lost all, except what I 
Lave given i>w:iy." 
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Sorrows the poor pitj suiFeriDgs of the aoi 

To itsoll' othera heart grateful lie duty at performs once its ami itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God Mndest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable joath Biacere of torioB in griuf pai'ent death 
affectionate the of a most. 

Tempor eTcn and mild remarkably a , 

"Words few these in duties contained all aj 
would as jou. 

To eat and diint, instead of Eving do as many drink and eat we slionld, 
to liye in order. 

Glorious the Sun how an object is ; hut glorious more hew much good 
is great that and good Being iiso for our made it w5io. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Th- first word of eyery book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
otber piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of tJie months and tho days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begm with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not tntaliy independent. 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

All proper names, such as the names of persons,_places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c, and adjectives 
derived from tliem, should be^n with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
1 direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 
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The first word of an example, every subatantative and jiriti- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

Tiie pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitis. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin with 
capitals. 

whon Socrates Waa Astod what MJm Apmoaclied the Nearest lo Per 
I'ect h^piness, He aiiswei'ed, that man who Haa The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Kemarked, with Equal piety and truth, that the Croa&m 
is a Feipctual feast To the mind of a Good mao. 

diligence, indnstrj, and Proper improvement Of time, Are MatwiaJ 
dulies of the Young ; but the young Often Ni^lect These duties. 

bow often shall my brother sin agiunst me and I forgive him 1 til] 
Seven Times ? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead ! the costom Of duelling ! 

how man V lessons are therein this book? are there More Than twenty 
five? 

why did Yon Hot Anivo sooner? were you necfcssarilj Detuned' 



jflhovah, jove, o 

liiou great first cause, least nndecBlood, 

who AH my Sense Confined (conSnedst), 

to Know But This, That llicu Art good 

and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest mc In tliis Dark Estate, &c. 
tnc language of Manv of the europoan nations waa derived Prom uif 
Andent latin. 
The engljsh and french Pleets had a Severe Engagement, 
i saw the dutch Ambassailor in the Carriage of the Spanish consul 
Alwa.)^ remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by the greek philoso 
pher; "Ilnow thyself." 
The christian lawgiver Says, " take up Thy Cross Daily and follow me. 
Solomon observes, that " Pride goes Before Destmclion." 
Johnson's dictdonary has long teen the standard of entjlish orthography 
mit the work of doctor webster seems in a "Eaxc way to Supplant It 
have yon read rollin's ancient history. 

thomson's seasons and cowper's task contiun many Poetical Beautiex 
i hope You will bs able tn "Write CorrecUy AU t!-,at i hnva Written 
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OF PUNCTUATION.* 



Punctuatioa ia tlie art of dividing a mitten composition 
i«to sentences, or parts of sentences ; and 13 principally used 
(o mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
ftccuvate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are: 
The Comma f > The quotation marks " " 

The Semicolon t ; The Diaresis 

The Colon ; Crotchets ( ) 

The Periods . Brackets [ ] 

* Tho imnorfancB of corroot pmictuaiion may to seen by l!ie following 
extract from the London Times of Sepfambar, IBIS. 

" Ths contract lately made for lighting the town of LlTerpool^ during tht 
ensuing year, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus ; ' The lamps at present ara about 4030 in 
number, and have in general two eponts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.' The contractor would have proceeded to fiir- 
-'-*■ — ■■- ' with the Siud twenty threads ; but, this being but liaJf UiB 



the comma following, instead of preceding, the wocd each. The parties 
agi-eed to annul tlie contract, and a new one is now ordered." 
Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 

"I said that he is ^shonestit is true and I am soiry for it." 

Now tho uanse placed after diahmiest, will imply that it is true that he ia 
dishonest, tfms: "ISEud that he is dishonest; it Istme, and lam sorry for 
it." But, if the pause be placed after true, the sentenoe impUoa that it is 
true thatlsaid he is dishonest, and I am sorry thati said so, thus : "] 
said that he is dishonest, it is true; and I am sorry for it." 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Shaijie, converted an innocenj 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : " Beheving Eichard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." Had the comma 
been removed two woi"ds forward, the assertion wonld have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment^ section, or part cut off from a complete sentenoe 
In its usual acceptation, it EigniHes the point, which marks the srnaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, ajid consequently marks the least constnictiye or most dependent 
parts of a sentenoe. 

t The word semicolati Is derived from the Latin word Bemi, which meani 
*oJ/Vand the Greek word tolon, which signiiies ft member. 

{The word yeriod ia derived from tho Grosk language, and meana "n 
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The Exclamation I ^^ ;gj.ace [ 

The Intenogalion : ' 

The Dash — The Acute Accent ' 

The EUip^ia The Grave Accent 

The Hyphen - The Circmnflex Accent « 

The Breve - The Caret * 

The Apostrophe ' The CedUla ? 

To these may be added the marks of reference ■ 

The Asterisk * The Section § 

The Obehsk t The Parallels. | 

The Double Obelisk t The Paragraph 11 

EULES OE PUNCTTJATION. 
When two or more words are onmeclfid without the connecUng 



xorf, being expressed, tlie comma supplies tbe place of fhal word ; as, 
'■ Alfred was a biave, pIonB, patriotic prince. _ 

2 Those parts of a sentence which eonlain the relative pronoun, tha 
case absolute Uie nominative case independent, any parentheUcal clause, 
«nd simple members of someiicea, connected by worfs expi^ng a com 
prison, must be s.pai^ated by commas; ^X'^'^^^'f^^'^^f^J^. 
caw in tfie mcni^rie, took the child up with bis ^mk mlo ^J?^ 
"Shame being h,st, kll vhtue is lost." "P^e, Virtue peace js a« 
iMoe own." ^Better is a dinner of herbs mth love, than a stflled ox and 
hatred ijiecowiih," , , .... ,. „„ 

3 The following woi'ds and phrases, and others similaj \a them, sie 
generaUy separata by commas from the test of the s^tonce; name^ 
NaT. so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finaUy, in short, at lease, more- 
nrer, a^. first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 

i The words of another writer, rot formally introduced as a quota- 
Aon and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, thongh 
closely connected in construction, sue separated by a comma; ^, 1 
pity the man, who coji travel from Dan to Boershsba and cry, 1 is an 
biuren." , , .. ^ j it 

" Though deep, yet clear ; {bough gentle, yet not duU i 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

6 When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be s^pUed by a comma; as, "From law arises 
BecuEity: from secniity,iii5il. j; feom irtquhy, knowledge. 

6 Nouns in apposirion, ^companied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas ; but if such nouns are single, or only foim a 
praper name, they are wit divided : as, " Paul the Apoalio of the Gentiles 
was eimncnt for his zeal Dod knowledge." , . 

7 When a sentence consists of several members, each constitutmg a 
distinct proposition, and h&ving a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, thB3' are separated by semicolons ; as, Wisdom 
Vasbnildod her bouse; she hath hewn out her seven pillars; shi hatU 
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lulled her beasts ; she hath, mingled Iior wine ; she hath also furrislicd 
hor table." 

S. The coloa is used to divide a senlence into two or more parSa, 
whicli, although the sense be complelc in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent ; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
qaeneea of guiit : lie gospel rereala the plan of Divine interposition 
andaid." 

9. The colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech ia 
introdaced ; as, " The Sciiptures give us an amiable representation of 
the Dei^ in these words ; God is love." 

10. The_periodi9n3edattli.eendof acomplete and independent sen- 
tmco. It is also placed after initial lettei-s, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations ; as, " One dear and direct path is pointed 
—' * " """—)■ God." "Have charity f ■ '- " - ■ " "" 



W." for "George Washington." "Geo." for "George." "Benj." for 
Rojd! Society." 



3." for " Old Stylo." " 1". R. S." for " TeUow of the 



In a ^nersl view, the peiiod separates the para^aph into se , 

Bie semicolon divides a compound sentence into smiple ones j and the 
comma collects into clauses the scattered circumstances of manner time^ 
place, relation, &c^ helon^ng to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogadon,! ov the question, aa it is some^mes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a qncsUon ; aa, " Who is 
this?" "Wliat have yon in your hand 7" "The Cyprians said to me, 
Why do yon weep 1 " 

_ TSie exclamation pouit is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pity, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &c. It is ^0 used to mark an exalted Idea of the Beity ; and is 
geperally placed after the nominative case independent; andaiier the 
noun or pronoun which follows an mterjection ; as, " How mischievons 
are tfee ^fecls of war ! " "0 blissful days ! Ah me I how soon ye pass I " 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected ; as, " What is more amiable than 

everal exclamation points 



parenthesis . , _., 

great degree of surprise, &c. 
A parenthesis t is a sentence, or a pai-t of a sentence, insoited within 

* Some very rcspeotable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or aamieolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction : as, " Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect huipl 
nesa : there is no snob thing in the world : " " Do not flatter jonrselves 
■titth the hope of perfect iiappineas; /or there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers malte no use of the colon; and it 



rrespeotabk 
onai wheth' 



t The word inifrrsgiOiBn is derived ftom tlie Latin, and means a j'ms 
X The word parenthesis is derived ftom ths Greek language, and mcons 
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anott-r sontunce, but wMch may be omitted without injuring Iho sense 
or coustniction, and ia enclosed between two corved linra like Iheso ; { )■ 

The curved lines between vfhidi a pareotliesis is enclosed are called 
crolchets: , ... t r i i,- l 

Sometimes a sentence is endosed between murks like these, L 1 wHich 
are called bradtota , » . l . i 

The following difference la 1o be noticed m flie Me of crolchefs and 
brackets ■ Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a flcnteuce, 
which is inserted between the parts of another, sentence : Brackets are 
eenerallj used to separate two subjects, or to enclose am explanatorj- note 
or observation standim' by itselE When a parenthesia occurs wittun 
another parenthesia, brackets eiicloso the former and crotchets the latter ; 
is in the follomng sentence from Sterne; "I know the banker Ideal 
with, or the phpidan I nsnally call In [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(wakioej, to caU in any ohvsician in sWs cnae] to be neither of them men 
of mu* religion." ... , , ^ i 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently pliiced be- 
tvreen commas, instead of crotchets, '&e.; but the best writers avoid Iho 
use ot parentheses as much as is possible. 

The hyphen "is a small mark placed between the parts ol a compound 
word ; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as, Epi 
cuvean, deco-rnm, balc6-ny. _ 

The hyphen must always be pat at the end of tiio line when part ot a 
word is in one line and part in another; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable mnst never bo separated ; as, ostraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordinary. 

Tlie dash is a str^ght mark longer than a hyphen ; thus, — 

The proper nse of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a sabstilnte for 
almost all of the other maiks ; being nsed sometimes for a comma, seroi 
colon, colon, or period ; sometjmes for a quesdon or en cKClaniation, and 
sometimes for erolchets and brackets to enclose a pM-entheais. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, &e k g, for Uie kii^; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, Uke these, * # * « ; sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, ; sometimesby small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

Tlie breve (thus -1 is placed over a vowel to indicate its short sound , 
as, St. Helena. 

The aposti^ophe J is a comma placed above the hue. It Is used as the 
sign of the posaeasiva case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John's; '"Tis" for "it is ; tlio for 
" though i " " lov'd " for " loved " ; "I 'U " for " I wilL 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 

* The word Rj/p/ien ia derived from the Greek language, and eipifies 
iiTidsr 07U1, or togelher; and is used to imply ttot the "words or syUablea, 
between -whioh it ia placed, are to be taken ti/getksr aa one word. 

t The word tJ/ipsis is derived from .the Greek language, and means ,k> 
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called, consist of fouf commaa ; two iiiTcrted, or upside doim, Bt the b« 
gimiinK of a word, phraae, or sentsoce wWcli is qnoled or tronsonbed from 
Bomo author in his own words ; and two o&ers, in their direct positiiM). 
placed at the coadnsioa ; ss. An excellent poet sajs : 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 
Sometiinea tlie quotation is marked by single, instead of douhle, 

The flicBresig * consists of two periods placed over the latter of two vow- 
els; to show that they Me to he pronoanccd iu separate syllaWes; es, 
Laocoon, Zoonoraia, coiiperata. . .. „ 

The brace is employed ta uidte seTeral bnes of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is also used to prevent 
B rcpetiUon in ivritme or printing ; thus, 

"Waller was smooth: bntDiyden tanght to join 1 
The vmymg veise, iha fnli-resonnding line, i 

The long majestic march irad energy divme. J 
C-e^)-u-s '\ 

C-i-o-u-s Vajo pronounced like shas. 
T-to-n"^) 
The cedaia, or eerilla, is a ciir\-e Ime placed under the letter c, to show , 
Ihat it hDS the sound of s. It is used principally m words derived iVom 
the French language. 
Thus,E ■— -■--■ 
The ac 

The accents are three in number ; 

The grave accent thus, ^ 
The acute nccent ; thus, ' 
The circumflex accent ; thM, * 
The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or sjl 
iable, to show that it must be prononnced with the fallmg inflection of 
the voice ; as, Ecuthimir. ^ , ■ .- • .u 

The acate accent ia represented by a similar mark, pomlmg m the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or sj-llable must be pronounced 
vnSthe rising inflection of Ibe voice ; thus, Epicurtfan, Europfein. 

llie meaniSg of a sentence often depends on the kmd of accent which 
is n^d ; thus, U following sentence ii^the acute accent be used on the 
word alone, becomes a qnes^on. 

" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou alone shalt hear ? " 
But, if the grave accent be placed on .the word ahne, it hecomos a simplt 



« The word dimvsis is derived from tte Greek languags, and sigtiifles 
* frhf 3'^Je^ ^''Ssd from the Latin language, and signlfiep /.U 
wi oftki voice. 
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" Pleased tlimi ehalt hear, and Ihou Bl&ne shalt hear." 
The oircnmflex accent is the nnion of the grave andacnte accents, and 
indicates that flie syllable on which it is placed should have both tha 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The cai'et * is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line 
It ia sever used in printed books, hat, in. manuscripts, it shons that 
something has been accidentallj omitted ; as, 
leciled 
" Gieorge has his lesson." 

Tha following marks are references ; and are generally used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of tlie 
page: 

The Asterisk, « The Parallels, || 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, If 

The Double Obelisk, I- The Indes, B^ 

The Section, ^ 

When many notes occur on a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled, figures and letters ai'e also soiaetimea 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the seetion, ^, and the para 
graph, 'S, are used to mark the parts of a compositjon, which in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragrapht denotes tlie b^inning of a new subjeet, or a sentence 
Dot connected with the foregoing. 

A section i is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that everj composition should be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. Dilfereat 

subjects, unless thej are very short, or ' " 

Bhonld bo separated into pai'agraphs. 

EXEBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

Insert Commat in their praper places in the following sentences. 

"Wife children servants all that cortlcl be found were savagely slaugh- 

He had been, bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm which 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fundamen 
lalpiinCLplo of Christian charity. 

JoliuB Ciesar wrote in a deaf natural correct flowing stjle. 

* The word caret is derived from the Latin language, and signifies il i- 
teanting. 

+ The word paragraph ia derived from the Greek language, and signifien 
an laeription m the margin. 

% The word section, is dei-ived from the Latin langnage, and signifies a 
oicissiwi or ctotirtg. The character which denotes a section seems to bo 
made of ss, and to be an abbreviation of the words sigawm, sectimds, Sat 
tigfi of the secUou. 
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cuskim food and otlier nccidenCal differences have 
ing variety in (he eomplexion features mannera and 
laeoines oi me human race. 

In our epiEtolarj correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments tlie humors casts Ihem inW tie proper channels 
throws olT redundancies and assists nature in her necessarj operalJonB. 

A wise man will examine eveiy thing coolly impartially, accurately mid 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of anOqoity is reported to have been blind. 

Milton the author of " Paradise Lost " and " Regained " was blind 

I am my dear Sir jour humble servant ' 

The earth like a tender mothoc nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately 10 London 

Swift says no man ever wished himself yonnger. 

To err i5 human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon wliom fortane had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armieB nimierous fleets and ines- 
haustibla treasures proi>osed a reward Co any one who should invent a 
new pleasure. 

You eionld not desire says an andent Greek author even the thread 
of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek, 

Hature lias wisely determined, that man shall want an appetite in the 
beginning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

e miole circle of vices like shadows towards the everiiag of life 

- -luslo a lUoldng person. 

to stipposc that the fete either of single persons of empires 

Tiaert the Comma, Colon, and Semicotoa where ihq/ belong in ike foSomi^ 
serUeaces, 

Green ia generally considered, the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to foi^ve divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Stunt Peter is painted with the kaj^ Paul miih a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
riio Less with a fuller's pole John with a, cnp and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a long staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
eSw and Jnde with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call It pleasure and contentment these. 

Mqpt of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqui- 
etudes may he considered as real 

Chaucer we are told by Drjden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish, sir is but a trifling iefect yet it is enough to make a mas 
universally disaffl-ewhle. 

In the Hew Testament as in the dignified and sober liturgy of th< 
Clmrch we see deep humility but not loathsome abjcctness sincere repent 



or of the whole earth depends on the influence of Uie 
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imce but not e.go'aiang horroi' stead&st faiUi but not presomptnous 3£9ur' 
ance lively Lope but Dot eerapliic abslracljoii the deep ficase of human 
inficmity but not the nnblusMng profession of leprons depravity the holy 
and heavenly communion but not vague experiences nor the intemperate 



Keep cIoBS to tby Dusiness it will keep Ihee &om wickedness poverty 

and shiime. 
The path of truth is a plain and it is a safe path that of falsehood 13 a 

perplexing maae. 
Do not flatter yourself with the idea.of enjoying perfect happiness for 

(here is no such thing in the world- 
Were all boots reduced to their quintessence many a bulky author 

would make Ms appearance in a penny paper there would he no such 

thing in nature as a folio the works of an ago would bo contained on a 

few shelves not ^o mention millions of vommes that would be utterly 

annihilated. 



Honor all men Fear Giod Truth is the basis of every virtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The liatin language is now called a deaH 
language because it is not spoken a^ the mother tongue of any nation 
America wss discovered in the night of Oct 11th O S A D 1492 Have 
yon ever road its luslory The Eambler was written by Samuel Johnson 
JJL D Sir Josh Eeynolds E R S was a very distinguished ardst 

In the formation of man. what wonderfiil proo& of the magniiieeoce of 
God's works and bow poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave aronnd you Ihia web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construc- 
tion of the productions of nature to all the works of men 



XV. 
DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

"Woi-ds, with regard to their origin, are diyided info pi-irai- 
(ive s"-? derivatiTe ; and, with regard Ui their form, into sim- 
Ijle and compnind. 

A primitive word la a word which is in its original form, 
snd is not derived from any other word ; as, man, good, 
content. 
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A derivative word is that wHch is derived from another 
word ; as, manliLl, manliood, manly, manliaess ; goodness, good- 
ly, &c ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c, ; 
whieli are derived respectively from the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded! as 
Bea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllahle added ; as, sea^ water, 
unable, myself. * 



ficatio. „ i,, 

adjast, readjml, unjust, injustice, 4 , . . . 

with the piimitive word just. The primitive words of a language ai^ 
eenecally few m number, and langnage is rendered copious and expressive 
By the fotmalion of derivatives and eomponnds from the primiljves. 

When a syllable is added, in the compo^Sion of words, it tdtes its 
nauLe from the position in which it is placed with I'^ard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is called a preAx, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an o^ 

In derivative words, aere are generally fluree, and sometimes four 
things to be coimdered; namely, first, the rool, from which ihe word is 
derived; secoBdlj, the pr^; thirdly, the aMx; foarthiy, the letters 
which are added for the sake of sound «Jid which may be caJled euphonic 
letters. 

The root is comctiraes called die radical letters of a word. Thus, from 
the Latin word vsmo, which signifies to come, and its variation nentum, 
many English words are derived, in the following manner : The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radieid letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, we have eon- 
fmvBn ; Ui which is added the euphonic letter e, to lengthen die kst sylla. 
ble, and thus is composed the word rnntrnvene, which means to coma against, 
or oppose. In a similar manner, we have the vfOvi\sprirjaa,iniient,ciream 
uenl, eomie^ and thdr derivatives, t 

* Some compound words are formed by the muon of two other words ; 
as sea-water, ser/ii-ftnmutl. Sncli words are generally recognized, by the 
hyphen placed between the words oompOBing the coraponnd. Mr. Goold 
Brown Bays, that "perjoaaeya (WBpiKHirfs are consdidated," that is, are 
written without the hypheu. But it is contended that " glasB-house " ia as 
muohapermanentcompoundas"bookBeIler." The tru^ is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

f The student who wishes to study tWs department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooka's " Diversions of Pnriey i " 
Rice's" Composition," MoCullooh's " Grsmmar," aodTowne'S "Analysij 
nf DerivatiVB Words." In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver 
lions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
,.: — .„j 1,, .,f many oT tlie adverbs, conjunctions and prepoai 
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no the {imposition of Engliah words aro 
and the effect whieh lliey produce upon tha 
a mttch U> Iho copiousness of tlie English 



Many of the prefixes 
I^tin oc Greek preposilJi 
meaning of the root cont 

^a^^'are so many oilier ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it would ba extremely difficult and nearly impossible W enumeraW 
them. A few instances, onlj, of the various modes of derjvaUon, am bt 
^'sonien'ouns are derived from other nouns, or from adjectives, bj add- 
ing the affix hood, or hMi, sMp, ™, v^ick, mi, dom, ifl«, m(7it, and oee; ^ 
from ™m, by adding the affis hmd, comes manJiood, from haght, foiijAt- 
ftooi &C. from Me, /irfseAoot^ Sc- ..... i-w. 

Noun^ ending in fooi, or head, are such M signify character or quaU^ i 
as, manhood, fflsohood. . .- „ i ,. . * ™ 

HouuB entog in e^p are those that signify olflce, employment, state, or 
condition: Bsloi'dBhip, stewardship, hardship. , „ 

Houns ending in>, aiguify action or ha'iit; aa, slavery, knavery. 



jNomia Bum„g .^ «.--, . -^ —d dom, denote dominion, jimsdicfion, o( 
eonditiott ; as bailiwick, bishoprick, dutedoin, kmgdom, freedom. 
NouM ending in i<m ^gnify profession ; as, physimn musiemn, &c. 
Nones that end in niBii or oje signify the act, or habit ; as commaJia. 

"NoulifS'at end in m-d denote character or liabit; as drunkard,_dotaid 
Nouns ending iu Hn, lim in?, «*, d, generally signify diminution ; ib 

lamb, lambkin, duck, dudiiiug, hill, hillock, cock, cockereL 
Nouns ending in tads, or i«fe, geoeraily signify six"-- '■'"" 

pacity ; as plenitude, aptitude, Re- 



condition, 01 



ALPHABETICAI. BTNOPSIS OF PEEFIXEa. 



A, Ab| Abs, fiom. 

Ad,Ac,Al,Ap,At, £&,&■ 

Ambi, both, 

Amb, amjiii, round. 

Ante, iej^ 

Anti, against. 

Ana, tact, 

Apo, Aph, Jrom. 

Auto, one's adf. 

Be, iojnalte, 

"Rnne, wwH. 

Bis, iMO, Mf. 



Biblio, book. 
~'a,l(fe. 



Centu, Amnfrwi. 

Chrono, (me. 

Circmn, roujid. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. mth. 

Contra, anaisist. 

Cosmo, ifo world. 



Deea, lea. 

pi, Dis, &c., separaiiim, jwL 

Dia, througJi. . 

Dya, ftcw^, difficult, hard. 

B, Ex, El, Em, Er, &c, <»rf « 

En, Em, in. 

Bpi, lyiDJi. 

Eqni, e^uoi. 

Extra, bei/oiid. 

For, i;^a))irf. 

Fore, prior. 

Geo, ifoeirfi. 

Hetero, of divers lands. 

Hex, Hcxa, si 

Homo, 0/ on 






Hyper,-- . 

In, Im, 11, noi, with an adjw 

tive, into, wlfli a vrab, ok. 
Inter, onHXij. 
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Jmite^ near. 

Hale, evU, 
Manu, hand. 
Mis, error. 
Mono, one, 
Alulti, mimy. 
Myth, ^abSous. 
Hoct, Tiighl. 
Non, He, tui. 
Ob, Oe. &a, Js/or 
Oct, ew^fti. 
Omni, alL 
Omitbo, bird, 
Ortho, rijjt 
OsU, hone. 
Out, Iiqw"'^ 
Over, above. 
Pan, oJ^ 
Paca, ojoMist. 
Penta.Jftiw. 
Per, tmaiyh. 
Peri, around. 
Phil, fivem%. 
Pbysi, nature. 
Flem, jyi 
Polj, inany- 
P03t, afier. 
Pre, ie/ora. 



C0MP08ITION. 

Preter, Jie^ond. 
Pro, &c/bre,OTd, 
Pyro, .^. 
Quad, ./bur. 
Be, again. 
Retro, ftaot. 
Se, separation. 
Semi. 1 
Demi, ylKdJ". 

Sex,sJrl 
Sine, TnOhoid. 
Soli, a/mie. 
Steiio, sSorf. 
Slerco, snJi'iI- 
Snb, SaCi SlO^ lonler 
Snbtsr, iwda-, 
Snper, Supra, aJi»» 
Snr, owffl-. 
Syn, SyI, &0., loitf 
Tetra,>in-. 
Theo, Qod. 
Topo, ptoce. 
Trans, across. 
Ta, three. 

■Cndor, ceufoiA. 
Uni, ojie. 
With, ogpostiion 
Zoo, onuiioi fi^ 



ALPHABETICAL STNOPSIS ( 



' ATFUaS. 



*«/ 



Age, nitit, o^ce. 

A«co, ancy, \ 

Bnce, enty, j-sfa 

Ant, ent, ] 

Ate, arj, Tiavau;. 

Bio, thai mai/ be, 

Bleness, the qualiiy of being able. 

■B\r,iaamm,Br. 

Cy, ty, J, itf, state, aondituai. 

En, in. 

Er, or, as. ian, ex, esi, ee, eer, ill, 

ite, Ean^ aen, theperxm who. 
Fj, toTTioix. 
lea, science, art. 

Ion, ity, meat, !So stale or act of. 
Jsb, some degree. 



Ism, doctritie, stoic, 

Ive, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, isL e 

ant, pertaining to, having the rfli 

iy, relaliiig to. 
Ize, io ma^ce. 
Less, wiikiid. 
Ijv, like, resembling, 
Ness, ^afto 0/ 
Oid, resemiftns'. 
0ns, ose, I nctfure 0^ 
Ory.some, \like,f^o/. 
Eic, dom, possession. 
Ship, office. 
Udo, s(<i(e 0/ bdiig. 
Vr&,adBf,slaie-^l^,^ 
Waid, m n dii-ecam. 
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Are, atcd, atiiig, ater, ator, atelj, atcnei 
Rbleness, ability, tj'fl, ties, ties'. 
AtU, antly, ance, ancy, ancj's, nncioB, at 
Fid, fully, fulness. 

JV, fies, fiest, fied, f jing, fier, fieation, ci 
Ai, ally, alness, alism, alist, alitj, ty's, & 
lie, hed, izing, ization, ism, ic, izatue. 
One, oaslj, ousnosa, osity, ity, y, ty. 
Ive, iyely, iveness, irity. 
lie, iJelj, ileness, ilitj. 

The Eaglisli language b 
words, expresdva of Ihe san 
Latin origin. Thns, 




Beginning, 

Body, 

BrolJier, 

Father, 

Motlier, 

Cat, 

Day, 

Eog. 

SUiek, 

nonr, 
Glass, 



Initial. 

Corporeal. 

JValcmal. 

PatemaL 

MaKroaL 

DinmaL 
Canine. 
TerreatriaL 



Tlie student is now prepared to write a list of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to tlie fol- 



From the word p-ess, the following words are darived 
Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressinglv. 
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depress, uncompressed, &c. oppressor, 

depression, &c. repress, oppression, & 

impresB, repressed, suppress, 

impression, &c. repression, suppressor, 

re-impress, &c. express, suppression, i 

compress, expression, insuppress, & 

compression, &c. oppress, 
uncompress, 





Uxercises. 




Wriiealist 


ofivoriisdei-iv-edfi-oi 


FQ the followiue woiils or roots by adQ- 


ng Ihe prefix! 


is, suffixes, &o., that have been explninod. 




rjuth. 


Jure, 


Right. 


Append. 


Healtb. 


Many. 


Owd. 


Absolve. 


Pity. 
Hope. 


Merge. 
TeaS. 


Idol. 
Law. 


Abridge. 


Mercy. 


Stand- 


Author. 




Axt. 


Run. 


. Contract 


Pnde. 


Cmo. 


Ply. 


Present. 


Blame. 


Need. 


Eange. 


Attend. 


BlBBS. 


Feai-. 


Create. 




Caprice. 


Shame. 


Pose. 


Tirtue. 


Censnre. 


Eeapect. 


GrapMe. 


■Dse. 


Caution. 






Presume. 


Cite. 


^ine. 


Pactom.* 


Separate. 


Commune. 


Scribe, 


Divide. 


Cntie. . 


Conceal. 


.Argue. 


Improve. 


Talae. 


Correct. 


Se^ 


Profess. 


Pire. 


Reform. 


Lude. 


Snccoed. 


Pull. 


Defme 




Deduce, 


Erolic. 


Heal. 


Defend. 


Toitnne. 


Discover 


Liu^e. 


Resolve. 


Multiply. 


Elect 




Calumny. 


Hote. 


rievate 


Sonse. 




Conform. 


P-incj 


Moye. 


Peace. 


Hinder. 


rai,tioB 


SpccL 


Love. 


Book. 


Pault 


Laugh. 


Apply. 


raior 



* The oligin of ttiis word ia the Lafiii verb /ocio, and its Enpina faclmn, 
whioh Bignlflea w make, ta da, or to cause, and it entan, in some i<am, into 
the compo^iion of more than Ave hundred of onr Enghsh words. Tha 
word pono, end its supine jioattvm, fiuTUSh 1350 words i pMca, 200 ; fem and 
(atom, 198; speeio, 1T7; mUM and mMnHn,174i («wo and tenisros, IBS ; 
tODSO and cigitVM, 197 ; teado, temaM, and tmtam, 162 : duco and OuclJim, 
-'; logos, (from the Greek laugnsga,-) 156 j gnipho, 152. These twelve 



1001 fesw, (from the Greek laugnsga,-) 158 ; erojfftD, lOM. inesaiweive 
words enter, in soma shape, into ihe oonrooritton of nearly 2600 Enghsh 
words. From 164 Greek and laHn primituFea, neariy 13,000 English words 
tre derived, or are atft-tod in their stgniHoits™- See Towne's AnoJf/ats t4 



Dtrivatitts Wacds. 
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Hlgnre. 


Monni 


MoUon. 


Teacli. 




Open. 


Rebel. 


Tolerate. 


Furj. 


PeiLce. 


Remark. 


Tradition. 


Grace. 


ToKnt 




Tremble. 


Harm, 


Prefer. 


Secret. 


Value. 




Presume. 


Spirit. . 


Vapor. 


Imitate. 


Proper. 


Subscribe. 


Vivid. 


St' 


■ Pure. 


Suffice. 


Wit. 


Bcason. 







" STNONYMES. 

Synonymes are words having precisely fie aame meaning. 

The number of words, in any language, wliiuli are strictly 
synonomoiis, are few ; bat, as was stated in tlie last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely Ihe 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity, womanish 
and effeminate, hmldtng and edifice, fewness and pamnty, 
hroikerh/ and fraternal, fatherly and paternal, m^Gierly and 
maternal, yearly and amaidl, height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the aame import. 

Although, with exceptions of the kmd just enumerated, the wonls 
strictly ajnonomons are few, yet it is often the ease that one word of 
sunite meanine may be euhstitnled in a sentence for another, without 
materially ollenng Uie idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the een- 
ence, " I aesapi to thom the difference in these tavds," the word rfesijn may 
be chan^&di into intend, pttrjiose, propose^ orirtEon f mms, 

I design to show the difference in these words. 

I nitenii to show the difference in these wo^da. 

I purpose, propose, or mean to show the diffsrenco, te- 
The word sSoui may, in like manner, be changed into s^Mn, point ml, oi 
illuslrale; the word difference may he changed, into disniicfiore, and expres- 
sions may be sobatituted ibr loonis, without materially altering the mean 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a lomraand of language to the stndent, 
and are of great use as a preparxtloa for exercises in prose, as well as 
verse. But to the poet especially a fitmiHar acquaintance with expres 
eions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain mles, it is often tlie case, that a long word must be substitntcd 
for a ihort one, or a Short one for a long, in Oi-dor to ptodvice the neneasa- 
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ry succession of eyllables lo coiiBtitnte tlie measure, or the harmouy, of 

It has been stated, that few words are strictlj synonymous. Although, 
in the sentence just redted, namely, "Iifesijni to show the ditTerence in 
those words," it has been observed, that flio words intendjpvrpose, propose, 
or latan, may be sabstituted for design, witltout materiaUj altenug the 
sense, yet it must be iindefstood.lhat the words IhemselTes are really 
different in meaning. The word design properiy signiiles to ntorfe out, aa 
wt& a pencil; piaposesigfa&eB to $et before on^s mmdas ait object ^ pursuit ; 
mean signiSes to kaee in the miwli propose properly hnplies te offa; and m- 
laid expresses the bending of ike lamd totaird an object. * 

The words di§icaUies, embmrassmenlB, and trouUes, ave often nsed as 
words of preciselr similar sigoificatioQ ; hut there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difJeWnce in weir signification. The fiu«e terms aic aU applicable to 
a person's cocceiiis in life, bat di_fficatiie3 relate to the fai^itt/ of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not etmly done. Etubarrass- 
nmOs rdaCe to the contusion attending a state of debt, ^id trouble t« the 
pain wMch is the natural consequence of not fuMIhug engagements or 
nnswerins demands. Of the three words, diJ/icjMies expresses the least, 
and troui^ the most " A young man, on his entjrance into the world, 
will nnavoidably experience di^aikies, if not provided with ample means 
in feie onts«t. But, let his means be ever so ample, if ha bare not prn- 
dence, and talents titled for business, he wlU hardly keep himself free 
from eniinrrasanieBts, which are the greatest (rouWra that con arise to distmb 
thepeaca of a man's mind." 

The words diMadty, obsU/de, and imp^iirusa, although freqnently nsed 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in tlioir meanmgs. Diffiadtg, as 
ias already bcai observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is done, 
obsbKk signifies the thing which stonife in !fe bw between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and in^iedimeni signifies the thing witich entan- 
gks the feet. All of these terms indttde in ueir signification, that which 
interferes either with the acUona or views of men. The difficalh/ lies 
most in the natnre and circumstances of the thing itself; the obstade and 
im^wrfiaienl consist of that which is ectertia? or_^jra(7ji,- the (K^eii% inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the obslac& inlerferoa wiUi the at- 
tainment of any end ; the wipeaimenl interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes ; the diMcahy embarrasses ; it snspends Ilia 
powers of acUng or dedding ; the obstade opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and interrtnes between ns and our object ; the impedimait 
shacMes and puts a stop to oiu' proceeding ; we speak of enconntering a 
di_fficuiti/, surmounting an obstaiie, anA removing aa.oapediment; wega 
t&iugk diMadM, oeer an t^>stade, as^A pass Jjr impMitnents. The disposition 
of the mmd oneu occasions more dMouliies in negodations, than the sub- 
jects themselves ; the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest (Astadt 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his politick career; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest in^ie&neiU which a foreigner experience!! 
in the pursuit of any olgect ont of Ms own country. 

* Tba Etndont who wishes a fuller explanaljon of the diffaroncB he 
tween. these worda is referred to that veiT valuable work entitFed, *' English ' 
Synonymes explained in AipIiabeUcal Order, with copious Ulustralions and 
Examples di'awn from the best Writers, by George Crabb, of M.igdaleB 
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TtB foIJowing instances show a difference in the meaning 
flf words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of. at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom, kahit. Custom reSpects the action; hahif, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
^ame act; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire Ihe esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opmion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Onli/, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these Uvo phrases; 
"Virtue only makes us happy;" and "Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wisdom, pnuMce. Wisdom leads ns to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly, 

_ Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
Us parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong lo it. A man may have an entire house to hfm- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, anUKsed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected; I sm astonished at what 
IS vast or great ; I am amazed at wliat is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

JVanquiUity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free frora ti-ouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; caJm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation gouig before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tran^iUity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and eolm, after a storm. - 

In a EJmilac manner, differences can be pointed out in the worfls am 
pier, BOnjiiuft, suMmp, owarame, and sanpoml. Conqus- signifies to seek or 
(ri io gata an objM mnqmsli 'mp!ips tiii Mnding of an imlividwl ; svMui 
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sgaJSas 10 givt or pill under ! ovstmm cxpi'esses lie conii'jijrisier or peKin^ 
tlie iBostoy oaer one ; sarmoaM Bi";niEes to mounl oaer oi- f o nse oiioue faoj one. 
Persona ov liiings are oon^uerafoi' subdaed; persons, onlj', are viatqaisked. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a ioe is vanished; people are 
siAdaed; prejudices and prepojsessiocs are osercoiae; obstacles a" " 
■ed. Weo -■>.-— 1.-. -■-- .■ 



momaed. We conqaef an enemy by whatever means we gain tJio mastery 
over him; weci™9ui3iliiiii,wlien Dj[ force we make him yield; yrssvbdiu 
him by wliateTer means we cheek in him tlis spirit of resistaiice. 
nii^otio-vi tidies to conquer his enemiea by kindness and genctos*'"" 
s to vaaguish tliem in ibe field; a prudent monarch ti 



Cbristian tries 10 conquer his enemies by kindness and generosily; a 

warrior tries to vanqiash them in the field; a prudent m ' """ '" 

lubdue his rebel subjects by a dne mixtnre of aemency a' 



may be vanquished in a single battle ; one is nMued only by the most 
violent and persevering measures, 

William the Krst conguerai England by oatiquisking his rival, Harold ; 
after wiich he completely saldued the English. 

Vanqnish is ased only in its proper sense ; tonqaer and suMue ace Hte- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense (Jiey ai'e analogous to oBercowe 
and stuTnoaat. That is camuered and evbdved which is in the mind ; that 
is oeerame and sunaoanied which is either internal or external. We 
conqiier and axrcome what makes no great resistance ; we siMae and sar 
taomit wiiat is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, dther for or against, are ampiered ; imrniy and 
tnmnltuoQS passions are to be subdaed : a man canqaers himself, he sabdaea 
hie spiiit. One conquen by ordinary means and efforts, one siWites by 
estraordinaty means. It requires determination and force to a mcrae r and 
mercome,- patience and perseverance to s'lbdiu and surmount. Whoevei: 
aims at Christian perfection must strive with God's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and eveiy inordinata propensity, to siMae wrath, anger, 
lust, and every camal appetite, to oi/ercome temptations, to otbjiwsA the 
tempter, and to swmmnt trials and impedunents, which obstruct his 



The nice disUnctioiis which exisl among some wordis com- 
monly reputed sjnonymona having now been pointed, out, the 
Btudent may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to file following 



The words vision, way, formerly, weaken, miimportant, see, 
and think, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list oi' 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

, Vision, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost. 
Way, manner, method, mode, coTjrse, means. 
Formerlj, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, ao- 
raontly, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debiHtate, enervate, invalidate. 
Utimportant, infignilicant, immaterial, inconsiderable 
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See, pereeiTe, observe, behold, look at. 

Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, ijelieve 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required fo change the 
woi'dB as in the following examples. The student will notica 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; hut, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that pliraseB, as well as words, may ba 
espresaed by appropriaW sjnonjmes. Teclmioally speaJting, ths Wnn 
synonyme h generally applied to simple tarms. But a componnct.tfirm or 
phrase may be aometimea expreBsed by a synouyQioiia word ; and a simple 
tocm may be also expressed by a synonymous phrase. It will bs unneoea- 
Bary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be eseroised 
upon, as tlie living teacher, or tho pnpil himself, may easily select liiem 
mim any volmue at hand. Bat it may here be remarked mat exercir" 
on aynonymous yArasfB may be considered as more valuable thou lho?e 
eim^e terms, because tbey may gensndly be expressed with greater pre 
oision. But the valna of eseroisea of both kinds la clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in tJie ' Eseroises ' appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the iolloiving language ; 

' On tmriely <if ^i^ression. Besides the piactiee of transposing t^e 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to eseiv 
else their pupils, in exhibiUng some of the Tai'ious modea in wEiicll the game 
Bentimeiit may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the mignage, afford a variety of expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentmients with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
win likewise enable those who mEiy be engaged in studying of— ' 



acility into English, but 
best adapted to' tLe genitis of t£ose langoages. 



ily, many of the turns and phrases, which ai 
3 genius of those langoages.' 
A few examples of this khid of exercise, will be sufficient to e-£plaiD th 



re of it, and to show its □! _ 
The brother deserved censure more thaji his sister. 
The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 
The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 
Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 
I will attend the conference. If I can do it conveniently. 
I intend to be at tlie conferenoe, unless it should be inconvenient. 
If 1 can do It with convenience, I pmpose to be present at the conferenoe. 
If it can be done without iaconveuienoe, I shall not fail to attend the con 
fei'ence. 
I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless cironnistanoes ren 

! propose to oe pressiit at the conference, if I can do so consistently wit! 
juy other engagementa. 
1 pwrpose to 00 at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avooa. 

Unless I am restrsuned by other imperative duties, I shiJl datsinly he a. 
the conferenoe. 
I wiU be at the conferenoe if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

I shall by no means abser.t mjself from the conferonee \l l ian pcssibli 
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iccurauy. 

He continued the work witliout stopping. 

He continued tlie work witliout resting. 

He continued the work witliout cessation. 

He continued the work without intermissi<m. 

He continued the work without delay. 

He continued the work without leaving q^. 

He continued the work without interrwption. 

He continued the work without obstach. 

He continued the work without impediment, &c 

JUxample 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted fi-om anxietg. 
He is wjiAout concern, &e. 



I found that he was an enemy. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an advei-sary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found tliat lie was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Law and order ore wit rememlered. 

Onaiate&wotoigronnd where tteiKrdbnJ turf 1o<Jl3 dart with Ere, yei 
terday stood a nobfe lumse. _ 

ThinHim deeply on tlie nature of my enfifesKK, the eonWsdictiona i hwl 
tuffered filled me with honHeims. 

1 begaa to tJmh that there was some dcagitioa in the seasatioa coiivojod 
by my eyei. 

How loTed, how valued once avails ttee not. 
To whom catmeOed or by whom begot ; 
A m'fe cJ dust iis all remains of ihee, 
'T IS all Ihou art and all the ijeeai ^lall he. 
The boy trcMa)ed flie book to my lodgings, and convmid a choir to the 
table ; and I sat down with the intendon of btingim tie first diapter, 
whidi Wife a very intereBong story from the Pcendi into the Biiglish 
language, in a stylo suitable to/tirfi the iiutlior's nicaniiif; cleaviy to cybit 
mMect 
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We sei up from our tUrmngs -with hearts aofleaed and conqtieTed end. we 
CTHie iaafc mto life as into a shadowj ujato wlvmo we have "disquieted 
oursclvea in vain." 

Thus lie went on until the aun dreiB nair to his mid-day and Uie atig- 
nwUfd heat, prejci npon his force. He then cast rmmd about him, foi 
some more coninuxHoiia path. 

Charity, Ke Ihe sun, rutis vp every obieot on which it shiues. 

He who is V3«d to turn aside from the world, and hold comrmmicatiim 

"■ ' sa at least hear tlie veraaties which 



the world do not spsato/'to Aim, A moro soimd iaiAr will cfeuote his vc 
and rouse i^ within tio Iieart those kulden Eoggcstions which the world 
iuid overpowered and pui down. 

Among all our bad passions there is a strong and mtimatejouiinj, 
When any one of Ihem is taken as a Md mto our family it seldom far- 
safes us until it has fathered upon us all its it&ftoiis 

The Creator endowed man wlli a lopj counlemnee ind directed him 
to look up to heaven, 

Tn the following extracts the studmt may alttr the icordi 
in Italic, so as to complete the rhymes; as in the following 



Did swectei' sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike, 
Ttat thought can reach, or science can define ; &c. 

Rhyrm compkied. 

Did sweeter eoiinds adom my flowing tongae. 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can define, &tt. 

Exercises. 

A shepherd's dog, nnsldlled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance rf aH htide, 
Aipong me rrat, a fox he knew; 
By frequent cJmt (heir fiiendship iacreaaed. 

Says Een'atd, '"Tis a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our ^eneratim. 
Ho doabt, among us, rogues you lind, 
As among d<^s and human sort. 
And yet, (unknown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and latfdse. 

Thus slander tries, whate'er it can. 
To put us on the foot with Oie Jiumnn race 
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Not in ae solitude, 
Alone, mity man commune with Heaven, or hehM, 
Only in aayasfi forest 
And sunny vale l£e present Deity ; 

Even here do I behoM 
Thy steps, Almighty 1 here, amidst the erowd 
Thrangh the great city rolled, 

■With everlasting umrmnr, deep and slrmg — 
Choting the ways that wind 
■Mongst the proud pOes, the work of human Idni 

" Without a vain, without a grudg^ug heart, 
To Mniwho gives US all, I yield aparttoit; 
From him yon came, from him aecept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, estBrtaimaent." 
He Epoke, and bade the welcome tables spread ; 
Then talked of virtue Wl tbe time of rest. 
When the grave household ronnd his hall repair. 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with sapplimttot^ 

At lBnE;t!i the world, renewed by c^m shep. 
Was strong for toil ; Hie dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgriniB part, flie younger crept 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant stimii^vd, 
And writhed bis neck; the landlord's litae pride— 
strange return !— grew blaci, and gasped, and expirM. 
Horror of horrars I what ! his only son I 
How looked our hermit when tiie deed was compkudl 
Not bell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his breast. 

Conflised, snd struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with haste. 

1! all our hopes and all our dpprefcnsions, 
Were prisoned in life's narrow Knrii ; 

If, travcllera throngh this ^ale of tears, 
We saw no better worid beyond ; 

Oh, what could check the lising sigh ? 

What earthly thing could pleasure hestmo f 

Ob, who cotud vontm™ then to erp('re? 
Ob, who coold then endure to live 1 

A few examples are presented below, in which tlie wvrds ta 
used for others which in some respeett 



Example Ist 



" The lamb is tame ia its dispoaition." 

Here the woi^ (onw is incorrectly used for gmtle ; tame- 
uess is produced hy discipline; gentleness belongs to (lie 
haturol disposition. 
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" Kewf«n discovered tlie telescope, and' Harvey itmenfed 
the circulation of the blood." 

Tn thia example the words discovered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 



" Gains Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmovetl 
with his hand in the iire ; Leonidas displayed his fortitude 
at Thermopyhe when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed tiie eatire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives ua 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
>f proper attenijon U> the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 



I hcfli'tl a y^rge noise, which, though waio at a hit) distance, must hav 
faocn made by a very prait animaL 

The woik is capai/e of groat improTement^ althoagh it was wiitleii by 
n v^ susceplSJe man. 

Much men wei'e present, and their united voices caused nkuoi contusion. 

Franklin/roniai the fkot that lightning is eaased tiy electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Soloa innenM a new set of laws 
fbr tie city of Athena, 

A -wicked man/uliricates sorrow for his sins, and often /e^is an excnsa 

The !)ook has many mcea, bnt tiie defect ia.not in the author, who has 
Buffidently shown his abhorrence o!fav&. 

I hmo the man and am ocqyaiJtted wilh hia faults. We are agreeaHy 
oBXaed to sea our friends returning so soon. We ai-e surprisid that thej 
accomplished their bnsiness so early, aa well as ostonisM at ^6 unexpect- 
ed Dvenls wMch nearly threatened their min. 
" We otl^n know the spo! where a lling is, but it ia not easy to End out 
the exact piiuK whei'e it happened. 

When dasaisi'ims arise among neighbors, then- passions often inteifere 
to hinder accomniodationa ; when memberB of a family consult interest 
or tumor, rather than affection, t]iece mil nectesarilj be mrknrjs; and 
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wben many membei' of a community have an equal libeiiy to express 
their opmiona, there will necessarily be disagreements. 

A misplaced economy in people of properly is low, but swearing and 
irunltennosa ara man™- ricpo ° 



-We perform many duties only as the axasion offia's, or as (he armortu 
nm requires. 

It is ilic duty of a person to goasm tliose who arc cnder Mm in all mat 
tors wherem they are Incompetent to rule themselves. 

Fashion and oapvice reguloie the majority as the time of one clock rulei 
Ihat of many others. 

Exaberame of imagination and luximance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of -which a poet can boast. 

We may be eniuiaK and i«iis(rio«3 for things good, bad, or indifferent, 
we may he distiagtashed for oar singnlariUes ; wo may be conspkaous for 
that whjch is the snbjeet of vulgar diecoarsc ; bat we can be (ftsJoimi'sAai 
only for thai whidi is really good and praiseworthy. 

LoYBTB of Eune ane sometuncs able to render themselves emineia foi 
theu'TicosoraJBurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man tlian to 
, tender himself fflHshWHs for his proTeasional skUL It is tlie lot of few to 
(le noted, and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amaaa by the continual accesdon of fresh quantities , 
the ice naronutate) in the river onti! it is frozen over. 

The indnstrious man amasses guineas and aixaiuidates wealti. 

Franco has Ions been celebrated for its 7ieafti,- and many ittdiridniOs 
resort thither for the benefit of their salubrta. 

The places destined for the education ofyonth should be salabay; the 
diet of the young liedt^ rather than delicate, and in all then: disorders, 
care should be taken (o administer the most vMesome i-emedics. 

A nation may be extravagaM of its resources, and a govermnont may be 
Brofhe of the public money ; hat no individual should be Uoisk of what is 
dot his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but tow remar&of^e things ; but many things are Eriraonftno™. 

A man may have a dis^tste for his ordinair occupaUons wilhont any 
apparent cause ; and after long illness he will frequently lake a di^S^ to 
the food or the amusement which before aflbrded him pleastu-e. 

It IS good to Bumiress unfounded disnasls; it is difficnlt to orereome a 
Blxoag dislike ! and it is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calculated to create rfisinate.* 

syordamsometlmea similar in sound, although different in spelline 
and eigziifioation. Such are tie words s^At, sefs, and Ji(e ■ raise uni rate 
ttu&andtsfo; smjK, cent, and jenf, &o. Allhourii these are not, technically 
speabmg, to be considered as aynonymons, they may be here mentimed ia 
order to canUon the student with regard to the use of them. The verbs lie 
and Ian, also, althoogh entirely difierent in meanme, have some parts in 
common, which are froqaently misused. The teacher who wishes for oser 
oises of tins kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will iind a large ooUaotion 
of them ma me work recently published V a i^stingoiahe^ teacher of 
Uus city, entitled " The Compauioa to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thoeraphy and Meanmg of many fhooa&jd Words, most liable to be mis- 
epelled and misused, ace imprBsaed upon the Memory by a regular Series 
6* Wnt en Exercises " The worlt is by that eminent 'teaShcr, Sir. WiUiam 
B. Fowle. Sea bIki the esaroises on words, page 17 
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METHODS or INV:EItSION AHD TBAN8P0S1TI0N. 

Tlie aaine idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by the methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 



By changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary , 
thus, Bi/ the active verb. A multitude of dehghted guesls 
soon filled t\& places of those who refused to come. By the 
■passive verb. The places of those who refused to come were 
soon fiUed by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example ^d. 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as, Tfie class having re- 
cited their lessons, the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited their Ussons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
Qommative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer espression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Sample 3d. 

Infinitive mood or substantive and parddpial plirases *»• 
stead of nominative or objective nouns, and the reverse ; as, 
His havmg been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or, To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

Exanvple 4iS. 

By the mgation or ajirmaiion of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a great change in the gove-iiraent of his 
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country. Solon, the Athenian, effected no small change in the 
government of hig country. 

The heauty of the earth ia as conspicuom as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less crmspicur 
nus than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 5ik. 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence, with a 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the heauty of the earth. 

37ie negation of the contrary,* The heauly of the earth is 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There ia as much beauty in the eartli, 
as there ia griuideur in the heavens. 

By an exphtive came. There is no less beaut/ in the 
earth than grandeur in tie heavens. 

Example 'oth. 

J^ changing the pcerticipitd phrases into a personal veri 
with a conjimcdon ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his afudies. Charles vras deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 



Change of the nominative and verh into an infinitive 
phrase ; aa. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrifleed hia future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example 8lh. 

T7te infinitive changed into an objective noun ; as, Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengetuice ? Canst thou 
expect aw escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verh with its nominative ; aa. Canst thou 
expect that thou ^ali escape the hand of vengeance ? 
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Participial novns converted iido common nouns, and tlie 
contrary; as. Providence alono can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Proyidence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

ExampU IQik. 

The 1 qc oj le eri, <m adjective, or an adverh,into a 
noun a d tf t ry ; and the conversion of a noun into a 

pronoiM as Idlene s ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
folly a d T ce The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity s to f,ene ate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prospe ty have a enlency toward the generation of folly 
Folly and vice a e too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ea e atilp oierty. 

Simple IsnguOne al ays pleases most. Simplicity of iaji- 
goage always [leases most. We please most whei we speak 
simply 

Tho e 1 r,ons 1 o &c. They who, &c 

Example lllk. 

The CO vers on of a i active or a passive verh info a neater 
rerh ir h an a Ijec e as, Sobriety of mind suits tlie present 
state of m Sobriety of mind is suiiaNe fo the present state 
of mai 

Mcample 12iA. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an ohKgation, with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders Bohriety of mind 
highly hecoming. 

OWigation. Man in his present state should be charac- 
terized iij sobriety of mind. 

'. ISth. 



By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of ilie conjunction 
■md. Hope is the sustalncr of the mind, and supports us 
onder many a burden. Hope, the susfainer of the mind, 
supporlf UK under many a burden. 
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Exampk I4th. 

By the preposition and its objective case, instead of the pos- 
sessive ; as, The moon's mild rttdiance and the sun's resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c. The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun, * && 

The repetition o/'andt avoided by the use of Uie preposi- 
tion,; as, God lias given us sssses to enjoy all these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
giyen us senses to enjoy aU these beauti&l objects, with rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

£y the use of the potejttial mode instead of the infinitive ; 
Grod has given ua senses that we may eujoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christiani^. 

2Ke negative adverb with the conjunction but ; "We can ob 
serve the exquisite sMU of the Jirfificer in all that we see 
around us. We canwo( ha observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artiiicer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples liavo 
been given, ia which the participial noim is used, yet when 
there is a commoa noun fi-om the same root, of simiJar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving " is Eot so elegant an expression as " Habits 
of deception." 

Mcample 16th. 

HesoluUon of fite personal pronoun, mtA the conjunction 
arid into the relative pronoun ; thus, We can learn a lesson of 
r^ignation, and it will prepare us for that h*opy home where 
the weary are at rest. We can leam a lesson of resignation. 



* It is deemed yary inelerant to construct a aentenea irith many posBSs 
sir* nouns, or with many o&jecaTea gOTerned bytlia prepositioa '/. Thns, 
tiia sentence, The extent o/fiie prerogative o/the King of Bngland, or, The 
King of England'Bjprerogiitiye'a extent, -woulS be better esproosed thus, 
The estont of the King; of England's prorogjiti™. 

t Thense of the oonjnnotdon and may often be an^ded by di',i(Uii,a; 'ung 
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leMck win prepare us for that liappy home where the wearj 
Br& at rest. 

Mcample 16(A. 

By the use of tlie present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, He -was calhdlo tlie exercise of the supreme 
power at a ¥ery early age, and evinced a great kaowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

Li this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
lite conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily ; thus, Called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincmg a great knowleclge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative- clause, 
as, " The srniles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Smiles eneouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and iiisineerity. 

For the sake of emphasis, or to graUfy a taste for singu- 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose, 
placing the verb before its nominoHve; thus. When we go, for 
go we must, &c. ' Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recopiize we here the hand- of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; aa, Tl, "a 
things, tile which you have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested . ^e 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is suf&ciently pre- 
served in all the changes su^ested. * 



colloquial intercourse, and which, ii , -^ ....^ 

gramraatioal .autliority. And first, the improper ubb of ifiOT 'whether, an 
follows : " She asked ms if I would go with bet." It should be, " She 
(iBked me wAsiAs- 1 wonld go," &c. Again, the improper nse of bw iwviy 
idf, and otymi for yoursdf. As, I am going to wash me. Do yon intend 
to wash yov. ? It should be myself and voivrsdf. Agriin, The use of as fof 
thm; as, I do not know as I Eiall go. I do not know as I eould tell when. 
It shotild bo ikia. I do not know thM I shall go. ( do not know that 1 
Kjuld tall whan. Agidn, The use of owji and goa with ft negatire j o«, I have 
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f the preceding methods of 

JSxample Isi. 

The mind ia sustained hy hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the suetainer of the mind. 
The sustamer of the mind is hope. 

Evamph 2d. 
Idleness, ease, and piospcnf}, fend to generato folly and 

The tendency of idleness ease, and' prosperity is to gener- 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, &c. 



ss,y the least, inelegant, and are to be avoided. 

heard In aaa for Sterefore ; la, Chniloa did not 
wish to go, so 1 did not urge him. It should be, Charles did not ■wish to 
go, tkerem-e I did not ni^go him. Ot&et ia sometimeB improperly 
Iblloived by iat instead of thim; o»v I saw no other iut bira. It should be, 
' 10 other i/iBK him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative 



improperly used forthepeisonal pronoun; as, TAosevibo hoar must obey. 
It should be, Tkeg who hear must obey. We sometimes hoar such espros- 
Bions as this : I know of hardly [or Bcaroely] a passage, &c It would be 
better to say, I know of no pa3SM;e, &c. The past teosas of the word l^ 



lag in tlie pool. YoubaTeiBii abed too long. It should be, Tou have it..., 
tea. Aesiu, We frequently And a want of coneepandeuoe in. tlie different 

Sake of a sentence, as foUows : He did not menbou Leonora, nor that her 
ather was dead. It is better to saj^, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her fatlier. These expressions fall under ^rammatloal rule. 

In sentenoes where tlie negative adverb ooouis, it should be ibilowed by 
tbe negative conjunction. Thus/I Thou canst not tell iriienoe It comem 
oiHJ whither itgoeth," should be. Thou canst not tell whence itoometiitisr 
wMther it goetfi. 

In the use of preposilioiie we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can Da Md down with regard to them, a few examples are pre 
sented, to slvow whait prepositions may be properly osed with cerlain words 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
or adverb, ^ould generally follow the notiu, &o., whioh is derived Itom 
it, OS, coimde i», ejnfldence m; disposed lo tyrannize, a disposition lo 
tyrMmy, &o. 

Aecu 58 0/ falsehood. Differ j^om. Neod^ 

Aecusad *y his frien" Dilficulty in. Ob5ervEjiee of. 

Acquit o/: W'lrmution of. Prejudice og»[Hs(. 
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Bslly and vice are too frequently the consequences of iiUo 
aesa, ease, and prosperity. * 

Fixercises on ilie principles of the preceding methods of Inver 
sion and Transposition. 
Providence alone can order Uic chan^ng of Bio seasons. 
Can jou ospoct to be exempted from these trouble! which all mnM 
suffer? 
Eartti shall claim, thy growth, to be resolved to eai'th again. 
That I may convince, yoa of my sincerity, I will repeat the nssertioii. 
Sobriety of mind is not unsuitable to the pi'esent stale of man. 
He had no little difficulty in aecomplishiag the nndcrtaking, 
A laige pari <£ the company were pleased with his remarks. 
Hope sustains the mind, 

" "" time, and strike off the wheels of his citariot, 

1 Btand BtUl, and make opportunity tarry aa 
natt occasion lor it, this were eome^ing to excuse our delay 
to nulJgiite and abate the folly and unreasonableness of it. 



* The word it ooiamonly called the neuter pronoun, is ouuiouuu™ .ipijr 
Eervioeable in enabling us to alter the arrongement. Thus, It is hops that 
aiistainn the mind. It is by hope that the ff!"-" " ""'"i"-^ *- «" 
Wliatdy's Ehetoiic, Pat 3d, Chaji. 2d, Fart IJ 



is snst^ed, &C. Set 



Chi 



•St: 



Conformable to. 
Compliance vritli. 

Conversant mlh* a 
person, in a thmg- 
Dependant zipon. 
Derogation fiwl. 
Die of or it/. 



Disoonr^emant W 

Eager IB. 
Engag^.-». 
Esoephoa/iwin. 
Espert at or in. 
Fall ii/nder. 

Free fioTit. 
Glad of or at. X 
Independent of or • 



Vsof: 



Provide witk.fo 

agtdnst. 
Eecondle ta, 
Beplete with. 
Besemhiance to. 
Eesolve on. 
Beduce ««i' 

Swerra/w 
Taste o/or. 
Think of or 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy of. 



for. 



tWe are aisMipo 
•Kbta WB have It, ai 



ntea./aailn| 



tl)irtl(glflaB((iaUiffi^j''4c. ' ' ■„ 

1 A taste V' a thiaif, ImpUes ictt^ enjoj^ent of It ; 
m Mpaoity ter enloymont ! u, " Wlien wahava had a 1 
BeonotaTenotaBtejirflKMBOfyleo." 

"MinyottlieBewonl* BometUma take otbsr prop 

sDlLBt" "Fallra^, to taaiom;" "fall apoa. to atb 



lah wa3 glsiifOv 



IBpleBSUIBBOfvtnuei 
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Tlie records of Scripture exMMt no character more reuuirkable and 
taafractiye fhm that of the Palriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
tre ns, tried in all the vleissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a 
slave rising to be rnler of the land of Egjpt ; and in escry etalion, iavoi 
is ftcqnirea bj him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtue. When 
he was overseer of Potiphar's house he iiroved hia fidelity by strong 
lemnlationa, which were honorably resisted by him. 

When tha artifioea of a faJse woman thi'ew him iuto prison, he was soon 
icndered conspicuous even in that dart mansion by hia integrity and 

Poetiy is sublime when, any great and good affection, as piety or pat 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it. 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
the aspiring tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
by it. 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend U> generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in lh.e earth equals the gi'andeur conspicuous In 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great change in the government of his 
oountry. 

The Spartans considered war as flie great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exorcise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and fn^alily. 

He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that ho might enjoy present 
ptoasnre. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches tis, we become 
twriiied with inia^ary evils. ■ 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Providence alone can order the chan^ng of times and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart. 

Ii is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitahle than others, or at least that tliere ai'e some branches of 
stndy which give more foil and constant employment to the intellectual 
l^ulties. 

While many considerations allure the young apd cnterpnsmg to com 
merdal pnrsnits, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eye conid scarcely reach the lofty and noble celling, the sides be- 
ii^ regularly formed wifli spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illummaf ed with avast profusion of 
"gtts. . . ,. .„ 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, ana passions, diversifies 
He wide cirde of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstrucled his passage awakened him from the trangn^lity 
01' meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
turned from ihe divan and was entering his palace 

Let us remember fliat of smaU inddeals the system of human Me la 
(ihijflj composed. ,, . , , 

Her temper and her eapadty were the foundation of her smgular talenta 
for government. She was endowed witti a great command over hersrlE 
Bud she soon obtaircd an uncontrolled ascendohcv owr the peopl" 
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Fem soverdgns of England s 
circumstances, and by ~ 

BO BnccEsafuIlj and feUdtiousiy. 

The enemy was snbdued and the gaiiison w: 
ous anny rettunod triumphing. 

To be docile and atteati""' " "■' 

MSss Hannab Moore's w 
llie morals of tbe people. 

The elegance of her manners is aa conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He look great pains that he might obtain tie rowaid. 

Gentle manners always please us most. 

Sti'ong expressions suit only strong feelings. 

Providence has famished ns with talents tor performing oitr duties and 
reason to goite in Uieir performance. 

We can see tlie wisdom of God in all his works. 



Ill every corapoailioa there should be a due jiitermLsture 
of long and siioi^ sentences. For this reason the student 
Bhoctld understand how 1« form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * lu the prosecution of this work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, somt, 
person or thing which is tlie governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentenc*. 

Another principle, which he must also hear in mind, is that 

. * Professor Kewman. says, in his Ehetorio, that " Vivacity of Style is 
someflines attained by tJie omission of conjunctions and the consequent 
division of tlie disoirarse into short sentauosB." Tho following esampla 
illuBtratsE his remark ; 

" As the storm increased with the nigbt, the sea was laahad into tremon 
dous confusion, and there was a feEufalsidlen sonnd of rushing waves and 
broken gnrges, while deep called nnto deep." 

" The atSm increased wilh the night. The sea was lashed Into tremen- 
dous eoniViBion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rusMng waves and 
braken surees- Desp called unto deep." 
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whicli is expressed in Dr. Elatr'a second rule for the preserva- 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one seiiteace, things which have so Little connection, that'±hey 
could hear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
Dbscure, that it is safer to err by too many short Bentences, 
iivx by one fiat is overloaded and embarraBsed. 

S/Xatiiple. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
•i titter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
Iwgues. 

Compound sentence formed from Hie preceding simple ones. 

The SnISan peing dangerously wounded, they canied Jiim to his tent; 
and npon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into a Ii'.t«r 
which Iranspcrted him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 

This sentence will be bettei it it be constructed as follows 
so that thcie bhill be but one governing woi 1 from the begm 
ning to the end of the setitcnce Thus 

The Saltan harag dangeron'lj wounded -waa earne 1 to hia te t and 
on hearing of the deleat of his troops ivaa pat into a I ttei and irana 
ported to a. place of safely abo it fifteen leaguta distin 

The following rules far the aann^ement of wnia shoild 
be particukrlj observed, m the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Bale Isf. The worls should be so arranged as to marL as disthtnly as 
JoseiHo by (ftei lo aUon tl e r"lat on of t3 a seYcnl j arts to each other 

This rule retiuiica that the verb should be placed as near as poaaible lo 
«he nominative ; that the ofgect should follow the verb In close saccession, 
Ihat adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification ihey 
affect, that the preposidoa should be immediately followed by Uie won! 
which it governs, and that pronouns should bo placed in such a position 
»s to leave n* donbt in the niiwd, with regard lo their antecedcnta. 

Ride 2d. Wlien a cirouinatiiice Ls thrown into the midst of a sentflnre 
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11 should not be placad between the capital clauses, nor so as to hai p 
loosely, but should be distinctly determicied to its comsexion bj the posi 
tioo which it occupies. 

The following Bentcnca, composed of several simple sentences, is badlv 
arrfinged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circumstance ' is whidi a 
dirown into the midst of the sentence. 

' The miaiater who grows less by his elevation, like a tloiue placed on a 
B%Afy pcdestai, will always have bis jealous; strong about him. 

In tliis sentence, a beantifat simile, by its improper location, is not oiU; 
deprived of its effect, but is aa encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beaatj, and 
becomes highly omamenlal. Thus ; 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
less bj his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about hjio. 

Rule 3d. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct pictare, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed within the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever caqnot be grouped so as to form an harmonious pictare, should 
be presented io a separate sentence. The' following sentence shows verj 
cleail; the bad effects of a change from person to person 

' The Bdttons left to shift for themselves, and d^j h^irassed by cruel 
inroads from the I^ets, were forced to can in the Saxons for their defence, 
who couseqnentl;^ reduced the great part of the island to their power; 
drove the Britons mto the most remote and mounlainons parts, and the rest 
of the cotmtry, in customs, rehrion and langu^e, beeame wholly Saxon.' 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight iterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate: thus. 

The Britons, left to shifl for themselves, and d^ly harassed by the cmel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call hi the Saxons for their defence. 
Bat these (the Saxons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
then: own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote, and mountain 
ons parts. The consequence was, tliat tiio rest of the conntry became 
inhabited by a peopls in language, manners lind reUgion wholly Saxon. 

Rule 4lh. The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
nsed with advantage only when that to which the pronorai retire is qnite 
obvious. . The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

'One may have an (dr uAi'cA proceeds fromajustsufficiency and knowl- 
edge of llie matter before him, vikich may naturally produce some motione 
of bis head and body, inhich might become the bench, better than the bar.' 

In this sentence the pronoun ' iiikick ' is used three times ; and each time 
vritli a different antecedent The first time that it is nsed its antecedent 
is air, the second time it is auffiaertcy and hioiiiledge, and the third, modona 
tf the had and iorfj. The confusion thus introduced into tiie sentence 
may he avoided by employing t!ds for the second whii-h, and each as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of Itaowi- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may namrally proSnce somf 
motions of the head, suti os might become the bench better than the bar. 

Rule ?ith. All redundant words and claosea shonid he avoided. 
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The reason for this rnle is, that whatever does not add to the meaning 
»f aaeolencemustbe useless if not hurtful.* 

In conclusion, it may be remarked in tte words of Archbishop Whalelj, 
It is a useful admonition io young writers, that thej should always &t 
tempt to recast a senlence tliat does not please ; altering the arraugerient 
•e of it, instead of merely seeking to change one ivonl 

also; fbr there may bo, E ,.,..- _ _ , 

wish to remoTe, but can find no other to supply its place. But the obiecl 
may perhaps be easQy acconiphshed by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the aubstitntlon of which implies an alteration in the 
■' — "" It is an exercise, according' -■-■-■ 

iducive to the improvement c 

a variety of diiferent forms. 



OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE-t 

The English Eanguage oonsists of about thirty-eight thousand words. 
This includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verba ; to which mtist be added some 
few lerniB, which, though set down in the dic^onaries, are either obsoleta 
or have never ceased to he considered foreign. Of these, about twenW- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. ItSo 
majority of the I'est, io what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek ; Latin, however, has the latter share. The names of the greater 

Cof the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
,ientlyin discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief ao^noiea at work there, and of di( 
changes which vre pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; l« three 
oat of the foiir elements, earth, fire, and water ; tliree out of the four sea- 
Bons, spring, snmmer, and winter ; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one ; as, day, night, morning, evenmg, twilight, noon, 
mid-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of vmicb are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted ibr the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, nail, sleety Sunder, Sightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component pans of the 
beaulnfu] in external soenerv, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this langnage we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest conne^uons, and the strongest and most 
•mwerful feelings of natare; and which are, consequently, invested will 

* See page 71, where the term Eadundaniw is separately considerBd. 
t The account here given is from the " Edinburgh Beview," of Octoboi 



IS39. See, also, page; 34 to 40, on the subject 



ureh E 
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our Oldest and most complicated associations. It is tJus language wMch 
has given ns names for father, mother, husband, wife, brotlier, sister, son, 
dau^ter, diild, home, kindred, friends. It ia this wliich Las furnished us 
with the greater part of those metonymies, and other figurative expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imaginaUon, and Uiat ia a smgie 
word, t&B reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hospitality, fnendship, or 
love. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wtuch 
we are sosceptlble, are expressed in &e same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, ahimie ; and, what is of more consequence to the orator and 
the poet, as well bs in common life, the outward signs by wliioh emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon ; such are tear, smile, blush, 1c 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those objects, abont which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common life, receive their names 
fVom the Anglo-Smon. It is me language, for the most paii, of buisiaess ; 
of the coanting-house, liie shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who ia fond of pMlosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabniary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, hut the many, and that portion of i( 
which enables the bulk of a nation to CKpress their wanis and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of nt least as much importance to gen 
raal happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverba, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manual 
and vade mecam of " hobnailed " philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very large propoilion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, ia Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases by which we most enei^eij 
cally express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Aiiglo-Saxoa 
origin.* The Ladn contributes most largely to the language of polite 
tif^, as well as to that of polite UCeratnre. Aglun, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, wiiii^ though not truly and properly offensive in them 
selves, wonld, if clothed m the rough S^on, appear ao to the sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society ; dressed in latfn, these very 
same ideas ^all seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
whidi, from the frequency with whi<Ji they are used, and from their being 
BO constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in po£ 
Ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
el^sical eiroirailocntion, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 



unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishoneil, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would bo thought as uncouth in a drawing-room, as 
the plonghman b " 



d purity of hia language. He fr^ldom 
uaas an Anglicized Latin word, when a pvu^ English expresaion is at hand. 
This wiE account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemenoe of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of ^tate, Hon. Daniel Webster. 
i To what is here a^d of the Saxon, may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe, ' in a dialORuc between the jester and the 
iwineherd. (Vol. 1. 1). 25. S. H. Parker's edition.) 
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'uteiuJi" is lavendered over into unpfcasan/ tffijtma, or an HI oder, 
• sweat," dilnted into fbnr times the numl>er of syllables, becomes a vetj 
moffeiisive thing is the sliape of " pei-spiration."* To " sqnint " is soften- 
td into obliquity of viaion; to be "drunk" isvolgflr; but, if a man be 
simply intoxicated or inebriated, it is oompaxaiively veniaL Indeed, we 
may say of tbe classical names of -rices, what Burke more qneationablj 
jaid offices themBelves, " that Ibey lose half their deformity by losing 
ail tbeirgroBsneaa." In Ibe same manner, we all know that it is veiy pos- 
sible for a medical man (o pnt to us questions nnder the seemly disguise 
of sdontific phraseology and polite circumlocution, which, if expvessed in 
the Irare and rude yemacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draogbls 
(jld piUs. Lastly ; there aro many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that Uie connexion between thoughts and words is as inljmaie as 
Umt between body and spirit, well nndeialands. There are thoughts in 
themselves trite and eoramon-place, when expressed in the hackneyed 
lenns of common life, which, if adorned by some graceful or felicitons 
novelty ctf expression, shall assumo an unwonted air of dignity and ele 
^ce. What vras trivial, becomes slrildagi and what was plebeian. 



PEEIPinUSB, PEHIPIIKASIS, OR dECUHCLOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM AMD ATITONOMASIA, 

Periphrase, poriplirasia, and circumlocntion, aro words aU 
meaning tte same tiling, and are equivalent to what is gener- 

" How call yon these grunting brutes running about on their fore logs ? " 
demanded Wamba. 
" Swine, fool, swine,'' said the herd ; " 



r thmk, is good H„ ~ _, .- , 

charae of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called port, when she is carried to the CastlB-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Oar, continues to hold his " 
epitbet, while lie is under the charge of serft and bondmen ; bnl be 
Beef, when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destiiied t 
?nraB him. Calf, too, becomes Vtal, in the like manner; he is 
when hs' rei^nires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he be 
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allj- caJJed a ^roundabout expression;' which explaftalion is 
itsslf an example of the figure, because it denotes m threa 
words what peripLrase, periphrasiis, or eircumlocution does in 
ono. The definitions of worfa, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are i>eriphrases. Such circundocutions are freijuently useful, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign htnguages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Periphrase* is freqaentiy useful to ayoid a repelltion of tlie EOme word 
cut periphraaeH of every kmd require careful managemont ; because, per 
haps, more than any other figui'e of speech, they are apt to run inlc 

id tie figures Euphemism 



Words, or phrases that call «p disagreeable ideas are, in po 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as weU as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for esample, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that " he perished on the scaffold," than that 
" he was hanged." Such softened expression is called euphem- 
ism; a Greek word signifying a Mnd speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, ia used instead of the ti-ue name of a person. 
Thus,' when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or "the Kedeemer of mankind;" or to Washingtfln, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge; or. His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia, So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Eoman emperor distinguished 
tor that vice,) or a tyrant is called a New, we have other in- 
r^tances of the same form of expression. 

* Periphrasa, aa defined by Webster, is " The nso of mora words timn ara 
nacesBEry to expreas the idea; na a fignre of rhatorio, it is employed tc 
avoid a common or trite manner of sspreBBion." 

t Bombast ia a kind of expression liy wiiich a eeriouB attempt is made ta 
nuso a low or familiar aubjeot above its rank, thereby never fdling to mafte 
It ridiculous. BatliDs is the reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject by too low expressions. BotJi of tliBM modes of writing equallv 
Bscite the risible faculties of the render. 
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AgMB, when we call Geography, " that science which de- 
scribes the earth and ita inhabitants," or Arithmetic ia termed 
" the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression ia frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or ciarcumlocution. 

This form of expreaaon is veiy common in parliamentary langnago 
and in deliberative assembUes, in wiieh, in speaHng of individnal porsoaa, 
thej are not called liy their proper, names, but by their offlee, or aome 
otbor designating appellalion^ Thus, in epeaking of Washington, the 
' ■ ' " " him, by antonomasia,, as " the sage of Mount Veriion," 
, aa "Hie bard of Atou," from the riyer on whose bank 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
Btrongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.f 



* It is contrary to the rules of all parliamentary asBemblioB, to call anj 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of tjie 
■--'- ^-— ■'-•-■—'— -—■ J —Li-i. I "aents. Thtis, we say, " the 



Bu..e, town, city, county, or wnrd, which he repreaentL. , 

eflnliemacfroroMassaohtisetts," "the membeclrom Virginia," 

ter from Ward 10," &o, ; or, from his position, "the gentleman on my 

right," or, " the gentleman who Jast spiUta," &o. 

The antonomasia is a figure frequently used by the most distinguished 
bistorioal writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the histflrian of tha " De- 
cline and Fall of the Koman Empn^." 



peneable to every one who would study tl 

" VFe may define amplification to be mailing the most of a thought (^ itis 
the epinning-wheel of tha Bathos, whioU draws out and spreads it in its 
finest thread. There aca amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thougiits over a whole folio ; but for which, tlie tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substancB of many a fair Tolnme, might bo redaced intc 
the size of a primer. 

" A passage hi the 104th Psalm. ' Ho looks on tha earth and it trembles, 
h» touches flia hills and they smoke,' is thus ampliSad by the same anther ■ 



' The Mils forget they 're fixed, and in thoh fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for fligh 

woods 
h 'afoot 

Oiat 



The woods with terror wuigad ontfly the w , 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' " 
Ton here see the hills.not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the faster j after this, you are presented w'"' " ^-^ "•-' 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the m( 
SkB corpulen t, pursy fellows, coma puffing and panting a va: 



c« 
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Grammar 



Examples of PeriphTosis. 

Tlie science wliicli teaches the proper vet 

of language. 
The gentle sex ; or, the female sex. 
Ai'ithmetic. The science of numbers. 

To disappoint. To frustrate one's hopes. 
The skies. The upper deep. 

Zoology. That department of natural science ■which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



Mcampks of Mtphemist 



worked so hard that hi 
'i very p 



The roc 
Rlaiy is 



a great slut. 



James worked so h-oA that he 
perspired ^ery fieely, or 
the per^piralion btood on 
him in drops 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
Tia in the lOom 

IVIary is inattenti^ o to hei per- 
sonal appearance , or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. ■ 

You labor under a mistake.* 



^camples of Antonomasia. 



Hera ^ 

The author of. the Iliad a 



Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellingfon. 



The Sage of Mount Vernon 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of 1 



*No word of Holy "Writ has in it a better tnrn of worldly wisdom than 
Ihat from the Book of Proverbs ; — " A soft answer tnmefli away wrath, 
■■"t ^erous words stir up nnger." The " soft aiiawor " is, in fact, a eu- 

«,..,.™ w ;„ ""■"'■'-J— Eg jg(^i^(j,gj., jjg labors Tinder a mistake," 

ion wonM give greater offence, than (he eam« 
nsoCtened hy euphemism 



e is oiTended w 
while, perhaps, no aoctisatioTi \ 
■ dea, esprusBed as abovn u 
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Boston. Tte Literary Emporium. 

New York. Tie Commei-cial Emporium. 

Phila-ialpliia. The City of Brotherly Lovo. 

New Orleans. The Crescent Gty. 

Cincinnati. The Queen of the West. 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis, 

rhe King of France. His moat Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The Gty of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) taaces. 

St. Luke. Tiie beloyed physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Clowper. The author of " The Task." 

The British Court. The Court of St. James. 

The following sentences present esamples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism and Autonomasta, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the wisest of Tom,) saya, " Better ia a dinner of herbs, whera 
loTe is, than n Etolled ox and hatred theremtji." 

David (The JjOhor of the Psalms) vim one of the sweetest and most 
pions writers of the Old Testament 

Mosos ( Tfe Jemish Lciwgiver) was educated b j the dauglilec of Pharaoh. 

Saiil (The first king oflsrod) was a man of unTOmmoa stature. 

Methnsolah (Be who lived lo the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The auHwr of the Wealth of Natifns) says that there is 
in man a natural propeuBitj to track, barter and exdiange one thing for 

It ia pleasant to relieve (be the instruToent ofrSeoing) distress. 

Short Mid (The Iransiera day of) sinful indulgence ia followed by long 
tmd distressing (a dark and Ifimpestuons night or ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spojtie as never man ejioke) says, in his sermon on thu 
mount, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

• The indicious use of periphrasis or cironmlooulion, often involves an ao- 
lajntanoe with figurative language, under which head it properly belongs, 
ia taken from tEat oonneKion Di order to be applied in other aseroises 
■lich pt50ecle the subjcot of figures, 
t His father was Eno-Jh, who naver died, but Kas translateil. 
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He tliought the man ascotmdrel (dishonest) and therefore would not 
pay Mm the money (vjodd place no amfidmce in Mm.) 

He behaved like a boor fin an improper mamw) and therefore the gen- 
teel (persims ofTcJmaiail) would have nothing to do wii him. 

I consider him an impudent pappy fnufe in his mamtera) and shall 
therefore separate myself fram Ma company. 

The man was drunk (mtoxifxUed, or had indulged in Uguor) when be 
naed thfse indecent words (that improper Umgaage) and although I was 
very mad (uias dispkaitd) with him, I did not scold at (rtprose) him. 

Majof Andre was hanged (perished on the scirfFold) ^Uiongh be ei> 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (ehot.) 

That man eats his violuals like a p^ (is wttrefined in Ms maimers ot the 
table) Hud guides down his drioi like a fish (and is too fond of Ma ctip.) 

He has on dirty stockings f Sis hose are not mat) and mnddy shoes (hia 
shoes are sailed.) 

A traly genteel man (A man of rejhemeta) is knoivn as well by his talk 
(converaattoa) as by his clothes (^ress.) He ner* uses low langoage and 
vulgar expressions (iadulgeB in loase coaaersaiion.) His hands and faco and 
bis whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (Hia 
nAote pa-son iskq)l neo! and deanli/,) and brushed his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, fto dress never appears to be soiled,) and he always looks well, as, 
if he were going to a party, (and he cdima/s looks prepared for Ihe draimng- 

Of ihe oldest of the English Poets, (Chaueor) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so 1 hold him in the same df^ree of TCneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author ofthe Iliad and Odgsseg) or the Romans, 
hold Tii^l (the aathoc of the .Slneid.) He is n pei'petnal fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all seienees ; and tlierefore he spesiks properly on 
all sulgects. As be knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
.Shield. 

The aatlior of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that mora! sulijscla are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical. 

The Bard of Avon (Shahpeare) was one of the most remarkahle men 
that the world ever produced, (that eoer appeared, in the ranis ofktananUi/.) 
It may truly be sidd of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paSis of literature than 
aiiy other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting llie writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, f Gramniiu-J and the science which 
describes the earth aod its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches fi-eq^nent' 
ly studied, but too freqnently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott ) mnst have bees 
a man of remarkahle indnstij, as well as of uncommon talent. 
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TAUTOLOGY AND CATACHBESJS. 

Tautology is tJie repetition of the same meaniiig in different 
s:>rds, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the senttnce, " The neftiiiooB vrickedness of his eonauct was 
reprobated and eondemnad by fill." the tautology conflista in the nae of 
neftHouB and viidiihess together; which is the same as to say, the vricked 
wickedness; and reprolxuS and corvknaied, which arc words of fiimilar 
meaning. . So, also, in IJie senleneo, " The brilliance of the sun dasdos 
OUT OYBS, and ovoipowers them with light," the same idea is conveyed by 
the word "daziJes" and the expression, " orerpowers them with %ht ; 
one of them, therefore, should ba omitted. 

Wheneyet anything is represented as being the cause, condition, or 
ransequence of itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, as in the 
Allowing lines : 

" The dawn is ovei-CRst, Hie morning lowers, 
And heavily in douda b»nga on the day." 

Addison. 

Tautolories are allowable only in legf '. instniments, and other writings 
where preasion is of more impoitanco Jmn elegance ; when, (heretore, it 
consists in the repetition of a viurd, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonynio ; but when it consists m the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for clearness or for emphasis, it should be wholly 



Sample. 

They returned haeJc again to the same city from whence 
Ihey came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic ave tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn haeh, the city implies (Ae same 
aity, and from and fokk are both included m the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it Words wliioh do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

Exercises. 

He led a blameless and an ii-reproadiablc life, and no one could Miisra^ 
Sii conduct , , 

God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and wilhoul and 
Opium, produces sloop, because it posscssc! a soporific quality. 
Tlic grass grcws because of its vegetative power, ■ 
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He sal on the verdant greon, in the umbrageous sliade of Ite woudj 

How many there are by whom these (idii^a of good news have nevfa 
been beard. 

Virdl in hh ^neid tells a story yeiT similar to tliat which Homer tells 
in his Odyssey. But the one rehitca me advonturcs of a renowned Tro- 
jan, hero, and Iho other relates the adventuiea of a renowned Grecian 

Our sight is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing a,gteoable objects ; because it is never wearied wiib fatigue, and il 
■requiies no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in g^ning Ihe nniveisal love of all men. 

A fatter, when he sees his child going to tfie silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
OTOrahaded hira ; and as he hears the last final departing tnell sounding 
m his ears, may say, I will descend aud go down to tlie grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. Bat he turns away in the hurry and haste of bnsi- 
nosa and occupation ; the tear ia wiped ; his eyes are dried ; and tliough 
when be returns and comes back to his domestic hisu-a and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh conies up to his remembrance, and 
is recalled to his recolleeUon, the snccoding day blunts and removes Bie 
poignancy irf his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat. 

Tliere is a sweetness and sacred holiness in a mother's tears, wben they 
are dropt and fall on tbo face of her dying and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with o heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is clear and obvious fliat inligions worship and adorahon ^onli" 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHRESIS. 

There is Miother fault into which careless writei-s ai-e prone 
(o fall, which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term Catachresis* may not be inappropriately applied; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is agmnst 
rhetorioianstoeipraBSOM.oitMe,oryB^eiMe o/a II , . 

ed fh>mLts oriwnal application, and made to espress something .. — 

variance with its etymology. It is a sort or blundering denommabou, 
ohlefly caused by retaining fiie name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are changed. The tbuig that ia madCj foi ei- 
ample, ia often designated by that of fliB substance ftoni which it is fabri 
oated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, beoanae, 
in mosicaaeB, it is made of that material, and thia figure is a Metowmm, 
Bat anoh vessels are ocoasionally made of other metals, still retaimng the 
oama of cojipers, and it ia this misnomer which is called KtiSoeSrwi* 



From Uiia oipian'atioo it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
though not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly Inan 
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Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is by tie virtue of ehanty that the ridi are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word chanty is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-^ving. 

Exercises. 

Gregory favored the nnderCaltiDg for no other re^on Ihan. Ihis, that the 
manager in coimlcnanca favored (i. c resaoUed) his fiiend. 

True wit is nature to aiTfintage dressed ; and yet eome works have 
more wit Ibaa does them good. 

Honor leaches us to respect ourselrea, and to violate no right nor prtv 
ilege of our neigUior. It leads ns to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn 1o bo governed by dqi;radiag and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motivo which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for Hie support of the ministers of the 
church. 

The professor wag a professor of religion. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect the arriral of your ftienii'* 



PIJ:0NASM, VBnBOSITT, AHD KEDUKDAKCS". 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superflu- 
jus, in order to express a thought with greater energy ; as, 
"I saw it vntk my own eyes." Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, " with my own eyes,' 

Keonasms are usnaHy considered as f^ulis, especially in prose. But, 
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la poetry, Ihey may be sparingly allowed as poetical licenses.* Tbej 
ore allonaMc, also, in animated mscoucse, to introduce abruptly sn em- 

EhaOc wordjOr to repeat an idea to impress it more sdongly ; as, "He (hat 
ath ears to hear, let bira hear." " I know thee who tJiou ait." 

Pleonasm is neaiiy allied to tautology, but is occasionally a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be ctm^dered jus^aUc, and 
Bvon sometimes elegant, when we wish to present thought with partien- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an noemjjhatie repe^on of the same idea ia 
one of ths worst of faults in wriljna;. 

Pleonasm implies merely suporflnity. Altliough tho words do not as 
In tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm dilfers, also, from what is called verbosity. Terbosity, it is 
trae, implies a snperabimdance of words ; but, in a pleonasm liero are 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be bct;ter lo omit them, because what tliey mean is aiumportant 

Another difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
bo made, by simply omitting the superiluons words ; but, in a verbose 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit _ 

It is a good mis, always to look, over what has been written, and to 
etrike oat every word and clause, wiiich it is found will leave the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, thim it was before. 

There are manysentenceswhich wonld not befff the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and force of the expression, and wMch 
would be very mnch improved, were they Tucasl, and tJie sense esprossed 
\iy fewer and more forable words. Thus, tor instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted witJiout affecHng die sense, 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
iiecessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with snoh 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 

" Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin 

Eedimdancy is anotlier term, alao employed to signify 
stJperfluIty in tlie words and members of a sentence. Ploo- 
Easm and verbosity relate, principaliy, to the words in a een- 
tence, but redundEmcy relates to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen 
tence exemplifies the fat:lt of redundancy, 'f The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
deHght through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first. 



If See the article on Poetical Licence- 
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The foUowiug sentences present examples of pleonasm, 
verbosity, and redundanoy, which may be corrected by the 
learner. 

Exercises. 
The rain, is it not oyer and gone 1 I hear us wind, only the voice o! 
My banks Ihey i 



) sniTey so many boauUes, without a secret satisfaction 
ana complacency. 

Th^ rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This great politician desisted from, and renounced hia designs, when 
he round them impricticahle. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he ahhorred and de 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern irf piety, -virtue, 
and religion. 

The human body may be divided into tlie head, Iruali, hmbis, and 

Ilis end soon approached ; and ho died witli gi-oat courage and fordtnde. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that be despised the senti- 
meiita of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and dependenoo strenglh 
ens and increases corruption. 

This maji, on all occasions, trea ted Lis inferiors with great hanghtinesB 
and disdain. 

There can be no rognlarity or order in the life and conduct of that man 
who dors not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement and 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguona expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

Ihs cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, Iteeps ap a kind 
of daylight in hjs mind, excludes every gloomy prospect^ and fills it with 
a steady and perpetual seranity. 
Bcingcontent with deserving a triumph, ho refused the honor of it 

In the Aitic comraoawealth, it was the privilege of every citizen and 
noet to nd! aloud in public. 



xxin. 

VAEIETr OF EXPRESSION. 

The various modes of transposition and inversion, by which 
the same idea can be expressed h^ different inflections of the 
words have already been presented. In this esereise the 
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modes are su^ested by which the idea may he ci,>thed in 
different limguage, stJll, for thB moat part pmserving it» 
identil^y-* 

Example 1st 

The young should be diligent and industrions, and make » 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, indusfiy, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, he industrioiB; make the hest use of your 
time i an awM responsibility resta npon you. 

Young persona should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be dihgent and industrious, and to empby their time 
in useful pursuits ■ 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ llieir time m 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In tlie morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fancy are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves to be. 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requlrmg 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. "And what is its worth? — Ask death- 
beds i they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



« It ia to be observed, that, in the ptaotico of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher Bhonld not be too n^d in notacmg tie faults ol 
Dleonssm, verboaity, or redundanoy. The object of the eseroiie la to give 
ftSaidoflan^W, and it wSl be weU, when this obj«ct is par^ally 
effected, to reqnirl the learner to tafee hie own sentences and prune thero 
on the principles esplained in the preoeang exerciBea. 
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The young should be diligent and industrious, and procerly 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them -with her warning 
voice tha.t the yoiiag should praotisi the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvemeat of their lime is at ail 
times expected from them. 

I^ampla 2d. 

_ [The different modes of expressing the same idea giva 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned m 
the Introduction. The subject of style wiU be more fiilly 
treated in the subsequent pages. The foUowing sentence wiU 
exemphfy to the student the effect of two of the varielies of 
^tjle.] 

i%& of simpk JfairalioH. 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 
Slple of passionate exclamation, in which the prominent idea 

is brought forward, and the cirmmstances are cast info the 

tltade. 

James is murdered ! I saw John stab him to the heai-t. 
Exercises, 

jc c;u«ful to make use ot nis understanding az 
-, — 13 hia dictionary, in Uio patfonniiaoe of these exei 

.._S^*-'"'^i^"^^'"P ^ "^ ^""""^ health, tJie value of it fs aeldom known ' 
As no roads are so rough as those that have just been mended, bo no 
Bmners are so mtoleraut as those that have just turueii saints. 

TPhen certain persons abusa ns, let us ask ourseli-ee what description 
of characters il is that they admire ; we shaU often find Ihig a. verv con- 
solatory question. 



■* In the Introduction to this book, notice waa taken of the diiforent 
/orais, OT style, of oomnoaition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
h ',""^f .^T'"!?! ™^ diverailiea of style thera mentioned ; and it wiU 
Ds usMni to the atuaent, whan ha shall have become aonuaintad with the 
oivorsities of styla, hi tha subsequent pages of this volume, to endeavor to 
oesignata them respectively by their peculiar eharscleristiea; It may here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the calba'da. 
Style, allows tha introduotlon of teTOis and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writinir. 
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ConteraporiirieE appreciate the man rather ihan the merit ; but po» 
[erity -will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All Ijeyond enough ie too mnch; all beyond nouiisliment is luxury 
aU beyond decency is extravagance. , . . , r i, 

Porm your taste on the daasica, and your principles on the book ot aJl 

Let the first fruits of your intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into your nostrils the breath of life; and with that breath, joni 
immortal spirit. ... 

The love of learning, though truly commendable, must never be grati- 
Eed beyond a certain Ciuit. . It must not be indolgcd in to tbe injury ol 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your yirtna. 

What will the fame derived fram llio most pi-ofonnd leammg avail yoi^ 
if yon have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
diaritable. v ,, . 

There is nothing more extraovdmary m this country, than tlie Iran 

silion of the aeasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 

wjiHEfes, and summer is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day, 

not of one mgtant ) and the manner of it exceeds belief. 

On coles' wings immortal scandals fly. 

While virtaous actions ato but bom and die. 



TBAHSLATIOH, OK CONVBESIOH OP POETKY INTO 
PROSE. 

Poeliy when literally translated makes io general but in- 
,i[.ld pi-ose. Prose is tlie language of reason, — poetry of 
letilmg or passion. Prose is characterized by fuhiess and 
prcdsiwo. Poetry deals largely in elUptical espressiona, 
exolamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other pecuhan- 
tieii not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodatmg them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviaUona and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, ai-e 
called poetic licences, because they are principally used by 
poetical vnriters. 

The following are some of the Ucences used by poetical writers . ■ 
1. Elision, or theomisaon of pacts of a word. When tbe elision ta 
from the be^nmng of a woid. it is called apkninsis, and consists m cat- 
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ting off Ihe initial letter or sjllablo of a word; as, 'sqairs for esguire 
ganal for ajrainrf, 'gan for began, &e. When tlie elision i from Uie hodj 
of the wori it is called synctipe ; as, list'naig for iisteniiw;, Ihimd'TiTig foi 
&mdmnff, loi/d for imwd, &c. When the ehsion is from the end of a word. 
it ia ealled apocope, and consista in the cutting off of a final vowel or syl 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, m' lae for give lae, fia' for fiom, o' foi 
of, th' evmint) for tJic aiming, Fhilomee for Philomela. 

2. SrKj;Eisrs, or the contraedon of two syllables into one, iby rapidlj 
pronoundng in one syllable two or more -vowels which properly belong to 
separate syllables ; as o* in the word Israel, 

3. ApOHTEOpnE, or the contraction of two woi-ds into one ; as, '( is f 
it is, can't for caimot, Vioa 'rl for (Sou art. 

4. DLamEBiB, or the division of one sjllable into two ; as, pu-is^sant foi 

5. PiEiGOQE or tha addition of an expletive letter ; withoulea for n-'^ 



_. , ie prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable t . 

word; as, appertin^a foT pertinent Jbeloved foi laoed, 

7. ENALtioE, or the use of one part of Epeech for another ; as in the 
foDowing lines, in which an adjectiye is used for an adverb ; as, 



r transposition of words, placing 

"And though, sometimes, each dreaiy panaa belweeu." 
" Him answered then Ms loving mate and true." 

9. TtEONASM, or the use of a greater number of words than ai'e ncjMi 
"ary to express ttie ineaning ; as, 

" My banks Ihei/ are furnished with bees," 

10. TuBSis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On sihich side sociwr, for. On whichsoOTcr side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necesaajy to complete the grammaUcal con- 

The poets hare likewise other pecnilariiies which are embraeed nndei 
the general name of po^ic diditm. In order to aeeominodate Sieir lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the reslmints wuch verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged m the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1, They abbreviate nouns, adjeoUves, verbs, advcFbi " 



13 words which, althougli formerly c 
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2. They make use of ellipses more freqnantly than prose writem 
omitting tba article, the relative pi'onoun, and sometimes even its ante- 
cedent ; using the auxiliaries without Ihe principal verh to wliich they be- 
long ; and on the contrary, tiey also sometimes make use of repelitione 
which are seldom otaerved in proso. 

3. They use Ihe infinitive mood for a noun ; use adjeelires for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for adjectives ; ascribe qnall- 
ties to things, to which they do cot iitorally belong ; ibrm new compound 
epithets ; connect the word self with nouns, as well ss pronovms ; somo- 
linies lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and give to tho 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarlj employ or omit the prefixes ; use actiTe for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs; employ participles and inteijec^ons more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that arc not in all respects 
similar ; and use conjanctions in pairs contra^ to grammatical rule. 

6. They alter the regular arrangement of llie words of a scnfcnce. 
placmg before the verb words which nEually come after it, and afWr the 
verb those that nsnally come before it, putting adjectives after their nonns, 
the auxiliaiT after the principal verb ; tlie preposition after the oWective 
case which it governs ; the relative before the antecedent! the inifinitive 
mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one mood of 
tho verb for another, employ forms of exprcEaion similar to those of otho' 
laj^uoges, and different from those which beloi^ to the English language. 

But one of the most objectionable futures of poetic diction is &e & 
teijection of nnmeroos details, between those parts of a sentence wMcb 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following es 
tract from one of tJie most celebrated j>oets of the language, generallj 
eliaractcrized by the simplid^ of his diction, the objeclivo case is placed 

before the verb which gorenis it, while a number of ci ' 

introduced between them. 

Bat me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that moiAs me with the vieii 
Tba,!, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I foEow, flies ; 
M-jfortane leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 



fallini'ing extraeta, the student mm/ point oat t/ie peculiarities i 
iCTios, vt/iic/i have now ieeti enumerated. Tke vmrds m Ral 
/dm in recogTiizing them.] 

The cottage cnra M efoijpSgnm bai-k. 

The ]ripe of earb- ^tphtrd. 

AfBictkm'a s^deploren thy youthful doom. 

Whit dreadful pleasnro, there to stand sublime, 

like diipwreeked mtsiner on desert coast ; 

Ah I Bee I the nnsi^tlyslune and sluggMi pool. 

Save an the editary vale anbrowtisd 
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Heredilary bondmen 1 Know je not 

W/io would be free tlienisdiies mu?! strike the blow J 

No jfre tbe kitchen's cheerless grate displaiied. 



And thon, O sun 1 
Boul of sorroundins worlds ] in whom test se 
Shines out thy Ma&f; may I sing of Ihee I 



In tuorhi-rejoicing state it moves sublime. 

Otl in the sliUi/ eight. 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise f 

And Race, Viriue ! Peace is all thy own. 

Be i! dapple'e bray, 

Or Je it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor trulh nor safety buys. 

And sculpture that can keep tiioe from to die. 



Sat sidelong to the gently waving wind, 
To lay the woU-tuned instrument reclined. 

Had unitmbitioQs mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 



In the following exorcises tie learner is expected fo write 
the ideas conveyed iu tte poetical extracts, in prose, varying 
the words and expressions, aa well as the arrangement of 

* ThiiformofeKprHBalon, where one mood of the verb is nsed for another, 
19 somotimas imitated by prose writers. Thus, " Sixty summers had passed 
over hia head without imparting one ray of Tvaimlii to his heart ; ivifhotit 
exoilJng one tender feeling fi>r t£B sex, delved «f whose cheering presence, 
the pmdise of tbe wodd leav a wildemesa of weeds." — iVew H^mtAl^ 
Magaeine. In this extraoC, the iaperfiM ofthtMijiaictiBe is used without 
its attendant oonjunotlon f&r tfcephiperfect of Qi&polBntiai. Cowpc ' 

uses th 
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them, so as fo make clear and disfJnct sentences, * as in tha 

following 

Example. 
Eeason's whole pleasm-e, all tte joy of sense, 
Lie in three words, — health, peace and competence. 

Same idea expressed m prose. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures 
which this world can afford. 

Ihtamph 2d. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary (vay. 

Same line transposed in a variety of ways. 
The plooghman plofls his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plods. 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward pbct, &c. 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of- the ten modes in which the above recited line has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Soott, in a. letter to his son, ( See Lochkart'i Idfe, Vol. V., p. 
54,) has tha following langnnge: " You shonld exeroise yonrsolf fteqnantly 
in tcjlng to make trfmslatlons of the pasanges which most atrikayon, tmng 
to invest the sense of Taoltns in as good EnElieh us yon can, This will an 
swec the double pnrpoBe of making yourself familiar with the Latin anthor, 
»nd rfvhig yon tlie command of your own language, teMch m> venoit wiU 
ever have, viho does noi stJiStf EitgUsh, ComponlMn in early life." Tha 
conversion of verse Into prosa it is conceived will, a,t least in a good degrea, 
subserve the sama usafnl pnrpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly reoominended, espeolfillj to those whose minds hava not beao 
disciplined by an attention to the classics. 
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prose, the animation of the style is ofteu endangered. Poetry 
admits more ornament than prose, and especially a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) by 
whieh life and action are attaibuted to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupU, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give clear ideas 
Bad command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also aa 
an exercise of the imagination. In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to aiter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 



If over jon slionld come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni's buckel, — bnt 't is not the true one,) 
Slop at a palace near the Reg glo gate, 
Dwelt in of old bj one of the Donad. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fonntains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain joe, — bnt, before yon go. 
Enter the honae, — forget it not, I pray yon, — 
And look awhile ttpon a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that tllnstiious &mily ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I care noi 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his Hll, and comes end cornea a^aiit, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward aa to speak. 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said "Beware! her -vest of gold 
■Broidered with flowers, and clasped fcom head to foot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

* Any -volume of poaticd entraoia - 
the student. It is therefore deemed ii 
an additional iintnlier of them. 
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And on ter trovr, fajrer Uian alataBiM, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her faea, 
So lovely, jet bo arch, so fnll of mirth, 
The overflowinga of au innocent heart,— 
It haunts me stni, though many a jseu- has floa, 
Like soma -wild melody I 

Alone it liangs 
OTer a menldering heirloom, its compajiion, 
Aa oaken ohoat, half eaten by the irorms, 
But richly oarved by Antony of Trent 
With scnpture-stones from the life of Christ : 
A cheat ttat oame from Venioe, and had held 
The duca! robes of some old ancestor ; — - 
Tliatby the -way, —it may be true or falsa,— 
But don't forget the picture ! imd you will not 
When you have heard the tJUo they old me thera 
She-waaanonly child,— her name Gmsvra, 
The joy, the pnde of an indnlgant fatJier ; 
And m her fifteenth year became a bride, 
MaiTyiog an only son, Franeeseo Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love . 
Just aa she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She was all eentlenesa, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favorite theme of evary tongue. 
But now the day was oome, Iho day, the bSac ; 
Mow, irowning, smiling, for the hondradtfc Wmo, 
The nttrae, fhat ancient lady, preached deoormn ; 
And, in the lustre of her youln, she gave 
Her hand, witli her heart iu it, to Franoeaoo. 
Graat was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast, 
■When aU sate down, the bride herself was wanSn* 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" 'T ia but to make atrial of our love 1" 
And flUed hia glass to all ; hut his hand ahook, 
And Boou tVom guoat to guest the panic spread. 
'T was bat thatlnstant she had left Francesco, 
Landiing, and looking bask and armg still, 
Her IT017 tooth imprmted on his finger, 
Bntnow, alsa, she was not to be found j 
Nor from that hour coidd any thing be guessed. 
But that slie was not I 



ig it away hi battle with the Turk. 

Donati lived, — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of aomeUfijig, 
Somethingheoouldnot find,— he knew notw&t. 
When he waa gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering cheat was noticed ; and 'twas sidd 
By one as young, as thonghOeas as Gmevra, 
"Why not remove it IVom its lurting-nlaoB ? " 
'T was done as soon as said ; bnt on the way 
It burst, it fen ; and lo 1 a skeleton 
With here and Ihora a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
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A ailden clasp, olnsping ashredof goM. 
Ajr else had perished, — save a ■wedding ring, 
And a smsil seal, liet motlier'a legacy, 
EngraTeu with a name, the name of botli— 

"(ftiewa" 

There tlien had sho found a grave ' 
l^thin that chest had she concealed herself, 
Plntl^ng with joy, the happiest of the happy j 
When a Bririiig-lcMyc, that lay iu ambnsh there, 
Pasfaned her down for eyer1 



Conversion of the preceding Story into Prose. 

THE LEGEND OF MODENA.* 

Ill an elegant apartment of a palace overlooking the Ecg^o gate in 
Modona, wSeh, abont fifty years before, belonged to the noble family of 
Donafi, but which now ivas occupied by a very distant branch of thai 
illusions rai^, sat the loveliest of its descendants — the beautiful Bes- 
tncB, the flower erf Modena. Dpon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich oostmncs, wMeh her favorila 
attendant, Laura, was airangii^ where their ridi folds fell most w'ace- 
full)', and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored light j 
for the fejr Beatrice waj selectinD; a becoming attire Ibr a masquerade ball, 
which was to be given during tfie gay season of the approadiing Cami- 
ral. But a shadow of disoontUEt icslcd on her brow, es sho surveyed 
the splendid dresses — thoy wore too common-place — and sho turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eye rosleo, upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the faposlriod wall, Which represented a young and 
heautifal figure in the attitude of 






suited her ot , , 

wear, at the approaching festival In yain Lama expostulated, and the 
difflcully of obtaining Euch an antiquated costume was brought to ber 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was tn^un. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was prodioled, if she persevered in her 
whiio. Eegardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, spile of M thair old legends, whish she 

* This "Legend" was written by a young lady of abont thirteen ye^.n 
of age, and presented as an esoroise at the public school in flijs city, un'ior 
the ehnrge of the author. 
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which she thought might eontwn EomethiiiB suitable. Impabootly sha 
Tnuted, TvMe her attendants lifted the monldering cover, and then bont 
eagerly forward to look at its contents — she slmoked and fell mto tli« 
•rras of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 



The lef end of the unfortunate ladj of the portrait was indeed true — 
these were her remains. Beatdto was carried to her room, and a month 
passed bofijre she recoTered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
oxdtement she experienced ; and never again did she nungSe in the dis 
sipaled circle of her native dtj. These scenes had lost their charms — 
for the skelelon ajid its histoiy continually presented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that " in the midst of life we are in death," and 
warning hoc to prepare for that change which must occur in the course 
of our existence. After a whilo, Beatrice bst fliese gloomy sensations, 
and became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and pardci- 
pated in those mnoeent amuaemenls of life, whidi she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which she used to admire. The ohj chest 
and portrait were placed carefmly together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the name, " Guievra," which 
had been found among the other relics of tJie chest. She also wrote, for 
the perusal of her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



GINETKA. 



" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky," and the w nd, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces wh urronnd 
cd ^e palace of the Donati, mii^led its soft, sweet sighs w b h mu 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, ecus n 
sending a shower of spray over the waving foliage that shad wed tl m 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, h on 
diild of Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent father." Indeed h 
genUcness and sportivonese made her loved by all, and 



She had seen hut fifteen Bummera, and these had glided away like ■ 
ftiiy drean, — and then 
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And there she stood, looking at those old familiar ai 
tCTed in her dark e^e, and a shade of sadness n 
like a cloud shadowing ber " eunn j ekies " ; — for, on tne morrow, sue 
was to part from her childhood's home, she was " to giye her hand, with 
lier heart in it," to lYancesco Dorio, a, bravo and handsome son of that 
noble famiij, whose name often occurs in the annals of Italj. Long did 
Gmena linger at the window. " My only one." The voice was her 
father's, irfio, accompanied by Francesco, came to seek her ; and thero 
they remaned, looking out on that lovely scene ; and many were the 
Joyous aatidpations, the bright hopes, the dreams of ht^pmess which 
mingled in their conversation, wMe Francesco plucked the white flowers 
from a vine which hung aoi«3S the casement, and wreathed tham in 
Ginevra's long dark curls. But a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly Ihej; parlod to dream of Ihe morrow, 
which they fondly Ihought would bring with it the reahzation of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdrops 
wore weaving brin;ht rainbow webs over shrub and flower, and the fresh 
monung breeze blew Ihe vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
wMoh echoed with the merry voices, — tlie gay laugh, and the light stop 
of the prond and beanliiiil assemblage, collected to grace the wedding irf 
Donatfs lovely dai^ter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear among 
Italy's fairest children. Her di-ess of rich green velvet, clasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls' shining among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear uie star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and hnsband watched her giaceful form, 
as she glided among the gay throng, receiving their congratulations as 
tbe bridia of Fiwiceaoo riona. flolhing seemed wanting to complete 
their b^pmcsa. Mirth and fesdvity, the song and the dance, all lent 
flieu' attractions and added to their felicity. Ah 1 did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happiness is not for earth '' 

Ay, tremliio when the o'np of Jot o'crflowa 1 
Tame dovm tbe snelllug heart I The bridal rose 



Gaily the hours passed by ; Geoevra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement. Aa she passed Francesco, she whispered her intecaon of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
Ihey all in seai-ch of the fiiJr bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
HiB lofty halls, ihe dark closets, and secret ^artmenls of that spadons 

K'ace, which xesoimded with merry voices and laughter. Long they 
ked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alaimed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevta was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half Irantic, continued the search, which grew hourly more hope- 
less. Week after week, months pa^cd away, but nothing was heard- of 
the lost one. JTrancesco, weary of that hfe which was now deprived of 
nil riiat endeared it to earth, jomed the army of his countrymen, 
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■■And long ralKlil j-on Have seen, 
AooMniai|-wBiiderb.B, Mto^BMtO(aQmMMiiE,__ 

Aod -where was Gineyral Half btealiiless with haste, she ran to an 
old galleiy iu tlie upper part of the palaoe, fancying her pursuers haii al- 
most overtaken her. As she hastilj glanced round the dimly ligbted 
fallery, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
sautifullj caryed and omameuted by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
whidi once held the robes of a prince of hor ilinstiions race. Quick as 
Ihonght, Ginevra exerted her strength to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held hor fr^a form. Trembling with joy Mid excitement, she 
beard the loved and well-known l^nes of ^Francesco's voice, who was fore- 
most m pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the coyei- ajar to admit 
the air, flipped and it fell, " fnstenmg her down for ever." The chest was 
constructea, for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shnt, and could only be opened hy one outside touching a particular part 
of the carions workmanship. But, hcfbro Francesco reached the ealleryi 
the loyely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe iu that closely shut 
chest. Many times tliey passed the galleiy, but they heeded not flie hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas ! was destined to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perinmes over her grave, watered l^" the 
tears of fliose ibat loved her. Her ihte was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live Ibr ? In the beautiful language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 









XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. 

An anagram is the transposition of tte letters o£ a word, oi 
short sentence, SO as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning- Thus,-the letters which compose the word 
itone, mfiy be arranged so as to form the words tones, notes, 
or seton ; and, (takiagj and v as duplicates of * and «,) the 
lettera of the alphabet may he arranged so as to form the 
words Sti/x, Phlegm, qmZffrown'd and lack.* 

* Pilate's naesti» ■ io Seati," Quid f\i veriias'^" (What is truth?* hae 
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-Ftamples. 
AstTOuomers, Moon-starers. 



a—c-^ Great Helps. 

Gallantries, All great sins. 

Democratical, Comical trade. 

Encyclopedia, A nice cold pie. 

Lawyers, Sly ware. 

Misanthrope, Spare him not. 

Monarch, March on. 

Old England, Golden Land. 



-"jvw.™,u, Best in prayer. 

Punishment, Nine T' 



Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Kadieal Reform, Hare mad frolic. 

Eevolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 

Charles James Stuart^ Claims Arthur's Scat 

Eleanor Davies,* Eeyeal, Daniel. 

Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

es of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 

is a mere literary wnuBement, the esereiae is not considered 

worlir of much attention. ■»« 

been happUy converted man anagram to Ois maris, " J}i^i vir sui adeit" 
(It IB the man wlio is before yon.) ' 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Polana viitb his no 
ble relatives of the house of Leaoinslsi, to the annual asaminadon of the 
studenla under his oars, at the gymnasium of LiEsa, -with a nomber of ana- 
grams, all composed of the letters in tie words Domus Leseinia. The 
recitations closed mth an'heroio dance, in which each, youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evoluHoa Hxe 
boys esMbited the words Ades iacohimis; next, Omiis es laeida; next 
Omne ns Imttda; Stmj, Mme airka loci ; sisthly, Sii eolvmna Bd ; and 
jit the conclusion, Iscatide soMtmc 

But a still more remarkable Enagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek uiBcriplion on the Mosque of SI. Soph^, in Con 
Btanfmople : i f , ^^ •^■"^ 

wMoh present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
nrtt to left. " ' 

Sir Isaac Newton wES in the habit of concealing his mathemaUcal dia 
oovenea by depositing the principles in the form of anEOTsms ; by which 
kita"T ^t™^""^' li'a™ the merit of the invention without its being 

n * T^i^ ^^y f"""'^'' hcTBBlf a prophetess, and anpnoscd the spirit of 
Daniel to be m her, because Uils anagram could be formed from her name. 
BEt ber anagram was fanlty, as it contained an / too mnoli, and an s too 
Bttle. ^e was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
Tkima meanot- Davi^. " Sevoc so mad a ladle." 
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OP GRAMMATICAL PROi-EIfiTY. 

A_tliough the details of Grammaj: and gvarainatical I'uie 
are not embraced ia the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some obaervations, hy way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

DiEECTiou 1st. In determining the nimiber of a verb, regard must 
be had to flio idea whiehis embraced in tlie subject or nojninalive. When- 
ever :the idea oi rAwoMly is conyeyed, whether it ho expi-essed hy one 
word, or one hundi'ed, Mid however connected, and in whatever munber 
Ihe Bubjeot may bo, whether singular or plural, all verba relating lo it 
must be made to agree, not with lie number of the luoirf or loorSs, but 
with tie number of the ika conveyed hy the words. 

DJEICIION 3d. Ill the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namoly, that the number of the prononu must coincide with, the iiea iJbn- 
tiuned in the word, or words, to which the pronoim relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular : if it convey plur^ty, the pronoun 
must be plnraL These directions will be better understood by an example 

Thus, in die sentence, " Each of them, in Iheir tnm, receive the benrfls 
to which they are entitled," tbe verbs and ptonouna are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word eoci, althongh it includes all, implies but one at a lime. 
The idea, therefore, is the idea of umiy, and the verb and pronotm should 
oe singular , thus, " Each of them iiihis turn receive) the benefit lo which 
he is entitled." 

The aameremffl-k maybe made with r^ardt* tbe following sentences: 
"Every person, whatever be their (his) stataon, is bound by the duties of 
morality/' " The wheel kiUed another man, who is the sbtth that kavt 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) by these means." " I do not think that any 
one should incur censm« for being tender of tkeir (his) reputation." 

DiBECTioN 3d. In the use of verbs and words which express dme, 
care rnnst be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps tliete is no rule more frequently violated 
than this, oven, by good ivriters ; but yonng writers are very prone to the 
error. Thns, the author of the Waverley Novels has the following sen. 



■e Parker's lamo edition of tho Waverley Sovjls, Vol. Xin. p. 1 
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" ' DeaciipOon,' he said, ' teas (is) to (he author of a tonuince, exsatl^ 
what drawing and tinting leere (are) to a pidntfir ; -words vers (are) hia 
colors, and, ff properly employed, they am&l (can) not. fail to place the 
■ " h he misked (wiahea) to ooBJuro np, as eflfeotually before _Uie 



1 eye, as the tablet or canrass presents it to the bodily organ. Tha 
^|]fiF^.* hfl Rontinufid. * iTstvlted iapply) to boUi, and an exuberance of 
. TOrboso and Jj 



le mlBB,' ba continued, ' appUed (apply) ti 



position, whioli lo 

widely different B, ..-- . , 

Bsaeaoei because aE, Bsccpting the language to be made utv v., «.... ,.-, 
presented to tho eye by tlie dressea, and persons, and actions, of the per 
formers upon the stage.' " 

The 'author was misled tliroughoat in the tenses of tbe yerbs in this 
extract, by Iho tense of Hje verb said, viilh which he introduces it 

DiRBOTiON 4tli. Whenever several verbs belonging to one common 
subject occnc in a sentence, tho subject or nonunative roust be repeated 
whenever tliere is a change in the mood, tonso, or form of the vei'b, 

DiEBCTiOH 5th, In Hio use of iJie compaiativo ^d superlative de 
grees of tie adjeclive, it is to be remarked, that when two" things or per 
sona only are comMred, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
shoold. he usefl. Thus, in the sentence, " (Jatharuio and Mary are both 
well attired ; but, in liicir appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Maiy the 

most showf " '■■ '-.:— ^ f ti." ~a!~"'!.-,.:- :™..- 1., . — i:"^ 

Ab there aj . 

comparad-ve degree namely n 

DlRECTiOH 6fh. Nenlef and intransitive verbs should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as iixts gone, i> gromi, is fallen, ia 
come,* mag be rdied on, &<%, although used by some good writers, are oh 
jectionable. 

* Althongh this form of expression ia sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other.good anthoritles, yet reason and analogy will not justify us m assent 
uig to their deciaion \ for, besides the awkwardness of the esmBsaion, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
inflnanced in his rejeotion of such expressions, by the very sen sibls and 
eondnsive remarks of Mr. Pickboum, in a very laarned worlt, entitloi" " * 
Dissertation on tba English Verb," published in London, 17S9. Dr. P 
lAir in h\, " firammfir?' neee 137. savs, " It Beema not to have been c 
whether the p 



lev in his " Grammar^' page 137, says, " It eeema not to have been deter- 
ml^oil TiT, t5iB Tflno-liah oTaramariana. whether the paasive participles of 

_ ^_ !foraT;hBm._ The Frenoh.in 

this case, confine themselves strictly to tha former." " This remnik-'' says 
Mr. Hokbourn, " ooneaming the manner of using tiie participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded; for niostoftkem. are conjugated 
with evitoir, to have." 

Such expressions as tha following have recently become very common, 
not onlv in the periodical publieataona of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, " The house is being biiitt." " The Btreat 
la being paved." " The actions that are now heuig performed," &c. " Tha 
patents are being prepared," Tha usage of the baat writers does not sano 
tion these expreaaions ; andMr. Pickbourn, in the work jnat quoted, lays 
. down the tbllowiug principle, whioh is conclusive upon the subject 
"Whea^tmrtlupariiciiile in wig- is joined by an auiiboj'y verb to a nomina 
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DlBECTiOH 7tli. In the use of irregular verba, a proper flietintllon 
ehoHld be made in the use of the impei-feot tense and the perfect partidple 

He done (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a great risk: He haa 
mistOfJc (mistaken) hia true interest; The cloth was teove (woven) of the 
finest wool : Ho writes fla the best antiiors wonld have tarote (written) had 
ttiey nrrU (wiitten) on the subject; The bell has been ranj (rung); ] 
hare spoke (spoten) to him upon the subject These sentences are in 
stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and parijdplt 
has not been preserved. 

DiKEOTiow 8lh. The negative advei-b must be followed by the nega 
tive conjnnction; aa, "The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
slandii^, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im 
proved by nsing the conjunctions in ijairs, aubstituang neither for not 

In the "following sentences, llie conjunction hn is improperly used. " 1 
cannot deny 6m* tSid I was in fault," "It cannot bedoubtediul that this 
is a state of positive gcatifieatioD," &o. 

DiBECTioH 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipsis would occasion obscnrity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws oi 
God aad man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws rat 
raeant; but, in the expression, "Ifte laws of God, and the laws of man,' 
Hie obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by Hie use oi 
omission of the mddes. " A white and red honse," means but one house 
but, " A white and a red house," means two houses. In the espression, 
" She has a little modesty," the meaning is ;positive ; bat, by omitting the- 
article, " She has iittle modesty," the meaning becomes negative. Tht 
portion of die article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples ; " As delicate a littlf 
thing ; " " As a delicalfl little Ihing." 

DiEBCTioN 10th. The adverb should always bo placed as near as pos 
sible to tie word which it is designed to qualify. Its proper position it 
generally brfore adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil 
ury and the verb. The following sentence eJthibits an instance of thi 
improper location of the adverb: " It had a6jios( been Ma daily ci' 
at a /■ni-fnin hnnr trt viiat Aflmirnl PripRtmrtii ." Thft adverb idmoxl f 



DiREOTioH 11th. In the use of passive and neuter veibs, care muai 

be taken that the proper nominative la apphed. That which is the object 

of the active verb, must in all coses be the subject or nominative of tho 

passive verb. Thus, we aay, with the active verb, " They offered him 

rcy"C t him); and, with the passive verb, " Mercy w^ offered to 

1 p bl f th t t tBk set ly; bnt, when joined to one 

p W f th t t b m n e. If we say, Hhe men are 

buildi g a h us tl paiti pi ivldi g i idently used in an active 
se beutbm pWfth action. Bnt n*en we say, 

Th h use bnildi P t t repp ng,' the participles iidUfng 

a d 1 TO ^ m t cesaard b ltd t a passive sense; because 
neither the 1 so th p t t patl rf motion." See J^'atfoa™ 
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ittni ; " not, " He was offeced mercy," becanse " merey," and not " he," ii 
the thing wiictiwas offered. It is better to alter the expression, b^r snb- 
sdluting a. sjnonyme with, a proper nominate or subject, than, to inWft 
duce sneh confusion of language, as mnat necessarily result from a change 
in the posiljve, fixed, and tme significaaous of words, or from a tiscles 
violation of grammatical propriety. 

In aoeordance with this direolicm, (see, also, Direction 6tli,) 

initead of * would ie betto' to aav 

Ea ■WBB prevoiled on, He was persTiaded. 

Ha was spoken to. He was addressed. 

Sha was Estened to, She was heard. 

They were looked at. The? were seen, or Tiewed. 

It is approved of, It is liked, or commended. 

He was spoken of, ' He was named, er menUoned, 

It is contended for, It is maintainad, or coatasted. 

Ill was thought of. It was remembered, or conceived, 

He was oaifid on by his friend, He was visited by his friend. 

These eiampleB are commented These examples are ridiculed witt. 

upon with much humor, much humor. 

He was referred to as an oraclo. He was consulted as an oraole. 

DiRECTios 12tb. All the parts of a sentence shoold be conetniclcd 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion, among them. Thus, the following sentence, " He was mora 
beloved, bat not so' mack admired aa Cynthio," is inaccurate, bccanso, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, " He vras more beloved as Cynthio," &c. The 
adverb more requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, "He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not go much ad 
imred," 

AgMn; in the sentence, "If a man ham a hundred sheep, and one of 
them goes astray," Sa., the subjunctive mood, luim, is nsed after the con 
junction iK in the first poit of the sentence, and tiie indicative, ooes, in the 
second. Both of these veibs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
anbiunctive mood. 

No definite i-ule can be given, which will enable the learner to mnie the 
parls of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
shonld he ddigenfly compared, and a siiailarity of constmction be carefully 
maintsdoed; while the leamor will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by thp 
authorized roles of sjntas. 

in deemed espedient to insert them here.} 
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OS THE SELECTIOB OF WOHDS AOT) EXPRESSIONS. 

Besides grammatical oorrecfnesa, the student wlio aima^ al 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay attention 
to the style, or manmer of expressing his ideas. Kules relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric- 
Perspicuity, (by which is meant clearness to the mind, 
easiness to he understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to the con3tructior> 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrases. 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas should have the three properties csii^di' purity, propriety, 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the i^om of the language which we speak ) 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

INirily may be violated in three diiFereut ways. First, Ihe words raay 
not be English. Thia fault is called a barbariam. i 

Secondly, lie oonstmction of the word may not be in the Englisii 
idiom. Thifl fault is called a soUdsm. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be emptoyed to express the 
precise meaning which coslom baa affixed to them. Thii fault is lenned 



Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best uaa^ has appropriated to those ideas which 
•ve intend to express by them ; in opposition to low exprea- 
Biona, and to words and phrases which would be less siguilJcaul 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal rules for the preservalion of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

S. Supply words that arc wanting. 

S. Ee careful not to iise the same word in different s.enses. 
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4. Avoid the injudicions nse of technical tonus ; that is, terms ot 
expressions which ore usel in some art, occupation, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous iTords. 

6. Avoid uniatolhgiblo and mcoDaistent worda or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and pliraaes aa are not adapted to (he ideas 
intended to be commimioated. 

Precision signifiea the retrenching pf superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither moi-e nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's Idea who uses it.* 

The words ui 



than is utlended. Precision stands opposed to these lhi:eo fhulls, but 
chiefly to the last. Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faidts. The words which are nsed may he proper; that is, they may ex 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fully; but to beym^, 
Bignifies that they express tiial idea and no more. 

The great sowce of a loose style in opposidon to precision, is the inju- 
didons use ot words termed eymm/moia. They are calied synonymous 
becauBe they agree in expression one prindpal idea ; bat, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some divecsity in the drcumstances.t 

While we are attending lo prerasion, we most be on our guard, lest, 
from the dwire of pnming too cbsely, we retrench al! copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be foil and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exa<^t in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficnlt al'' '" ' ''""" 



XXVIII. 

OF THE COHSTRUCTION OE SENTENCES. J 



I genera!, should neither he very long, nc 
very short; long ones require close attention to make v 



, ^^ _ -„„,-- ,- in dilVerent 

words i and to Pleonasm, or the use of soporfluous words. 

t See Lesson SIX The student who wishes for exercises on the sub 
ieetBOfpnrity, propriety, and preoieion, will find them in POTkerand Fox's 
Grsinnmr, Part III., pp. 78.86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

t The substance ot the remarks on this subject, is taken from Blair's 
Ehehirio. A groat part of the l^nnnage, also, is copied literally from that 
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clearly percoive the connexion of tlie several parts; aod 
Bhort; ones are apt to break the sense, and weakea the con- 
nexion of thougLt. Tet occasionally they may botli be used 
with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constrnctcd in the same manner, and with the 
eameDiiniber of members, should neieilio allowed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences BhonM also be avoided ; 
for the car tires of either M tbem when loo long conthiued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods yariously constmcted!, 
not only gratifies the ear, but imperta animation and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are the 
four following : 

1. Clearness. 

2. Unity. 

3. Strengtli. 
i. Harmony. 



OF CLBAENESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect seiif«nee is dearneas. Thia 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The fsults in writing most destructive to clearness are two, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 

" Prom the natnva of oar language," says Dr. Blair, " a capital rule in 
l!)e arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mn- 
toal relalion may clearly appear. This mle is freq^iiently neglected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

" By greatness, I do not only mean lbs bulk of any single object, but tlie 
largeness of a whole yicw." 
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U the color, or any oilier property? Its proper p 

" By greatness, I do not mean (ho bulk of any singlo object only." 

For aen, when it is asked — What ii 
a Einglo ol^eet ? Ihe nnswer comes o 
' the largeness of awhoIcTiew." 

Tills extract shows flie importance of giving ttie right posilion to 
iAverba and other qtialifying words. Particidar attention must be given 
}im to the piMB of the pronouns uife, Tehicli, lehai, whose, &c., and of all 
jbose pnrticlea which eiipress the connexion of the parts of speedi. The 
Jiliowiiig sentence is faulty in this respect. 

" It is foliy to pretend to ar 
lieaping up treasures, ■which j)---..„„ 
Orovidenoe of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, aa it here stands, graromatlcBlly refers K) ttje immediately pre 
ceding noun, which ia (reasMres, ajid Hiia wonld convert the whole period 
ma nonsense. The sentence should bare been oonstriicle^ Siua : 



"Itis follyto pretend, by heaping up tr 
tne secidBuls of life, agmnst which not 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 



The unity of a sentence impliefi its oneness. The sentenca 
may consist of p^^; but tiiese parts must, be so closely 
bound together as to mate an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generally in every sentence^ some person or thing which is the 



j.ii«ii) js gBiienmy in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
govcmmg word. This should be continued eo if possible from Iho begin 
mng to the end. 

Another dircction or mlo to preserve the nnity of a sentence may bo 
flms staled : Never ci-owd into one senlence ideas which haro so bttle 
conniMion that they might well bo divided into two or more sentences. 
E IS the safer extreme io ei.T rather by loo many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is. keep dear cf ua- 
centhesesin themiddloofit. 
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Tlie fourtfi rule for the imity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect close. 

In conformity mlh thd first tnle Etatol above, it roay he observed, that 
if tliare are a number of nomJnalivcB, or subjects which cannot bo con- 
BOCled by a conjunction, or thrcwn into some otlier case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 



" The yoatli who hud fonnd the caTBm, and had kept the secret to Mm 
self, loved tliis damaali he told her the dangar in thne, and persuaded hei 
to trust heraeif to him." In this sentence there is petfeot nnity. The 
word youfh is tlie governing word, and the pronoun he, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is aubstituteu, to avoidT the repelilion of the ooiijuno- 
tion and. But the writer continues, " They got into a oanoe j the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, — these women swim like 
mennaAds, — she dived after hhn, and rose in the cavern j in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
foof hung with stalactites." 

Here, every one of the rtiles of unity is violated. The nomiualjre la 



ineed Eix different tunes. Ideas havmg no eonm 
mely: Their getting into a canoe, — thedescripti 



lat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — tJie dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, ara 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim 
like mermaids," is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle ot the 
sentence ; and the :^ase, " the roof hung with stalacUtcs," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect dose. The same ideas intended lo be 
conveyed, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the lawa 

" As ihey got into a oauoe, to procsad U> the CBVcm, tlie place of her 
retreat was described t» her. Lifce the m;! vi her oountrywomen, she 
could swan like a mermmd, and accordingly diving after him, she rose m 
it of about fifty feet !□ ezoh of its dimea 
rned with stalacUtes." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
participle instead of the verb. Thus; "The stove stands on a platform 
wbidl is raised six inches and extends the whole lenjth of the room." 
ThJ! sentence is better expressed thos; "The stove stands on a platform, 
rix nches in height, and extending flie whole length of the room." 
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OP THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence is strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the several words 
and members as will exliihit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and give every word, and mem 
her its due weight and force. 

To the prodaction of this effect, perBpicnitf and nalty ate absolntely 
necessary; but more is reqniEilo. Eof, a sentence may be oleBr; it may 
also be compact, or haye tie roqnisite unity ; and yet, by some unfarora 
bledremnstance in the stmeture, it may fail in ftat strength or Uveliness 
of impreesion, which a more happy collocation would produce. 

Thejirsl rule for promoting the strengtt of a sentence is, take from it 
all redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

" Called to the exercise of tlio supreme c^mmanil, Iio exerted hi» antbor- 
Ity with moderatjOD," &o,, than " Being called to the exercise," &o. 

It is a most usefiil exerrase, on reviewing what wo have written, to con 
tract that circnilons mode of expression, and to cut off those useless ex 
crcsconceB, which are usually found in a first draught. Care must be 
taken, however, not to prane too closely. Some leaves most be left to 
aholter and adom the fruit. 



3B should be cleared of superfluous words, bo also moat lliev 
je of snperflaoua members. 

Thus, speaking of beanty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lifh Unguage says, 

"The very first discovery of it strikes tie mind with iaward inv and 
^rsaaa ddiglu over the faeulties," 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was ejtnraased in the first. 
^Theiecuniirnle^for promoting the eliength of a sentence is, jay pnrlic- 
"' "" ' " * ' ' relatives, and particles employed 



^e from, yet it may often bi 
It would be botteu to say, 
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" Though virtue borrows no aaaisfanoe from the advantages of fortune in 
may often be acoompaDiod by them." Or, " Though vircua may often be 
aoeompaniod hy tlie advaolagea of fortune, it borrows no assistance from 

The strength of a sentence is mach injured by an nnnoccssary muld 
plication of relaljre and demonstrative partidples. 
• In conversation, and in epistolary VjrltJng, the relative jironoun raa» 
be omitted ; but in compositions of a serious, or digniged kind, it should 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language, 

"He brought the books I requested," 
But in dignified discourse, the pronoun whieh should be inserted. 

" He brougtit the boolis which I requested." 

With regard to the conjunction and, it should not be unnecessanlj re 
pealfid. Whooever, however, wo vrish objects to appear as distinct from 
each other as possible, the and may be repeated; thus, 

" Saoh a man may fall a viothn to power, bat truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." 

VS. B. In snob cases, tJie eomma must precede each repetition of tne 

The third rule for promoting Btrength ia, dispcKe of flie principal word 
or words in that part of the sentence, wbere they -will maJte the most 
striking impression. 

In general, flio important words are placed at the be^nning of a sen- 
tonce. Sometimes, however, when wa propose giving weighlto a sea 
tcnce, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, and then bring it onl 
fuLy at tiio close. Thns, 

" On whatavor side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
IB his wonderful uivention." 

The fowth rule for promoting Iho strength of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a dunas, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion Should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
sentence con^sts of two members, the longer should in general be the 
eonclnding one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of wMch liie latter is tlie better, for toe reasons slated above. 

' We flatter ourselves with the belief that we hava forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us." ..^ ., v 

" When ora' passions have foramen as, we flatter ourselves with tlie be 
liaf that we have forsaken them." 

The Jifth rule for constmclJDg sentences with strength is, avoid con 
dnduig them with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of tiiis kind are particnlorly emphat 

.n antithesis' 
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But whan Uiese inferior parts of speech are inkodnceil a; _ _ 

ces, or as qualificationfl of more important words, they ahionld always be 
disposed of in The least conspicuous parts of llie period. Tiiu3,itis much 



This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase wMeh expresses a circuni 
sMince only, caoDot, without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this , 
In th.6 memhei^s of it, where two things are compared or contrasted i 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expresseii ; some resem 
blance in the language and conairuotion ought to be observed. 

The following passage beautifully exempMes this rule : 

" Homor was the greater ECnius : Virgil the bettar arUst ; in the one WB 
admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hurries as with a com 
g impetuosity! Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 

...,.1. "ision; Virgil Iwsfowa willi a cardW. magnifi- 

.pours outiia riches with a sudden .OTeraow ; 
Virgil, like a river in its hanks, with a constant siream. When we look up 
on flieir machines, Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattering lightnings, and firing tho heavens. Vir^l, like !iie 
same power in his benevolonco, ooonselling witli the gods, laymg plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thizs constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently repeated, have s. sensible beauty. But if such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it iwtrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a r^ular jingle in the period, which liies the ears and 
nlainiv discovers ntfectation. 



XXXII. 

OP THE HAKMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being commiinicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under llie lica<Js of (^etmiees, 
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Unity, and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of 1-' 



If we would Epeak forcibly and efiectaElly, we must avoid ihc use o) 
Buch wordB, — 1. As are composad of words already compounded, the 
BBveral parts of which are not easily, and thsrefore not closely united ; hs, 
unjuecessftJncM, uaongAtaiferfiwss, tenderlieartediKss. 2. Sneh as have the 
syilables which immedialely follow the accented syllable crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce; as, qatstiotdess, chromcUn, eotwent 
iclers. 3. Such as Imve too many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable; !ia,pTmmTly,cvrmily,mmmirilji,jxri^}itonneis. 4. Such as have 
a short at unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
nnaccenied syllable very much resembling it; as, hdiiy, siSUg, 2ow%, 

But let the words themselves be otgt so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greafly impaii'Od. 

Though attention to the words and members, and tlie close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should 
[lerspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
tiie period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
Bentence always loses more in point of weight than it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not he too long, nor dbproporlion 
5te to each other. When they bare a regular and propordonal division 
diey are much easier 10 the voice, are more clearly understood, and bettor 
remembered, than when this ralo is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt lo mar the strength of the expressioB, 
and to degrade the sense of the auihor. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should he taken 
diat it be not abrupt nor unpleasant. The following examples will be 
sufficient l« ^ow the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 

" Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 
are prosperous in general." It would be better thus : " Virtue dih'mnce, 
and mdnstry, joined with good temper and prndenoe, have ever bewi round 
Uie surest road to piospenty." 



An author, speaking of flie Trinity, 

lybeL. . 

ir would it have been with thi 



It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 

d3plh of." How much better would it have been with this transposl 

' mystery, the truth of which we Hnnly believe, and the depth 



3f which KB humbly ac 
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Iq the harmoi!)' of periods two things are to be considered, First, 
aoreeaWe sound or modulation in general, without anj piu'licnlnr expres- 
sion. Naxt, the soand so ordered, as u> become expressiro of the sense. 
The first is tJie more common ; the second tiie superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends npon the choice and ar- 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleaaing to the ear, which 
are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which thoro is a proper 
inlormbttore of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh conso 
nants, or too many open vowela in snccossion. I-ong words arc generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
mn^cal, which are not wholly composed of long or abort ByUables,bnt 
of an intermixture of them ; audi as, ddight, amaae, iiriix%, cdenl!/, baain- 
fid impetvosita. If the words, however, whidi compose a sentence, bo- 
ever so weU ^oaen and harmonious ; yet if they be nnskilfnUy arranged. 
Lis music is entirely lost 

There are two tilings on which the music of a sentence 
principally depends ; these arc, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole, 

First, the distribulion of ihe several members should be carefulh- re- 
Karded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
the ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forn^ 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these panscs should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain mnsioa! proporfion U> each other. 

The next Ihine which demands attention, is the close or cndenee of the 
pcrfod. The only important rtile, which can here bo given, is tins, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should mcrease to the last; the 
longest members of the period, and the fuEest and most sonorous words, 
Ehonld be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as ininrions to melody, as they are inconsistent with str^gth of ex 
pression. A mwJcol dose in our language semis m gener^ to require 
ather the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syUables; as, caainm,, particalar, rftr^ii«:t, 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a prei'ious run ot long 
syllables have rendered them ple^ng to the ear. 

Sentences constmeted in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never saccoed each other. Short senteiicea must bo 
blended ilth long and swelling ones, to render discourso sprightly as weli 
as magnificent. 

Tliere is, however, a species of harmony of a higher Mnd 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
crees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor ol a 
discourse. Next, a pejiuliar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employed in descnbing it. lixt 
Onomatopceiu.'] 
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The sooQds of words may be employed for representing three classes 
of oigocte ; first, ofiier sounds ; secondly, motioiis ; and thirdly, Hio emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

Inmostlangu^es, thenamea of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some reaemblance to the sounds which they signify. luEtancea 
of this kind will be found under &e title of Onomatopceio, on page 104. 
The following extracts fwro Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, nnited in sentences so happily arranged, that the sound 
Bsems almost an echo to tie sense. The fi^t represents the opening <rf 
the gates of Hell: 

" On a sudden open fly, 
TWlh hnpetuous recoil, and larrin^ sounds 
The mfcmal doors, and On Iheh- hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The second represents the opemngoEthe gates of Hearen 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her over-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
imitate motion. 

Long syllables nalni-ally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succos- 
Bion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
bodi these wiU be fonnd under the title of Onomatopceia, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

The tMrd set of ohjacla, which the sound of words is capable of •■epre. 
senting, conMsta of emotions and passions of tlie mini Thos, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
ran in smoolii, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

"But how altered wss its sprighHier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her huskins genimBd with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thioltat rang 1 
The hunter's eaJ^ fo Pawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned siaters, and Ihsc chaste-eyed Qneon, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peepingfrom forth their afleys green ; 
Brown Exarcise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leaped np and seized his beeohen spear." 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally connected with slow 
neasuro and long words. Thns : 

" In those deep solitudes aild awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells," &c. 
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Through glades an J gloonis the mingled measnte sto 
Jixercisus, 



Want of Untty. 
The successor of Henry the Second was Me son Trands tte Second, too 
BtBt husband of Marj, afterwards Queen of Scots, who died ^ler a reign 
of one yenr, and was aucceodcd by his iirother Charles the Ninth, then a 
Iwy only ten years old, who had foe Ma guardian Catharine de Medicis 
sa ambitious and unprindplod woman. 

Want of Pnrity. 
The gardens were void of simplicily and elegance, and eiJiibited much 
Ihat was glaring and bizarre. 

PPiini of Prapriely. 
He was very dexterous in Emelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

WW 0/ Prfcisiore. 
Tliere can he no regularitj' or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who docs not give and allot a due share of Ms time to retirement 
and reflection. 

Want 0^ Oeamas. 
Thei'e is a cavern in the island of Eoonga wMcIi can only be entereul 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength. 
.ercd each othet with siu;h rage, that, bemg 



By the means of society, our wanlacomo to be supplied, and our lives 
»re rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlai^ed, and our vir 
iuous affections called forth into tJieir proper csercise. t 

* The teacher or student who wishes for cKsroises mider the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good colleotlcn of 
Ihem in Mnrray's Exercises, an appendage to his large GrMnmar ; or an 
abridgement of them in Parker and Foil's Grammar, Fart 3d m the ap 
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xxsin. 

SOUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 



ONOMATOPCEIA, 

Onomatopccia, or Onomatopy, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words Imzz, eracUe, erash, flow, rattle, roar, hiss, 
whistle, are evidently formed to imitate tJie sonnds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object; as, wave, cuckoo, whip- 
•poorwill, whisper, hum. 

It is esteemed a great beaalj in writing wten the words selected (b* 
the expression of an idea, convoj, by their sound, some resemblMice lo 
the sabject which Hiey espress, as in the following lines ; 



they are employed to express. Thus Gray, ia liia Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling to which he idlodes in Che last verse of the 
following stanza: 

" For wlio, to dnmb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing ansious beina e'er resigaed, 
Left tlia warm preoinots ofthe cheerfal day. 
Nor cast one longmgj H^tgering look behind ! '^ 

And Pope, ia his " Essays on Criticism," in a manner, though different, 
yet scaxcoly less ospressive, gives a Torbal representation of hia idea, by 
the selection of his terms, in the follomng lines : 
" These, equal syllables alone require. 
Though ofl the ear the open vcwels tire. 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, m one of which he dcsci 
the galloping of a horse ; 

" Quadmpodante pntrem sonitu qnatit nngula campum." 
and in another the appearance of a hideous monster : 

" Monstrum horrendum in forma ingens cni Imnen ademptum." 
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id do join, 



Bid efojou 
« one dull 



" Soft ia the stridn, when Zephyr gantly hlows, 
And the smooth, strtam in smoiaher nitmbersfoies. 
But wlien lond-aurges Ush the sonnding shore, 
The hoarse, rough utrse shonld like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax striyes aome roEk's vast weight to tiirow. 
The line too labors, and the words more slow. 
Not EO when swift CajniUB, aoours ihE pl^n, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and aldras along the mai 



rEFINlTION, AND DISTINCTION OK DUTEBENCE 



The object of this eserdse ia to accustom the student to ac- 
quire dear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
^fferonces wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, es described by lo^dans, consists of two parts, which they 
call the geimi and the difference. The genus is the name of the dass U) 
which the object belongs. The difference is the ]iroperty or properUes 
by which the individual thing to be defined is distinguished from other 
Individuals of the aaroe class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
word j'usiice, we may commence by saying, " Justice is tliat virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due." Here, virlve ia the dass to which 
the object hdongs ; but this part of the definition may he applied to Aon 
es^, anolier quality of the same class, as well aa toiusUce; for " Hones^ 
is also a virtue which induces US to give every one his due." Something 
more, ^erefore, must be added to onr definition, by which justice may bo 
distingniEhed from honesty, and this aomfthing more, in whatever form it 
may he presented, will be the differenix which exclndes hwiesty from the 
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Justice is that virtue ■whicli induces U3 to give to every one 
his due. It requires us not only to render every artide of 
property to its right owner, but jJso to esteem every one ac 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withliolding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 



It wM easily be seen from this defimtion in what flie diffheace hee, 
wMch excludes honesty from tho definition. Honesty, it is tnie, reqnirea 
that we ebonld render to every one his due. Bnl honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming cu etery one aceording to his merit, giving 
ercoit for talents and virtues, * &c. 

A definition should genei'ally be an analysisis of the tbing 
defined, thut is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 



1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct, hecause it 
will apply ftlso to a liorse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as weU as to a 
swallow. 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
tills definition is not sufBciently distinct. 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two lege. — And so is a man, 
and tlierefore this definition is not sufficiently excInsiTe, 

4. A swaUow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is a 
tiiU ! and therefore this definitioii is faaltf. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a forked tail, and large mouth, and ex 
ceeding all other birds in the untiring rapidity of its flight and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel bine, and the lower parts of a %h^ chestaat 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to (he rafters in 

the differeace, as well as the cl^s, and may 



t See Parker and Fos's Gromn Rr, Part la., N 
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Etemal 

The torm etatial U properly applied to thai only which always las os- 
Bt«d mtd always iviU exist. It implies wilhoai beginning and iBitluM end. 

This definilaoii excludes the applieation of the term etemi^ from every 
Wng that ever had a beginning, as well as from that which will ever haTe 
in end. The drcumstaiice ofhmiing no heginniHg is tlie specilio difference 

imply only withoui end. 

After espkining tlie meaning, or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 



Give a aefinition to 


the following words, and 




or difference between 


them and other words, which in some respect 


resemble them. 






Temperance. 


To Transpose. 


Amplify 


Eqnity. 


To Disregard. 




Synthesis, 


Excellence. 


History. 


Analogy. 


Actirily. 


Astrology. 


Comparison. 


To Disohey. 


Lit^ratnre. 


Judgment. 


Tautology. 


Science. 






Art 


Description. 


Outline. 




The distinction 


or difference between two subjects may 


likewise be exhibited as in the foUo-\viiig 





Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects. Rhetoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words ; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar a^resses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination'; logic, to the judg- 
ment Ehetorie selects the materials! grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence maj" 
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be grammatically correct, but rhetorically iixcorrect, as in tlia 
following extract : 

" To take arms agaiost a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, 
end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor to Jight water, is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the ftindamental principles of rhetoric. So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
ihiiltless, while it violates logical principles. Thus, " AH men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men, ' 

Slxercises. 

Tkt siwfeni taay shoai tlti dislinclion leluxen tlie /(Mowing words ; 

Qnack and cliarktaa. 

]^ojector, speculator, and e( 

BookwomiB and syllable hniiier 

Cant, prosing puiitanical. 

The word abavi, ag applied tt _ 
phers ; 1st, when asanmed by tliemselves 
their advorsajies. 

The different senses in which the t 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's eharac- 
te'', opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 



"When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obhged to 
receive laws or magistrales from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the mwntenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not nece.ssary that the consent of 
another should he obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet " independent." 

Nor does the submission of a pieople to the wiU of a despot 
oontradict its claim to be considered an independent nation. 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon llie caprice of a 
tyrant, and lie lias absolute power over their Uvea, property, 
and political interest; but this mtemal slayery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, aa such, in tie disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power, A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recogniaed as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or the consent 
of the government to which it was subject. 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries iato action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may ho so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or frem the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regdate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be Wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the piofits of 1 is ! u=inebs 
for sabsisCience, but has laid up or rec« ve 1 as an inhe t a re 
a sum of money, the income of wh h s sufficient for h 
maintenance, he is considered indepenlent in his circun 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent qialty an! 
stat« i but whea a man's independence of character leads hire 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to,. the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them soraething absurd, it makes Mii 
appear ridiculous, 
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XXXV 
ANALOGY. 



Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : Aa agreement or lilieQess between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different. Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what hght is to the eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 



Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the firs! 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation ia lo be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are Iighf> no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute j and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance iu their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles aad suDshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* Wkan tta thing to wliicli Iha analogy ia Enpposed happens to be men 
Honed, analogy has after it the prepositions toot with: wlien both the thing! 
are niBntioiiett iifter analogy, tlie preposition between I? used, — ^A»t<™. 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also, 
b the foUowing extract the poet in addressing the sun sliowa 
an analogy hetween the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. 

" Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow 
And lake them wings and mount a!c« in air," &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerat«s into mere ' sing-song.' 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between wMch an analogy may be traced. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the commore_/(>nMof words is called a figure 
of etymology, or aa etymological figure, [See Elision, ^v;;] 

A departure from the estabhshed rules of syntax ia called a 
Bynlaetical figure, \_See Miallage, Hyperbaton, Pkonasm, ^.] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. \_See 
TrME, Metaphor.'] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures ; but the term is somelimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 



connected with the Bubjecta of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. The work 
ia remarkabla for its qaQinbiess, and possesses sorre merit as a voct^ndary. 
His cautions with regard to tlie use of figures are en oharaoterietic, that the j 
may afford eome amusement, if not edifioation to tlie student. The fOUoir 
log is hla language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 
" The faults of Tropes are nine : 

" Of tropes perpiext, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 
Bl represent! rg. forced, low, lewd, beware." 
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Many woiiis that are used in common diacraiiseiiave two aignificaflons 
or ratiier significatiana of two different kinis ; namely, a litenJ and a 
figurative aignificaUon. 

A word is said to -be used literally or to hayo il3 literal EigniGoation 
wheE it is used in a manner, which ia authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness thelaiigni^e ia which it ia 

A word is nsed figuratively, when tlioueh it retains its naual agnifiea- 
doa it is applied in a manner diffsrent fiom its common application, 
Thus whan we speak of the head o^ an animni we nse the vomfiead in its 
Steral signification as implying that part of the body which containc ^c 
eyes, nose, moutb, ears, &c. But when we speak cii the head of a clasa, 
orofa division of an army, or any thing wimout iifo, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the Mghesl or most prominent pai-t of each, and apply flie name of that 
part m the one, to the similar pait ia the other. In thia manner the 
word is tarofd from ita literal meaning to a figm^ive signification, and 
this turning of the wordteceives the rhetorical name of o trope; a deriva 
tion from a Greek word, which signillea a tamvig. So also, " The davm," 
properly meani the ecriiisipiirtof the morning, or of thoday; and "fiui 
iinht" espressea ibechie 01 laOer part of da^. But, by a rhetorital figure, 
these woras stce nsed to express the earliest and hliat parts of other sub- 
'eots. Thds, " the datva of bliss," expresses the commencement of hap- 
pineas or bliss ; and, " the twBight of our woes" is used to signify tha 
ir termination of sorrow. " The morning of onr joy," implies the 
It neriod of onr eUTOvmpnL " Thp. eve of his denarfniv* '' imTiliog 



The use of iigorea, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

S. The richness of language is thereby inci-eased. 

S. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

■J. They impart animation to style,* 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, which so 
nearly resernhle tropes, that the difference cannot always be 
easily described. 



" And the faults of figm-es are sis : 

" Figures unnatural, senseloss^ too fine spun, 
Over adorned, afifeoted, copious, shun." (!!!) 

"Jt/ieloncmade Easy, by John Holmaa. London, 175 
* The student who wonld see a bt-antiful illustration of this stitioi 
Tflforred to Newman's Ehotorio, chap. 3cl 
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nppUcation of a word, in Us literal meaning, from one object, or class of 
objects, to anoiher, founded npon some aimilant;, ajiaLugy, or resem- 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed ia one 
word. Thus: Tlie soldiers were lions in tie combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions. [See Oomparisofi.'] 

A trope ia the loero change, or turning, of a word from its original sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be chan^d, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say. The cloudafiretci; rain, we have a trope ia the word /oreiai. 
If the sentence he read, The clouds foreshow rain, Che lig;ure disappeajs . 

The following examples will dearly illustrate the differencs 
between plain and figurative language : 



Figurative. She had heen the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamh of his little flock. 

Plain. She had been the pupil of the village clergyman^ 
file favorite child of his smail congregation. 

Figurative. Manl thou pendulum between a smile and 

Plain. Man ! thou who art always placed hetween happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

FiguraUve. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely ii. 
the diannels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
riUa to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dil- 
fosion of knowledge. 

Figurative. A. stone, perhajis, may tell some wandcrei 
where we He, when we came here, and when we went away; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record : Time's 
eifacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain. A itone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscriptioa bearing the date of our birth, and the day 

• "Metaphore is analtecation of a worde, from the proper and natural) 
meaning to that which is not proper, and yet agreath tlicrfjinto by Eoma 
likenessa that appeareth to be into it."— Wilson — Tlis Arte ef E!tclo>-,gHs 
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of our deatli ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone ivill be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

If. will readily be seen from these examples that analogy la 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
™hus in the first example, " She had been tie pupil of fie 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock," tie analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a fioek of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young Iambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student to 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, iu which he may point 
out the subjects between wliich the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

JSxtracts. 

The lueek-ojecl mom appears, modier of daws, 

At ficsC faint gleaming lu the dappled cast. 

How raTsrend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whoso andent pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arched and pondecous roof, 

£j its OWQ weight made steadfast and immoyable, 

Looking tranquillity I 

Toulh is not rich in Ume ; it maj be poor ; 

Part witli it, as with money, sparing; paj- 

Ho moment bnt in purchase of its worth ; 

And wliat its worth — ask dealb-beds ; they can telL 

Enter this mild wood, 

And view the haunts of nature. The eahn sliade 
Shall bring a Idndred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, Ehall waft a baln 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Jjooks in, and sheds a blessing on the scone. 
The breath of night's destnotive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand in evil hoar 
Forth reochmg to the fruit, she plucked, alie ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost, 
voice of thy brothei^s blood erieth unto me from tlie ground, 
'rbou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the rines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light ttie cedur topa of Lebanon. 
The tempests of fortune. 



As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'da decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wredc 



SXXVII. 

TBANSI,ATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGUEATrVB LANGUAGE 

The following Examples present instaiicea of plain lan- 
guage converted into figuratiye. This exeroiae will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but tie difficulty 
"of the taek must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 



Plain. It was evening, and tie sun-elowly went down. 
Figur alive. 'T was eve: — upon his chariot tin-one 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Main. Showery April." 
Figuraiive. Tear-dropping April. 
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PMn. The wiads made the large trees bend. 
Mffurative. The ^it trees leaned back from the eucoua 



MffiM-aiAve. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 
Phin. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasanf 
morning ; and the douds have all passed away. 
Mgwrative The «om is up again, the dewy morn, 

"With breath aU incense, and with ciieek ail blooio, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 
Ptain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Mquradve. Father of Lakes. _ , -r. ,. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightemng the East. 
FiguTative. But yonder comes the powerful King ot day. 

Rejoicing in the east 
Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant slorms. 
Mffvralive. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 
Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 

The snow covers the earth. 
Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 
Plain. Much ram liaa fallen from the clouds to-day. 
Figurative. The clouds have dropped their garnered fuhiess 

PUnn. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 
Figurative. The fair morning ^Ida the eastern skies. 
Plain. Some soliUry column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Fiffurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

ifcire. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 

I shall never attempt it with tears. 
Figurative. If sanshine will not dissolve thy snow, 

I shall never attempt it with rain. 
J^ain. The love that is caused by excitement is Soon de- 
Ktroyed hy affliction. 

Fimtrative. The love that is ordered to bathe m wine. 

Would be sure to take cold in tears. 
Plain. Authors of modern date write for money, not foi 

^^gurative. 'T is but to snip his locks they fmodem autlioral 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plaiu iuto figurative language requires 
4ie exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing .analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tentioa portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
spertal reference fo the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
w'lat the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
f unded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 

jgorous action, and like all exercises having that tendencr. 

■innot fail t^ be highly beneficial. 



RULES OF METAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blsur, m 
relation to metaphors ; 

KraL They must be suited to the nawi'e of the aubjeet ; neither too 
nnmeroas, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We must neither attempt 
w foi'ce the euhject^ by the use of them, into a. degree of elevation not 
congruons to it ; nor, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its proper 
flignity. Some metaphors would he beautiful in poetry, which would be 
nnnatnral in prose ; some mo graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper iu hiatoricai composition. Figures are flie dress of sentiment ; 
aiey should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 

The seeand rule respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are tc 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows ns to collect them without resCrant. But 
we mnst beware of using sneh allusions as r^e in the mind mean, low, 
or dirty ideHs. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entert^n as iveil 
as en%hten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from tie fi-e- 
qnent oeourrenoea of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In lie third place, a metaphor should he foanded on a resemblance, or 
anaJ^y, which is clear and striMng, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
aiscoverei Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, bocatise 
fliey perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der It intticato and confused. 

In tiiejburtk place, wC must never jnmble metaphorical and pldn lan- 
guage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it mnsl 
be anderstood metaphorically, part lilsiiUly 

In ibejtjih phice, take care not to malce two different metaphors meet 
on the same object This, which is called mised metaphor, is one of the 
ETCBtest abases of the tigore. Shakspoaw's expression, Ex example. 
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ost unnatural medley. 

In exomining the propriety of nielapliora, it is a good rule to form a 
picloie of them, and lo coneidec how ihe parts agi'ee, and what kinil o( 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

JUelaphors, in the eixlh place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object. Though each of them he distinct, jet if thej be heaped on 
one another, tJiey produce confusion. 

The lest rale concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. Por, when the resemblance, which is the fotmdation of the figure, 

is long dwelt npon, and carried into alii' ' '' "' "' "' 

girrg IB produced, instead of a metaphor 



PE080P0P0E1A, OR PERSONrFICATIOH, 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, Ae change of things to 
persons. A fondness for life and animated bein^ in prefer- 
ence to insmimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which ]ife and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among tlie best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
eticid writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, aa 
constituting the very life and aoul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 



"But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 



itaele, in his "FrosaHa EationoMs," has resoned the Baid of 
1 this inconsistent metaphor, hy the suggestion, that it WM 
written, " To take arms ngahist assail of trooblas." 
iitreot, from Thomson's Seasons, operates aa a temptation, that 

resisted, to present another from the same page, which, aa a pic 

tnro, remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appaaranoe, and 
n*Umiiy of conception, is scprcelyo'jualled in luiy other language. Timl 



originally 
f This 
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There are three different degrees of thia dgure, says Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of ita use. 

The first IB, when some of the prmerlies of living racatoi'ea are as 
cribed to mammate ohjects ; the seiiiDd, yAisa ttiese inanimaio objects are 
described as actinglike suchas haee /tft; and the third, iviion they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to us, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of thia figrure, which consists in asoribing to 
tnanimate objects same of the qaaiiiies of UviTig creatwes, raisea the atjle so 
little, that the humblest disconrse admits it without any force. Tbos, a 
raging stona, 3 deceiifid disease, a crvd disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, ia so obsonre a degree of personificaaon, that it 
might, perhaps, be properlj classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observatjoo. 

The second degree of Ihia fignre is, when wo represent inajiimate objects 
as acting like (hose that have Hfe. Here we rise a step higher, and tlie 
peiBonificatioD becomes sensible. According to the nature of tlie ac^on 
which we ascribe to those inanimate oiijects, and to the partioularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of tiie fignre. When pursued to a coa- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 

Ibe student may duly appreciate the skill of tiie poot, and the magnificence 
ofthedeaign, it is &5l presented in plain language: 

" Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the eun, as it 
Is parsing alona the ecliptic. All mankind dopend upon it for their daily 
Bnbsistanoe. 1 he seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the atom, influenced as they are by the sun, ara instromental ui prgduoing 
herbs, mills, and aowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and Hfeless recital, the paet has formed ths folliwi'iiia 
m^tnificent pictnre, which he holdsnp to the Btm, nnder the oame (sea 
Onomatopcela) of " Parent of Seasons ; " 

" The vegetable worid ia also thine 
Parent of Seasons 1 who the pomp precede. 
That -waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain, 
Annual along the bright eoliptio road. 
In world-rqioicing state, it moves snbhme. 
Meantime the expeoHnc nations, oiroled gay, 
With all the various tribes of fbodfiil earfli. 
Implore thy bounty, or send gratefol up 
A common hymn ,■ while, round thy beaming car. 
High seen, the Saasona lead, hispnghtly dance 
Hmnonions kniti the rosy-flngerad Hours, 
The Zephyrs floatine loose, the timely Bains, 
Of bkwim ethereal, the light-footed Daws, 
And, softened into joy, the snriy Btorms. 
Those in successive torn, with lavislx hand, 
Shower every beauty, evary fragrance shower. 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 
From land to land is flnsUed iSie vemaTvisar." 
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Here the law is beautifully personifiedi as reachiDg forth its hand l<i 
give as a sword for jiutijng a mui-derer to dcatli. 

In p>3H7, porsoDiiicaiions of this kind ai'a extremelY frequent, and are, 
aide«d, Uie lifi. and soul of it. In tlie descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fniicT, every thii^ is animated. Homer, the fether of poetry, is re- 
inarkabla for the use of this figure. War, peace, darls, rivers, eTcry thing 
in short, is aUne in his writings. The samo is true of Milton and Shak 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objecti 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but os speaking to tis, ot 
luHemng when vx address Hiem. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figures ■ 
It IS the style of strong iwisston only, and thetofoie should never he at- 
leiimtcd, except when tlie mind is cormderably heated and agitated. 
The foUowit^ is an example of this Mod : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise t thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit hannls of gods I where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though snd, the respite of (hat day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to he remarked, with regard to this degree of personiiioation,/ret 
that It should never be attempted nnless when prompted by strong fed- 
mg, and should never be continued when the feohng begins to subside. 

Serondl^. That an object that has not some dignity m itself, or which is 
incapable of making a pi-oper figure in tlie elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be peraomfied. Thus, to address the body of a friend' is not 
at aJl nnnaturai; but to address the several porta of the body, or the 
clothes which he more, is not conjpatible' with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

iiwmpfcs of tie three degrees of peiBonification for the student to 
dasignate : 

"With other ministiations, thou, oh Kature, 

Hcnlest thy wandering and distempered child. 

UneomforteJ and friendless solitude. 

Come, fonem! flower ! thou sfaalt form my nosegay now. 

igliing, through .ill lier works, gave sigus of wi», 
hat all was lott " 



lan the folloi 


ring^ 


i striking 
rf Milton, 


' upon Evf^s" 


edon t 
eating 


' So saying, hi 
' Forth reachl' 
' Earth felt thi 


ngto 


the f^t" 


£pfe 


xlie at« 
,er scat, 
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Tte meet-eyea Mora appeai-a, mother of dews. 



Oh! there is a chai-ni, that morning has, 

That gWea the brow of age a smack of youth' 

And mates the lip of jouth breathe perfumes exquisit* 



iM) arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him 
-though war launched his thunder in fury to kiU. 
There is no malice in thia bnmino- coal; 



ihere :s no malice in thia bnming coal; 

The breath of Leaven hath blown its spirit out 

And strowed repentant ashes on hie head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o'er him the leaves of the foi 
The fays of the wild ehani the dii^ of his rest. 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper dcplorest, 
And moistenest the heath-beil that weeps on his hr 

No might tjor greatness in morlalitr 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calnmnT 

The whitest virtue strikes. ^ 



A thousand blushing appaiiiions atari 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shamea 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain. 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let fame, that all hant aflor in their lives, 
Live registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace na in the di^raoe of death: 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time. 
The endeavor of this present breath may bi 



™ i:?"^ "■f"'"" "^P"^^ will fnraish eioroisas of this kind to the stndeirt, 
tenaerm" it unnecessary to multiply them here. In personifTins inanimata 

«B motel, riiings beantifn!, amiable, or prollflo, or spoken of as reoeivsni 
aud containers, are represented aafimales. "^ =™i«o™ 

11 
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SIMILE, OR COMPARISON,* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of whicli we speal:, 
to another subject having some similarity, in orjier to render 
the desca-iptioii more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in which the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, t But many rhetoricians coneider 
the terras as synonymous, and Jn this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessaj^ to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornsmenfal to the language in 
which that tliought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found soniethmg new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species, t 



re may be a comparison between loi^e things and small, although thera 
ohh be no good siiade. 

\ The diatLnoUoa between sirafla and oompariEon is, thBt tha former nns 
refei'oiice to the qwdity ; the latter to the aamitity. Compariaon is between 
manandleas; similitude is hetweenfluod and forf. "Hannibal hniuflika 
a tompest on tha declivities of the Alps"~ia n lifcenass by swiiiitude. 
" The BUbhrnity of Hie Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer, us wnah 
as thunder is louder than a -whisper" — is alilceneBa by oopiparison,— J, 
O, Adanu, Lee 9. ,„...-. r i 

t The simile, or oompariaon, maybe considered as differing m form only 
from a Metaphor the resemblance being stated hi the comparison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blanca or on analogy. Metaphors and oomparisons founded on analogy ara 
the mora frequent and the more stiikmg, because the more remoio and un- 
lilce in themselves ariy two objects are, flis more is the mind impressed and 
gratiiied by the percepljon of some point in which they agree. Intimately 
oonneoted with Simile and Comparison is the EmUem; the literal mean- 
mg of which is, " something inserted ix the io^ of mtotker ; " bnt the word 
is used to express " a picture, represenang one thing to the eye, and another 
to the understanding i" or, a painljng.or vopresentalion, intended to lioid _ 
forlh some moral, or poliljcal instruction. Thus, a balance is an emhlam 
oljustke; a waiun is the emblem of rmjaJiv ; a sc^itre, or power or sovs 
reicntv. Any thing, which represents another thmg in its predominant 
°i;4.r_, i„ :i^-. »n n—hiom ThiiQ B Innlrmff irlaBs. which shows spots, 
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All comparisons, says Dr. Blair, may be reduced under two 
heads, explaining, and embelliahing. But embeiliahing com- 
parisons are Ibose which most frequently occur. 



but rcscm.blan(« must not be U-cn in too stnet a sense for ni^ual simili 
hide. Two objecta laay raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
though they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ample, M describe the nature of soft and melajichdy music, Ossian says ■ 



This is happy and delicate : yet no kind of mu^c bears auy aetua! 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be introduced ou all oecasrans. As they are 
^0 language of imagination, rather thnn of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or strong 
feeling lo inCroduoe a simile. Ercn iu poetry it should be employed witS 
moderation ; but in prose much more so. 

" ■ e Md down bv Dr. Blair in the use of oom- 



Inlhej!rj(, tliey must not Tm drawn frcm things wtich liaw too ue^^ and 
obvious a resemblance of the object with which they arc compared j for 
^he pleaatu^ which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
diacOTfliy of likenesses among things of different species where we should 

■ it first ddit expect, a resemblance. 



In the accot^ place, as comparisons ou^t not to be 
too obvious, much leas ought ihaj t« be founded o 
raint and distant. These, iiistead of assisting, strain 



g, strain the fancy lo compre 
nam, and throw no'lMit upon the subject, 
lie lAird place, the object from which a conq>arison is drawn ougiit 
nlia an unknown object, nr- f~-i.--™i. f~-,.^~.i-. .™ i,..™ . 



jrofession, are aoquiunted, produca not Uiek proper eiTect. They should be 
drawn ftom those iUusttious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In ths/oHrtit place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These d^ade and vilijy ; 
whereas simiies aie generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, except in burlesque writings, or where an object is meant to he de 
graded, mean Ideas should never be presented. 

motto, " My nourishment is my bane,"'i8 an emblem of the improper use 
we are too apt W make of things, when either hy using them improperly, or 
loo ftoBlj we subvert the design for which they were at first intended. 
" The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love ^ves honor ; — love gives shame." 

Emblems are freq^uently the fonndatiocs-of both Simile and Compaiisctt. 
Analogy i-i the foundation of the three. 
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1. Wit and huiaor are like those volatile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost &* 
soon aa they are exposed to it. 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed. 
Till mounted on tho wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 



4. Then marked they dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

i. She never lold her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melaiicholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument. 
Smiling at Grief. 

6. Oh Night, 

And Stoiin and Darkness, ye are woiidvous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's i-oar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet, as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

8. They are tho native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
»!bowing themselves amid stern virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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y. I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 
10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 
H. As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so iijtolerant as lliose that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it is lost. 

Let the student compare a man of integrity with a rock ; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 

Adversity, witli a storm. 

Affluence, with a fountain. 

the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 

Death with the falling of the leaf. 

Youth, with Spring. 

Manhood, with Summer. 

Old age, with Autumn, 

Death, wilh Winter. 

The reflection of light from the water, with thn 

sparkling of the diamond. 
Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
The style of two -writers ; one with a convex 

mii'ror, sca,ttering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentrating the i^va 

Departing blessings to the flight of bii-ds. 



XLI. 

ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is foundeij 
911 the contrast or op]TOsition of Mvo 'jbjects. By contrast. 
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objecia opposed to each other appear in a stronger light, &ai 
their peciiliar beauties or defects appear in bold rehef. 

Aatilheses, like comparisons, must be subjected lo some rales. ThCT 
must (»ke place between things of the same species. Substantives, attri 
butcs, qualitiea, faculties of the same Idnd, must ba set in opposition. TS 
coQstitute an antithesis betiveen a man and a Hod, virtus and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where (hero is no oppod- 
IJon. But to, contrast one man with flnother, virtues with virtues, fig- 
ures with figures, is portinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be stnking opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appeamnce in the dciiueacion of 
(diaractera, partictdftriy in. hialocj. The historian, in tho perfonnance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportonitj for displaying hia 
discernment and knowledge of human nature; and of distingnisbinc uxose 
nice shades bj which virtues and vices run into one another. It is by 
Buch colors only that a character can be strongly painted, uid anUlhesu 
is necessary to denote those distincUons. 

Anlitliesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts Iho judge 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative wii&ig. 

Anljlhesia ia also used wiA great advantage in descriwdons or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a quality, as follows. 
"I can command the lightnings, — and am dust." 

Again. In the doacription of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says ; " The trunk of an elephaot, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and emit masses of 
obdurate roetal before it, — draw out, without brot^ng, a thread as fine 
BB gossamer, and lift np a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forgo anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and waves." * 



1. Behold my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servants shall r^oice, but ye shall be ashamed, 

2. BeUgion and Superstition, contrasted. 

Keiigion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
iif Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 

* The author of Lacou very JDsily remarks : " To estupKte antithesis 
from literature altogether, woiid be to [Icstroy at one stroke alwnt eight 
tenths of all the wit, Bneiont and modem, now existing in the world. It is 
a figure capable not only of the gvealest wit, but sometimes oClhe greatest 
beauty, and sometimes of tlif grusitsat sublinity." 
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^-a«.jnteiit, and her children are Fear and Sorrow, The 
tarmer invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and aU ita tranquil acd rational pleasures. Tlie latter teaches 
us only that man was born to moura and to he wretched. 
The foimer invites us lo the contemplation of the various 
beauties ot the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely Iramed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pwn. The latter exhorts us toretire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us tliat to 
enjoy the blessmgs sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is sa offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
th« mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
ajrerdse of sighs and tears. 

3. Though deep, yet dear, though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other mea ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom buiJds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber whom it seems to em'ich. 
Knowledge ia proud Uiat he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man ; a 
corrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the miOion applaud, you ask what harm you 
have done ; when they censure you, what good, 

7. Cktntemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit j but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

8. jContrasted faults through all hla manners reign. 

Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet imtrue, 
And e*3n in penance planning; sins anew. 
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The student may now write a list of subjects in pain 
which can be presented in antithesis, and presett one oi 
more of them accordingly. 



A paj^el, considered a=i a composition, ii! a kind of compai- 
ison made to esliibit the re'emblaiice between two characters 
or writings, to show tbeir conformity as it is continued tlirough 
many pailiculara, or m eisential points, TKe parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individual disimction 

JJJtamjile lit 

PARALLEL BETWEEN I OPE ^ND DRYDEN. 

Pope professed to have learned has poetry from Dryden, whom, when, 
ever an opportunity was presented, ho praised through his whole life 
with unvaried UberiUity ; and perhaps his character maj receive some 
illustration if he be compared with his mnster. 

Integrity of understanding, and nicety of discermnont, were notal!ott«a 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude of Di'jdisn's 
mind was snfflciently shown by the dismiaaion of his poetical prejudices, 
and the r^ection of unuaCnrnl thoughts aod ragged numbers. Bat Diy- 
den never desired to apply all (he judgment that he had. HeiTrote, and 
professed to wiit«, merely foe the people; and when he pleased odiers he 
contenled himself. He spent no tune io stiiieglos to rouse latent powers ; 
he nerer attemptad lo make that belter which was ah-eady good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be fanlty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very litSe consideration ; when occasion or necessity callcil 
upon him, he poured oot what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had p^aed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no fuither solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to excei, and therefore al- 
waj^ endeavored to do hia best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
tlie judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indtdgence from others, he 
ihowed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minnte and 
punctilious observation, and i-etouohed every part with indefadgalile dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be foiwlvcn. For this reason he kopi 
his pieces very long in his hands, while lie coiiaidtced and reconsidered 
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them. The only poems whj.'li cim be suppoaofi to have been mittoiwia 
Euch regard to tho times m might hasten their publication, were the two 
cadres of Thirty-ei^ht ; of which Dodslej fold me, that they were btongh'" 
lo him by the author, that they might be fairly copied, "Every line,' 
said he, "was tien written twice over; I gave him a dtian transcript 
which he sent some time ailcrwards to me for flic press, with eveiy line 
isritlen twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his worts ceased at their publication, 
was not stjictly true. Hia parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it fi-om 
Eome of its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its fii'st appearance^ It will seldom be found liat he 
fllteveil without adding cleameaa, elegance, or vigor. Pope bad perhaps 
the judgment of Dtyden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of 

111 acquired knowledge, the snporiority must he allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been alloived more ^me for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a lai^er range, nnd he collects his im^eaand 
iiliistrations from a more extensive cii-cumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in bis general natm'e, and Pope in hia local mannei's. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive apeculation, and 
ihose of Pope by minnta attention.' There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Diyden, and more certnjnty in that of Pope. Foettv was 
not the sole prmse of cither, for both excelfijd likewise in prose ; but'Popo 
did not borrow hia prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
capricious and varied; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. l>rydeit 
obeys Llie motions of his own mind. Pope constraina his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Diyden is sometimes vehement and rapid. Pope 
ia always smooth, uniform, and gentie. Dn-den's page is a naturM field, 
rising ii>to inequalities, and diversified by the varied exnberance of abtin. 
dant veeetfttion; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled 6y the roller. 

Of genius, that power whicli constitates a poet ; that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and aniraaies; the superiority must, with som? 
hesitation, be allowed t« Dryden, It is not to be inferred, that of this 
poeBcal vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had morei'foi 
every other writer, since Milion, most give place to Pope ; and even ol 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems, Diyden's ^rformances were always hasty, either esdted 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com 
posed without consideration, and pubhshed without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
Bought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accnmnlate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope contmues longer on the wing. If of 
Diyden's fixe the blaae is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular an^ 
constant, Diwden often surpasses expectation, and Pope nevci' Ms be 
low it. Dryden is read with frcmient nstonishnieril, and Pope will; 
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This parallel wHI, I hope, where it is well conaidorod, be fonna joat 

■ ■" the reader should enspect me, as I suspect mvaelf, of Eome part'-' 

13 for the niemoi^ of Drjden, let Mm not too hastily condemn m 



Example 'id. 

PAEALLEL BETWEEN JAY ANB BAMILTON. 



"itiT, 



onppflDingit.' They were 
Iwia brothers, — varts sea ; 
ment eqnul, for who would 



undoubtedly yar miiilf Jratnim, and yat 



janpofRs,— 



attach 



equal, for who would venture (ierda to assign to either the super! 

ority ? yet waa that attachment;, though equal in da^ree^ far different in 
kind ( with Hiuniltoa it was a sentimeot, with Jav a principle ; with Hsmil 
ton, enlhnsiastjo passion, with Jay, doty aa well as love ; with Hamilton, 
paliiotiBm was the pararaonnt law, with Jay, a law iiii gravion le^e. 
Eitber would have gone ttrough fire and water to do his oountiy service, 
and laid down freely his Ufe for her safety, Hamilton with the roused oour 
age of a lion. Jay with the calm fearlessr ' — —"— Ta- 
lon's coniage would have bean tha^ of a i 
Of the latter it might be truly said : 



., js greatly, not bt say immoasutably, Jay's superior. In the oidra ai 

deeper wisdom of praclio^ duty, in the government of others, and still 
mors bi the government of himself, inseaing clearly the right, and foliowhie it 
whilhecaoever it lad firmly, patiently, self-Sanyingly, Jay was again greatly 
if not immeasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesman-like talent, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it mora of " construetive " power. Jay's of " eieeutive." 
Hamilton had genids. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to pW a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we wonld have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were genei- 
Dus, and Jay forjadge, if out cause were just 

ITio fame of Hnmillon, Uke his parts, we daam to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we ai'e 

Suite sure tmt it should not. For, when we come to examine and eompMO 
leir relative course, and its bsaimg on the country and ila fortmies, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond his practical share in it, 
as Jay's falls ^oii of his. Hamilton's tavil official life was a brief and 



(, „.. , —J -, -- a whole, has in 

s completeness of pprts such a» a nicer criuc demands for the peifeotlon 
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promiso, its heroio middle, end ita 

.^. , „, .^„, 3H'hat of tliB sama cold staWliness 

lie, however, Etill, and glorious, and ever pointing, as Buoh poem does, to 
I stars. Sic iliir ad astro. Tha lifo of Hamilton, on the other lumd, 
broken and fragmentarr, begun in the dal^lne33 of romantio interest, ran 
nlng on into the sTrnpath; of a high piLBsion, tad at lengtji breaking off in 
&e midst, like some half-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, avan as 
does the Ihema of the tra^c poet. The name of Hamilton, tlisrafore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to ewear by. HamiltJJn had his fr^ti«8, 
Brising out of passion, as tn^c heroes have. Jay's name vaa iaalllMS, and 
his course passioulasa, as beoomes iha epic leader.nnd, in point of &ot, iras, 
while livuig, a nama at wUoh tseHtj blushed, and. oormptton trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly spealdng, oama snch disparity of tha late be- 
tmaeu Equals, the stricter mOTala, the napraerlife, the more peaceful death, 
to wliat can we trace it bnt to the hesltJnul power of reh^onorer the heart 
and conduct ? Was not tiis, we ask, the mling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Chrisdan in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on bis dying 
bedj hut Jay was a Christian, so far as man may Judge, every day and 
hour of his me. He bad hut oue rule, the gospel of Christ j in that he was 
nurtared, —ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — restmg on that, in 
prayer, lie died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to bo objects of our highest sym 
patbeUo admiration, yet, witb the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is given "with pity and in fear." Kot so with that of 
Jay; with him wa waQc fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chris 



A Parallel between the Old and New Testament. 

„ between the writings of St. Paul and St John. 
„ The character of Napoleon and of Washington 
„ Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Hcwton. 
„ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 

The iQTention of the art of printing with the discovery of 
the application of steam to mechanical purposes. 



XLin. 

AI^LEGOEY 

Allegory* is a species of wi-iting, in which one tiling is ei- 

* Dr. Elak sap, "An allegory is a contmuad metaphor ; as it is the 
representation of one thing hv another tliot resembles it.^' And ^nder the 
head of metaphor ha says, " When tha resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute oircuiii 
staf'os. an allegory is prailucod Instead of a molaphor," 
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pressed, and another is understood. The analogy la intended 
to be BO obvious that the reader cannot miss the application ; 
but Le is left to draw the pi-oper conclusion for his own use. 

Dn, chiefly employed ■« 

,._rtant inleUi^ceor !i( 

3l wish, to deliver it in plain terms. It is also usei 

or to convey instruction, eo as to intorCBt tlio imagination, and flatter tiio 
nulerstanding, by^ving the reader the appearance of instructing himself 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing al- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

PATIENCGj'AN ALLEGOKT. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and GrentJeness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all tluugs. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of tiis relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her unde. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no oppoi-tmiity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
Bide,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 

* This aEogory h as written by one of tiie pnpila of tlie school nnder lh« 
charge of the author. It is presentad just as it was written by tha yonng 
lady, who, though but "just in her teeiiB," has certainly sustained the fignre 
CbroughouC in excellent " heeping." 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
be mentioned, "The Hill of Science," and, "The Journey of a Day, a 
Picture of Human Lifa," by Johnson; "An Eastern Hairalive," byHawts 
worth, entitled, " No Life pieasing to God which is not useful to Man ; " 
" Tlie Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 35 of the " Spectator ; ■■ and ' The 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perliaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To tbess may be added a very recent little work of Oliarles Diolsens, on 
tQed, " A Cbrislmas Carol," which cannot be too highly commendefl for 
tlie moral lesson n-hicli it oooveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent lady. She also Lad a grand- 
father, Goodness, whose blood seemed to run in her veins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child they evei beheld. But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Seliconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least. Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she fiver appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances fropi day to day, in every good word and work, mid 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adowL the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Longsuffering. Some of the most 
distingiiiahed among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE SMrlEE OK POKTRT. 



hitbllant_s of the valleys. The trees m tliis part of tt. j j 

tnll, having their tops Hmong the clouds. Their holies are soperior to those 
of Bnrbsry, being fleater tliMi the -winds. Their women are so beanUful an 
to eollpee the Btitr of day. 

The great city which yon see in the mnps, boyond the lofty mountans, 
Is the capitnl of this province, and is called Epic It is bnilt On a sandv 
mi nngi'atefiil soil, which few take the trouble to oul«vntc. The lengtli 
of tJie city la many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome estent. 
On leavuig its gRte, we nlwaya meet with men ivho are killing one another' 
wheroaa, when we pass thrangh Eomance, wkcli formfl IJia suburbs of 
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widi daagerous precipices : and, in oonsequenoe, many of its people 
their hsibitiiUoBS at tae bottom of the hills, and ima^ne themselves liigh 
enongh. Tiiare have been fonnd on theaa mountains sojae very beautiftil 
ruins of ancient cities; and, from time to time, the matariuls are cairiod 
loner down to bnild new cities ; for they now never bnild aearl; so high as 
"■ '1 have done In former times. The Lower Poetry is very aimilot 

S of Holland. Burlesque Is the c<ipital, which is situUed anddsl 
. Princes apeak thei-e aa if tier bad sprraig from the dung 
hill, and all the inhabitants are bufibons from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlosqae, and its trade with this place has much degroded the manners of 

I beg that yoa will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 

e counSy, 

_, _ e, but you need ni 

there are Bofewwlio choose to reside ill it; for the entrance 

on all sides; tbe roads are narrow aad ditficnlt; and there aije seldo 

guides to be found, who ai:e capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this ootmtry borders on a provinco where every peraon prefers 
to remain, becauae it appears to be very ^reeable, and saves tlic trouble of 

fiuetrating into the Deserts of Common Senae. It is the Province of Falsa 
hourfits. Here we always tread on Sowers, — every thing seems enchant- 
ing, ^nt its greatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; tho 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the CapitaL Here tiie people do nothing bat complain ; but it is said that 
they fiid a pleaaore in their complaints. The city is surrounded with 
•'- — ,d rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making the™ ■'•- — 

betray them. 
One is the Elver Bhymfl, 
n...„^ ..,«, .„ =^.^„^ „. ,^e foot of the Monnt^ns of Keverie. The tops ot 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce tlio clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinaiy effbrta ; hut almost the whole tumble down 'again, and excilo, by 
their iall, the ridicule of those who admired them at iffst without knowing 
why. There are iarffi platforms, almost at the bottom of these monntaina, 
which are called the Terraces of Iiow Thouriits. There are always a great 
number of people walking tipon them. At the end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Reveiie, Those who descend into them do so insensibly; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter tlie caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinUls, and the dif 
ficulty of getting ont again could scarcely he believed by those who have 

in easy paths, which are termed the Paths fk Natural Thoughts ; and these 

fmllemen ridicule, equity, those who tiy to scale the Pomts of Sublime 
houghta, aa well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
DO in the right, if Uiey could keep undeviatingly in the Paths ot Natural 
Thoughts i but they liu almost instantly into asnare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinage. 
Searoely have thiy entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had, they dwell npoo such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, hovrevev, who never abandon ttia Paths cf Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and theit 
{ibaught* Bfe never at variance with sound judgment. 
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BflBidflB lli.T Rivar Rh jma, whioh I haya described aa isjuing from the foot 

of ihe moQAt^na, there is nuotlier called the River of Eettaon. These two 

rivera are at a great distance from one anotlier, and, aa they linTe a vary 

diflereut course, they could not l>e made ta coramnnioate, except by oanab, 

whioli would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of oommtmicatioii 

could not be formed at all places, because there is only one pwt of the 

B' RhyDie whioIi is in the neighborhood of tha River Eenson, and hence 

ai ties situated on the Rly'nie, sach as Eonndelay and Ballad, could 

h mmeroa with the Saaaon, what«var pains might ba taken foi 

p rpoao. Fuither, it would bo neoesBBry that thaaa canals shotild 

=8 h DesBrtaofCommonSenae.asyouwllIsee bythemapi andtliat 

almost an unknown country. The Rhyme is a lai^ riTar, whose 

rooked and unequal, and, on acootmt of its nuoiorona" fidls, it ia 

trera y difficult to navigate. On the contriuy. Hie Reason ia very 

nog and regular, bat it does not cany vessels of every burthen. 

Th re in flie Land of Poetry, a very ohsoure forest, where the rays of 
the UQ n er enter. It is the forest of Bombast. The treea are close, 
preadi nd twined into each other. The forest Is so ancient, that it haa 
h m sort of sacrilege to.pmna its trees, and thers is no probability 
that lie ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
u road without dreaming that we have gone astraji. It ia full of im 
perceptible iabyrinths, from wliiqti no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
in this forest. 

The estansiva province of Imitfition is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhahilanta are extremely poor, and are obliged to dean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even ma&e fortunes by tliis 
beggarly occupation. The EmpuB of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
and, consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram wid Acrostic, with several otliers of a similar description 
I'inally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves, Tha salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The greatei- part of the bcoolis of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown i but it is particu- 
larly remaikable, that there is not one of them whose watera are iresh. A 
part of tha same sea is callad the Archipelago of Trifles . The French term 
ft L'Arohipal des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acqnnmtod with 
tliose islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
Uioae of the ^gean Sea. The principal islands are tiie Madngal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can be lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon file waters. 



fcannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spnriied me, and called 
ijie a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bh'd ; 1 always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiful creatures aa you. Perhaps you do now, saia the 
other ! but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice ; Never insiilt the hnmble, as tliey may one day become 

Mxercises, 
Wliat subject can be ilUistra-ed by an allegory with the foiloning hinta 
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with niultitnJsa 

'(>?tho"MlL"' 



TJie temptalions assailing those wlio 



Tht foilure of many who attempt to rcac 
The labors of Ihosa who do flnally succoi 
pioess. 

What subject, by an allegory with tbe following 1 

Vessels of yarions kinds variously decked. 
Their siniilur destination for the same port. 
The various objects of their several puEsnits on thi 
Tlie straight and direct courEO kept by one single i 
The wi-eck or captare, or distress of (he other vessi 
The safe anfival of the vessel which kept the direr 
What subject by an allegory with the following 1 

Aid.!. — A foot race. 

The preparatjons of (he competitors. 
The rewaids offered to tte victors* 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of tlie viotorions one, and tJie modes ir 
obtained. 



AT?OLOGDE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of aOegorical fiction, from whicb a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may l)e drawn. It is, in 
fact, but another name for a fable, in wliidi animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apoli^e, or fable, differs from a tale, in bdng written expressly 
for the sake of the moraL If tliere be no morid, there is no fable * 

A parable is afible, bat ia more eeuerally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scriptuce, which were introdoced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to whidi they have a eimihtude. Sueh is that of 
" The Pnflig^ Son," " The Sower," " The Ten Virgins." 

* The word /oSto is used here in a confined sense, for, generallr speaking 
all literarv fabrications are fables. There are few modern fables that ai» 
BufHcientJy concise. Tliose of fiav often lengtl on into talea, or lose tbem 
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An npolague dilFers from aparable in Ihis: the parable is drawn from 
events which pass among mantind, flnd ia therefore Eopported by proba- 
bility i an apologue may be founded on anpposed actions of bruKis, or 
inanimaEc things, and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability, .^isoo'a " I'ablos " are good examples of apologues. 



Sicily addressed Nepluuo praying to bo rejoined lo Italy : " You a 
foolish, answored tlie god, " if you do not know how much better it is 
be a, small head, than a great foot." * 

JSxampU. 



The Bdlg and ihs AleDibers. 
In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body enjoyed 
Bie &cnlty of speech, and had fleparate views and designs of their own 
eaeh part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the condact of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They stud they thoi^ht it very bard, that 
he should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spendmg and squandering 
awayupou his ungodly self all the fruits of theirlabor; and that, in short, 
re resolved for the fnture lo strike off hia allowance and let him 



shift for himself ai 
would not lift np . 
vrished he might n 
ment for him as I 
rotted, if eve 
lei^ae and c 
kept; which as 

no doing with 
seemed, he c tr 



he cotdd. The Hands protested that they 
Knger lo keep him from starving ; and the Month 

rer speak ag^, if h" — '- ■'- '— ' ■■-' -' '-'■ 

h h d « d 



This fable was 
they revolted a„ 
applied, for, 
government 
ish togetlier. E 
labor depend 
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to defend cud Eccure him in it. Tlio fable will apply with equal force 
lo Iho muniiurs of the poor against the rich. If there ware no rich to 
consume tho prodncts of the labors ol" the pour, none hy whom public 
charily might "keep her channels full." tlie poor wouiil derive bat little 
fnlit ft'om Iheir laboi'. 



XLV. 

RIDDLE, Oil ENIGMA 

An em^a, or riddle, is an obscure speoth, or saying, in 
ft kind of ^egorical form, and written either _ in prtse or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning! or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thujg 
is concealed under obscure language wMch is proposed to be 



'T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 't is riven asunder 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder, 
'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awtuta him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Witliout it the soldier, the seaman, may roam, 
But woe to the wrefoh who expels it from home. 
In the whispei-s of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned ■ 
T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly heai-. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. • 

* The Ihing des;ribei] or hidden in this enignin, and whioh is propoe 
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Comparisons, proverbial speeches, parables, and fables, may be easily 
wnverled the one into the other. Thns, " The miser is like flie dog in 
tlie manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor anffer the hun- 
gry ox to cat it." Thia comparison may be converted into a fiible as 
foUows : " A dog was lying upon a manger full of bay. An ox, being 
hnngiy, came cear, and (Sfered to eat ct the bay ; bat the envious, ilt 
natured cor, getting Dp and snaiiing at him, would not snffin* him to 
touch it Upon which, the ox in the bitterness of Ms heart, oxchunied, 
A cnrse light on thee, for a lOalicioos wretch, who will neifiier eat the 
hay thyseff, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it." A proverb may 
be extracted from this fable ; " The envious man distresses himself in 
Utc consideraUon of the prosperity of o&ers." 



A charade is a s jilal>ic enigma ; that is,' an enigma, tha 
subject of which is a name or Tvord, that is proposed for 

to he guessed, is Ihe letter Jl. The letlor 
Latin enigma by an miknown author of vi 

"Ego sum pnnoipiuni mundi et Hnis BBcuiorum! 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Deus." 
The letter E Is thus enlgmatioally described : 
" The bemmiing of eternity, 
The end of lime and space, 
The beginning of eveiy end, 
And the end of every place." 
riie celebrated riddle of tha Sphinx, in classic story, was tiiis ; " What 
animal walks on four legs m tba morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
Iho evening?" 

Tha answer is Man., who, in infancy or the morning of life, walks ot 
d'eens on hia hands and feat, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evemng of bis days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

^ Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomaua 
orpnn,andthe "low oonundrnm." \Sm Cmac^esis.] They are mnre 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of considaration amone the de- 
partments of grave oompoaition. The Eebus approaohas, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words by things It is an enlg 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and literally signifies, % 
things. Thus a gallant in love with a, woman namnd Eose Hill, pMnfed 
on the banlor of ma gown a rose, a kill, an eye, Capid or Lone, and B iPell, 
wluch laads "Eose lEii I love well." On a monumental tablet in th'^i 
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discovery from an enigmatical description of its several ayl 
lables, taken separately, aa so maiiy individual words, ana 
afterwards combined, A cliarade may be in prose or verse. 



;tBd for a family of the nama of Vasfol, there Is 

forming the l 

ir« of Ui3 ancient Egyptian 



.r «gi (in 'Latin, WW), and tha swi (in Latin, sal), thna 
forming tlie name " Vassol." Tliis is similar tn one form of lie hieroglyph 



'Hie Paronomasia, or Pon, ia a verbid allueion in oonsequenoe of wonJa 
of similar sound, Or of the same orthography, having different meanings ; 
vi it in tm expression in which two different apphcations of a word present 
an odd or ludicrous Idea. It is gene-ally esteemed a low species of wit* 
Thus, man having a tall wife named Experience obserred that " He had 
by l)nj experimice proved the blessings of a married Ufa." Another hav- 
ing nnCertaken to males a pmi npon any ^ven miject, when it was pro- 
posed tnat he should make one on the King, replied, that " tha King is not 
a stiiject. That Majesty, if stripped of its externals, would rem^n a Jest." 

Puna are somEtimas ospressed in verse, and appear among oolleotions of 
Epigrams. {Se^ EpignKii.) For example, 

" I cannot move," yon clamorous beggar oiies, 
" Nor sit, nor stand ; " if ha says tm^a ties. 

^Vhen dressed for the evening, the girls now-a-days 
Scarce an atom of dress on tnem leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is snited for Eee ? 

Connndrnms are the lowest spacias of verbal witHoisme, and are in general 
a mere play ipon the souniia at words, without reference tj> their signiflca- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a gnestion, with an an- 
swer. Thus ; when is a ship not a ship ? Aasteer. When it is a-gnfiund, 
or when it is a^eai. When is a door not a, door ? Animer. When it is 
a-;ar. What part of an animal is hia elegy ? Ans-wer. His LEG. If 
you ware in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the atiursware avna/, 
now would yon get down ? Ansioer, By tlio stairs. If a, demon had lost 
his tMl, where wonld he go to have it replaced ? Answer. To the place 
where they 7«3tf bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should And nothing but a beet' on the table, what common exclamation 
wonld he utter? Ansiper. That foEfs all. 

Snch plays upon the sounds of words, without referenos to theh" aignifloa- 
IJon, however they may arausa a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of fhosa to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no Other liglit 
than as undignilied, not to say childish diversions. 

"^ "•" e cboraoter may Ihoso witticisms be considered, commonly 



tliat the jest is diraotod at the object; Sie joke Is praolised with tho parse , 
or on the person. One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous, 
oy jesting about it, or treating it in ajestingmannari one atl«mpts lo ex 
cite good humor in othei's, or indulge it in one's self by jolting with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom harmless; jokes are frequently ollowahlo. Nolli 
ing is more easy la be made, nor more contemptible when made, ihan a 
iBst upon a serious or sacred subject. " Tie biJe cam eaeiis," ia a niaxitt 
which cannot be too strongly 'impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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JSxamples. 

"iSjjlrst, if you do, will increase, 

My second will keep you from heaveiii 

My vjJiole, such is human caprice, 

Is aeldomer tateii than given. 
Answer, ad-viee. 

What is that wHch Goii never sees, kings see but scldoiE, 
ibA which we see eveiy day ? 



HYPElffiOLE. 

A writer, under the influenLe of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall he taken literally. Such expressions aro called 
hyperbole. 

Example 1st, 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the fieJd, 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

Example 2d. 

Tiie h-on of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, ivould drink my f«ara. 
Aid quench its fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of mme innocence. 
Nay, aft«r that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Example 3d 

I found her on the floor 
[n all the storm of grief, yet beautiful. 
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Pouring out tears at such a lavish, rate, 

That, were tie world on fire, they might have dro-jraed 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.* 

Mcampie ilk. 
There has not been a sound to-day. 

To break the calm of nature. 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving hough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have tali' believed Iheard 

The leaves and blossoms growing, 

Example 5tk, 

And tliere are many other things which Jesus did, thf 

which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 

even the world ilself would not contain the books that should 

be written. — [St. John's Gospel, last rerae,] 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetiy. Mi-. Moore, in his ZaSa Rookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalia Eookh; 

" T«t, one relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of l^ara, 
Long frozen at her heart, bnt now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from tJia anoivy hills, 
And gashine warm, after a sleep of frost, 
ThnJ^h„vaIlejs wiiere their flow had long been loat" 
Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, slse it 
. degenerates info Bombast It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism. — [_See Booth's Principles, p. 138.] 

* The roterse of Hyperbole or KxaggeraUon, ia Liptolea or Diminution 
which is ft figure byifaich, in seeminsti lessen, we increase the force of 
llie expression. Thus, when we Bay, " Tlie man is no foci," we are under 
Btood to asserr, tliat he ia wise. "1 ciuicot praise such oondiiot," menns 
that 1 despise it. 
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APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off from the i^egular course of 
Ihe Bubjec^ to address some peri;oii or thing, real or imagm 
ary, laying or dead, 

Aposttopiie is generally used lo address living otjetts that are absent, 
— or dead objects witb wbrch ws were familmr while tliej^Tvere in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of persanificntion, 
and call up at^d address the inaninmte objects of nature. 

Apostrophes addressed Vi tlie immimUiim are freqnenllj extended to a 
Coosiderable lengtii; while those adiU'essed to the pnssiona must be short 
lo coiTespond wiiJi iho framo of tlic mindin wlij«h theyare made. 

ISxample Isl 

APOaiROrHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thou piece of bleeding eai-th, 
That I am meek and gentle wi(L thy butchers 1 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest msHi 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

JUxample 2cL 

ArOBTKOPHE OF IMAGINATIOH. • 

thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-clad, through thy native sky 

la the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
"What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of &y pilgrims, piiasing by, 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes witli his string, 
Thmgh from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave hia 



* This Apostrophe is tlie production of Lord Byron, who has also presented 
BnoaierBpl6ndidei:anipleofthe90jnekind,mhia Ar'"'"""'--'-" •'■- ii.„n„ 
Onr own Feroival, in his Apostrophe to tJie Son, af 
Which wonld do honor to tifiB literature of any age oi 
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It may be reioarkeil, that apostrophe is, on tlio whole, a A^ate too pas- 
sionate to gain much admittance into any snedeB of coranosilion, except 
poetr7 and oratory. 



mTEEltOGATIOH. 

The unfigured and literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question; but when men are strongly moved, they naturally 
put into the form of a question whatever they would afiu-m or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus : Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrieadon giyes life and spirit to discoutse. It may be used to touse 
and waken the hearers — Bometimes to command vrith groat emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintive passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Calalino, which he thus com"-"'-'' ■ 

" How long Cataline wUl you abuse our patience 1 
CWTC that j-our designs arc diacovarcd '! " &.C 



Can atoned urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call t]ie fleeting bi-eath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, coW ear of death ? 



KEPETITION. 



Repetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the same 

* Tlie Ixmk of Job aboimtls in beantiful instances of tliia figui'e. 
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aentence. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wisliea to dwell on the object by which 
it is excited. 

JExan^le 1st. 

" Weep not, oh Love I " she cries, " to see me bleed — ■ 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed 



By foreign Jiands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limba composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble gi'ave adorned, 
By stjangers honored and by strangers mourned. 



Ke sung Danus, groat and good, 
Dy 1«o severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, luiil weltering in his blood. 



EXCLAMATION. 

fcioiamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such »a surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the Uke~ 

Example \st. 

Oh Liberty 1 oh sound once delightful to every Roman ear 
Oh sacred privilege of Soman citizensHp ! — once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 
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Oh time ! time ! it is fit thou sliouldat thus strilw. thy mnr 
derer to the lieart 1 How art thou fled forever I A month. 
Oil for a single week ! I ask not for years ! though an age 
wL're too little for the much I liave to do ! 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper only in aaimated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and desci'ibe the action or event as actually now in sight. 



lost violent pnssifi;! vbicb 



|CL« 



I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in tht. midst of their ruined country. 
The furious eountenanu, ot Ccthegua i laes to my view, while, 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing m your miseries. 

Example 2d 

Mctho\ight I lieai 1 1 a vmee 

Cry, Sleep no moie ' Mit,bpth loth murder sleep. 

Hiumt/I id 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earlli hide thee ; thy bones are manowleaa; 
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Thy blood is cold ; thou hast no specuLition 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Heace, bonible shadow ; uoi-eal mockery, hence I 



CLIMAX. 

an artful exaggei'ation of all the ciroum- 
slancos of some object or action, which wo wish (o place in a 
strong light. It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to tlie highest 
. pitch. 

A speaker makos an asaertion which he feds is not aa^ng enough for 
his thonght; — he adds another, and anolher, until he reaches tlmt point 
"which liis mind contemplates to he sufficienllj expressive ; and then the 
climax (or climbing) ends. 



Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He buys, he adia, ho steals, he kills for gold, 

Mcajuph 2d, 



ttcouaed of murdaringliar own child,] 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how alniu another ; if an adrarsary liud 
killed his opposer; or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even 
these criminals would have heen capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
But^ifthis guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by ita obti nurse; what punishment would not the mother hnire 
demanded ? Widi wliat cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall me saj, (hen, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of hor innocent child, hath couiprised all those 
misdeeds in ono single crime ; a. crime, in its own nature detsEtahlo ; in a 
woman prodigions ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated agiunst one, 

d the highest favor 
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Example Sd. 

The cloud-capt'towers, ihe gorgeons pak™*. 
The Eolemn tcmpfa, iho gi'eiil globe itself, 
Yea, all that it^inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the fiaseless fiibrio of a vision, 
Leave not a wraeX behind. 

Example ilh. 

Wlien we have practised good actons awhUe they become easy ; and 
when liiey are easy, vm b^n to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please ns, we do them frequently; and by frequency of acts they grow 
into a habit. 

Example 5tk. 

And liesides thig, giving all diligence, add to yonv faith, virtue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; ' and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience; and K. patience, godliness; and to godlineM, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotliorly kindness, charily 



It is a crime to put a Eoman citizen in bonds; it is the height of guilt 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to deatli ; what name, 
tlien, shall 1 give to the act of crudfying him t 

attlie same time have the appearanoo of art and study; and, therefor^ 
though they may ba admitted into formal harangues, yet they ate not tho 
language of pasaion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 
Olimax and Antittesis are sometimes united, as in the followmg 



Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would ba gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angds, men rebeL 
Chmai is nearly related to Hyperbole, and differs fiom it ohleHy in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our oonoapHons beyond the truth ; ot 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truUi itself, by a series of circnmatanoes, 
nsoonding one above another hi respeot of Importance,, and all pomting to- 
ward the same object. This figure, when properfy Introdnoed and displayed, 
iffords a very sensible pleasurs. It accords with onr disposition to enlarge 
ourconoeptionsofany object that we contemplate; it affords a gratification 
rimilar to what we receive on BEcending an eminence, situatad in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed presents > 
(punder and more extensive prospect. 
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ANTICLIMAX. " 

ITie descent from great things to small is termed anli- 
elimax. It is the oppoait* of climas, and is found prineipatlv 
in ludicrous o 



1. And thou, Dalhonsie, flie great god of war, 
Lieufenant'colonel fo the Eai'l of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase m a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or 
analogous subject. 

Allusions, though diffevent in form from comparisons, are of the samu 
nature, and ^eir introduction depends on Eimilar principles, Lilte com- 
parisons, they nre illustrative, and give ns plessnre from the discovoij of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thoun;lit or expression. In 
muMng allusions, care should always be taken, mat what is allnded (o 
should be generally known.* 

Sxamphs. 

l.^Tou cnnnot be to them " Vich Ian Vohr," and these 

giire lieiutifiiliy JEustrated, is rs 
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tliree magic woids are the ooly " open sesame " to tlieir feel- 
iDgs and sympatliies. 

2. Tliere are many religionists of the present day who 
make it theii- shilAokth to be able to l«n the precise moment 
wlien the heart was converted to God. f 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no clve 
by which I could effect my escape. % 

(Eseroises inivy roadily tie fVame 
lidara the closo remblance of this f[; 



IRONY. 

Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker moans to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian ! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cuttmg, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
mannei" ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

Tlio proper subjects of irony are vices nnd folhes of all kincls ; and this 
mode of exposing fliera is often more effectual than serious reasonina;. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, ia 
will be seen hy tlie following ; 

Example 1st. 

C17 aloud, for he is a god: either he is talking, or he is pur- 



* The Forty ThiavHs. 

t See the Book of Judge', chapter xii., veraes 5, a 

j Seo the story of jlriorfaB, in LemprierB'3 Classical Dictionary. In the 
11S6 of tills figure (Allusion), it may ba observatl lliat the subject to which 
(llusion is mode, diould be readily perceived, and that it recompcnsa, by its 
oeauty or its utilityrtho digression necessariiy made in introducing it 
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a journey, or peradventure hs si 



must be awakened. 

See 1 Kings, chapter xviii., verse 27. 

Example 2d. 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are tlie pei>i)le, 
•ind ivlsdoni shall die with you. 

Example of Sarcasm. 

L\ •hi. name of common sense, why should the Duke ot 
Bediord ihink that npne but of the House of Kussell are i^n- 
titled to the favor of the cromi ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of En^'aiid has heen capable of judging of metit 
but King Henry the Sighth? lagged, he wiU pai-don me; 
he is a little mistaken : sh virtue did not end in the first Eai'l 
of Bedford ; all discemuioot did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
[ p n between merit ajid reward in others, and they will 
m k hquiry Into the ong^n of his fortune. They will re- 

gard th much more satJs£ai.tion, as he will contemplate with 
fi t ly more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
d 1 ifi J, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
11 w f g nerations, from the htird, acidulous, metallic tincture 
f h J i-ing. It is httie to be doubted, that several of his 
f th rs, in that long series, nave degenerated into honor 
and VI iue. 



Lvm. 

ALLITERATION. 

AJHferation is the repetition of the same letter at the begin 
ning of two or more woi'ds immediately succeeding each other, 
or at short intervals; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and g 
m the following line ; 

Fidlds ever frc.=li, and groves for ever green. 
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And the / in the following : Love lauglia at locitsmiths. 



precedes. 

Alliteralaon, aa well aa rhyme, is useful as an 
memory. Hence provei-bs have generally one oi 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus ; 
Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 
Fast bind, 
Fast find. 
The following are cemavkable instanees of allilj ratios : 
The lorilly lion leHYes his lonely lair. 



Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 

Ae toadly and as light ; 

■We beggars, too, can dance and fling 

DuU oaifl a distant fli^t. 

Approach, thon, like the mgged Kossian bear, 

The armed rhinoceros, or the Hjroan tiger, &o. 

Bound rugged roola, rude, ragged rasonla ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like Ughtly lulling lakes, &c. 
Hiese instiinoBs are not presented aa models for icoitation, but rather aa 
eseuiplilications of tlie meaning of the term alliteration. It will be sufS 
oient to observe, thai alhterations at the present day have fnllan into dial's 
puts ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should tie 
tempted to sacrifice sense to sound. Oecasionally introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, they are not perhaps obnoxious lo strong objections. Kames, hi 
lus " Elements of Criticism, ' says : " Where two ideas are so connected aa 
to requite only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the wordf 
that e:cprKS uiese ideas, were it even so slight as lo/iere iot/t begin with the 
le letter. Thus ; ■ The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
rs m the garments of a British lady whan slie is dressed 



the color that appears m the garments of a Briti^ lady w 

either for a ball, or a birth-day.' — ^eetator, No. 305. Again : ' Had not mv 
iogof a steward run away as he did, without making tip his. acooimta,! 
iiad still been unmersed in sin and seacoal.'—Jiid, No. SJO. 
" ^ My lifers companion, and my bosom friend. 
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w teataux, be substil«ted, so 

The royal lion. 

The aonga of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belief, one fame, one dsstiny slinli attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliant lake sMnes. 

His proud head shall bow. 

The deceitful IJger. 

The heedful cat. 

He forealtee his solllaiy lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred hallelujahs listened to. 

Lot noblemen, and high-born, ladies laugh and ang. 

Bh'ds of ttie same plumage assemble together. 

The filling toweis with curling ivy bound. 

Yet would the Tillage commend my wondrotra power. 
And the blithe grandsire stilled in g«stic lore 
Zaa frisked beneath the load of fouiacore. 



Lvm. 

PARAPHEASE OR EXPLANATION. 

A paraphrase ia an explanation of some maxim or passage 
a book in a more dear and ample maimer than is ei. 



Hlg3t4D^«l beroH, taiaier, bomewaid, iuoK ; 
Inranaonsjiiolorijolnliijubnes, ., , .^ 
Bath kenuliui kbi , — Uod khowlDK klndrsd ber. 
Lo, lengtbened tbies leM Lllisrtr It^ lo™ 
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pressed in the words of tlie author. It is iu fact a traualation 
of tte author's meaning into simpler langn^e, accompanied 
with such explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easily intoUigible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 
Maxims, provertiB,* and texls of Sciipture often contain much mean 
ig in fow woida. To present them in a clear lijjlit, and to explain them 
in hU tiieir bearings, is tlie province of the preacher and tbo didactic 
~"'" "; who thus calls in the paraphrase lo Iheir aid for the benefit t<f 

Example \st. 
"^e sutor uUi-a crepidam." 
" Let not the shoemaker go beyoad his last." These were 
tie words of Apelles to a Gilpin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualiiica^on. 

Example 2d. 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter. Prom this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to^do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example 3d. 
A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example ith. 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverb is a short sentance, expressing a weil-knovfn tcuHi ot com 
mon fact, ascertnined by experience or observation. A maxim ie a principle 
gienerally received or admitted as true. It ma^ here be renarked that 

'"" ' 's and fables are easily converted the one into the otlior. — 

iHples,p. I6J.] It will be a usafi.] exercise for the stndant 
Lvert examples 3d and 4tli below inio a, oompariaoii and b 
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(111. ferl) implies tliat if you accustom youv servants or other 
folliB, to make too frequent use of wliat is yours, Ihey will 
think, at last, that they have acquired a right to it. 



OUTLINES IH NABKATIVE, 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of tlie same 
story in different language, which t!ie student may fill out sc 
as to present the same story, with all tlie circumstances. 

J^xamples. 

When the city of Troj was taken by the Greeks, after the first fury 
of plunder was over, the conquerors, pityir^ tliO misforlunea of their cap- 
tiyes caused it to lie proclaimed, that every free dtizon had Ihc liberty of 
taking ftway any one thing which he rained most; upon which jEneas, 
oeglectina every thing else, only carried away with hun his hoosehoM gods. 
The Gredis, delighted with his piety, gave him permission to carry awav 
with him any oflier thing he had the greatest regard for; and imme 
djateiy he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was carrying him oat of the town. The Greeks, struct with 
lua filial duty, gave him leave to take every thing that belonged to him - 
declaring that Nature itself would not sufier tliera to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great revei'encu to Iheir 
parents. 

The Outline. 

The city of Troy thirst for plunder was 

made proclamation that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most, ^neas disregarding 

his household gods. ' The Greeks pleased any otlier 

l^ing- hia aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring every thing that he 

Nature itself ungenerous resnect 

filial regard . ' 

Tlie outline filled out. 

The city of Troy Mm-ag been captured bi/ Ike yreelcs, vheii ihar thirst ft« 
Itlundor ivas pard^ saliam, caiamxmtaiii the misforttines of their captive* 
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th^ made proclamation throughout tke unfbrtutiale dty that every jive born 
t^Ksi might select fiom the ridas any one thing vihich he prized the most 
.a^as, disregarding his houses, Ms wods, and ixdualle possessions, took onlg 
his honaehold gods. The Gccefes pfeased with Ma regard for the objeds o^ 
his rdiiiious teors!ap, gave him perrniisioit to add onji other thing ainam Ms 
passfssions to fAese obje^s of his primary regard ; upon vthich he mmeSatt^ 
took hia aged and venerable father upoa his sAowders, v^/rom the iiifirva 
ties of age, icas unable to escape icillioiii es^stance. While the pious son ma 
Ous carrying Ms father from the rains, the Greeks, admiring Ati dtsintereOed 
JUial resermeejbr his hdpUssparenl,gaBehi!itpermisiion to add to what he had 
i^raadg taken, ever; thing tiiat he owned, dedaring tha Nature itself lanM 
jiotpermt l/em tobe ungenerous to one vMi had eoM>ited suc& respect to 3» 
dead and Buch filial -regaiAforthehmrigto lelioai heou/edMs existence. 



Sir William Gascoigne wai the Chief Justiea of England in the re^gn 
of Heniy 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly ediibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
Becvanls, who was on trial tiefora the Judge, presumed to interrupt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Oascoigne supported the character of hia 
station against the hold aggression, and 'canumtted the prince to prison, 
to await the pleasure of 3ie Kii^ his father. The IQog heard <^ the 
circumstance with beeoming propriety, and thanked God that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer justice, and a son who 
could ol>oj it. 

Outline. 

One of the servants of was tried before — 

demned, notwithstanding all the interest — 
son. The Piiaee of "V ' 




- dignity of his ordered 



A painter was desirous of drawing an elephant in an unasnal attitnJ* 
with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce tli* 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stani 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth- The person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in hia hand the fruit which 
he pretended to give to the elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and 



flupixraing die innocent painiec lo be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as enti "■'- — ■'"'' *■'" -'--•"'• 
and prevented biro from proeeeding in his work. 
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Ugeous- 


-and loss- - -- 


—^ 


-rm, 
)rder 


»tm. "" 


■advaa- 


— kept the fruit - 
-— and believing 


i^ 


^ 


The sag«cious - 

collected — ■ 

aiid prevcnlii 




col relisbing 

he discharged — 


- ivliieh 
'S — 



A gentleman, residing at G 

aCn, nsoally accompaaied 

lappened, thai the dog lost 

liismg tiiat he kaiJ re-erossed the water for Gospovt, aped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in IBgh street, and by ereiy possible moans 
intimated his misfortune. " What," exchumed the Ehopman, " you have 
lost yoot msstoi-, have yon t Well, here is a penny, for your fiu'e across 
(he water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the pentiy into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 

A [csident at viherever he went attended 

who with him. It chanced was 

miaBing and supposing —a— i-fitumcd speedily 



CONBECTED NARRATIVE, EEOM SCATTERED TACTa 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly olffierved. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumsfances-themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
tlie application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 



it.dgment, as well as the design of the v 
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I COJIPOSITIOH. 



|Tlie following particulars are presented to be united .. . 

larratiTB. The eipressious maj l>8 ohangad, aa it may be neoesmirj Ic 
iveave iha cii'oiinistances together in era continued narratioii.] 

History fiiraislies no parallel to the oharaeter of TVashington. 

Washington died, afier a short iUness, on the Hth of December, 1799 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Yorktown, in 1731. 

This event established the independence of the United S.ntes. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he ci'ossed the Delaware, and boob 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Pnnceton. 

He wag elected liresident of the United Slates in 1 789 

He wag President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-cliief of llio American army In 
1798. 

His abililjes weve first cxeroisod by Dinwiddle in 1753. 

He WAS the Aid-de-ciunp of Qcn. Braddoek in 1755. 

Aiter resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Vernon, where ho 
devoted himself'to the put^nits of agricnllnie. 

He was bom in 1 732, in the county of 'FairCax, in Vii^nia. 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated (mm 
Jbeshire about 1 630. 

He received hia education from a private tutor 



William Punn lost his wife in 1594, and was much iitHicted hy the 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ling over Ireland as apreacher of the peculiaidoctrinesof his sect. 

In 1699 be visited America with his wife and family, ajid returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Rushcomb, near Ti^ford, in Berks, July 30tli, 1718. 

Ho was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and huijiane, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The Jong prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religions opinions. 

IDs religious opmions differed widely from iJiose of the Established 
Cliurch. 

The College was of the same roli^ous aontimonls witk Jie Establislied 
'.Ihnreh. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds pr annum. 

Charles Sd, Ringof England, granted him a province of North America, 
then called New Netheriandsj but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

Wlien lie wns in Collotrc he willulrew fi-om the nniioniil forms of ivo- 
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Clip with oilier slndcnls, who, like himself, had listened lo Iho preachina 
of Thomas Loe, a tinalter of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, find fixed 
his residence at liiekmansworth, wliore he labored hard to disseminat« 
the piinciples of his sect both by Ms pceaciiinga and his writings. 

In 1682 he came out to America for the first time, and laid oat the city 
of Philadelphia, where he invited jetilors fi-om all parts of England, and 
held out to thern a greater dogrec of reiigious liberty under liis coua'i- 
tittion than had ever before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



LXI. 

H AERATION EXPANDED.* 



At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wisbiug to give hia inti- 
loeie friend Enitus an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
arliflee. Anthony, admiring his fidelity fo Ms friend, informed 
him of the deatli of Ei-utus, and offered him his friendship. 
'Lucilii"s accepted the offer, ajid continued his faithful friend. 

Same storg expanded. 



lony I " Being coiidnct<SJ to Anthony, he spoke wiih 
great resolatioo : "I have employed this artifiee," said he, " tliu Brntus 
might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. The gods will never 
^rroit that Jbrttme shall trinmph so fiir over vu-tae. In spite of fortune, 
Brutus will always be fbnndl, dead or ahve, in a situation worthy of his 
courage." Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, " yon 
merit a greater recompense (han it is in my power to bt»low. I hate been 
jnst now inlbrmcil of the death of Brutns ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg earnestly to be received in Ms place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Ludlnis embraced the offer, engaged himself 

* The phm in narrative writing is simply tlie statement of events in tlia 
or(3er of their occurrence ! and the espansion is the mention, with varying 

connected with these events, nocompaiiied by incidental remarks and ta 
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The same siory still more expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi betwaan Anthony and OctaTioa, tw( 
of the Eoman triuniTirB, tind Bratus, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to Iha libarty of Eome, one Ludlius Lucijiua, an intimate friend of 
B™tu3, observing a body of Thraoian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pnrsuit, bat mating directly towards Bmtus, resolved to stop f ham, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his- own. Accordingly, 
viithout acquainOng Bmtns ivith his daaigHj ha hallad till the Thraoian' 
cama up and BnrrenderBd him ; then ha cried ont, "J am Brutus ! " Hnd 
begging DOBiter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, protendina that 
hefeared Octavina. Tha thnicians, overjoyed with their prey, and thlak ■ 
ing Qiemselves happy, immediately datached some of their own body tn 
acqnajnt Anthony with their good fortune ; and, In the meaji time, giving 
oyer tha pnranit, retumad to the field of battle with their piisoner. The 
report be&ig spread in an instant, sH over the army, that Brutna iraa taken. 
End that the Thtaoiaus were bringing him ahve to Anthony, both soldiers 
and offioei^ flocked together from aD parts to see him. Some pitied hia 
miafortnnea, others accused him of a meanness nnbeooming his former 

flory, for, suffering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey t« 
arbarians. Aa for Anthony, ha was not a little concerned at this adven 
ture, being quite at a loss m vrhat manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat hia illustriouscapfive; but he was soon delivered from hia un- 
easiness j foe aa the Thraoians drew neaj-, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutns, and now addressing the 
TViumvir with a generons confidence ! " Be assured, Anthony," aajd he, 
" that no enemy oiSiar has or ever shall take Mai-cna Brutus riive ; forbid it, 

Je Giods, that fortune shoold evar prevail eo ranch above virtna I But let 
im ha discovered, dead or aliye, he will certainly be found in such a state . 
osia worthy of him. As for me, I have dehvered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in 
fliot upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter." Anthony, 
wonderfully- taken with tha fldelitr, virtiie, and generosity of Lucillus, 
turned to the Thraoians, now sensibla of, and outraged at their diaappi>in6 
nient, and addressed ^em thns! "I perceive, my follow soldiers, that you 
ore concerned, and fiiU of resentment for having been thus impoaed upon 
^j Lucilins ; but be assttred, Biat yon have mot with a Iwoty better than 
Uiat yoa have sought for! you have been in search of an enemy, and yon 
have brought me a friend I was truly at a lose how I should have treated 
Brntns, ifyou had bronght him to me alive ; but of this I am snre, that it 
Is better to have such a man as Luoilius onr friend, than our enemy." 
Having thus spoken, he embraced Lueilins and cominendod him to Uu 
care of one of his friends. 

The siudmi may mw expand iJie Jblhwing staiTj ornan alive 1 
STORT OP MEGAN, 

Megan wos ono of a tribe of Indians, who raaRud the extensive wilds 
alNiut the rails of Hiagara. He was possessed of sneh supeiior personal 
and mental qnalities as are very seldom concontratedin the same person, 
generous and humane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe. 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to ahed tlia 
lloodcfhiaenemiraihepaased todrop the tear of sympntliyvrith afflicted 
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frienSs. By these shining qnalilications he was endea!>3d to those aronod 
hira, and was looked upoe as a fntare ornMnetJ' and champion of his 

!E^m tJie age in which lie was able to btind a bow, he was ever em 
plojed, either in puvsqit of game in the tbcest^ or in sliowinj his skill in 
the raanagemcDt of his canoe. Hia nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of ac^on, and aiforded frequent opportunities 
to dispm hia valor. In one of liis oxcursions, he reacued from captivity 
a beauliiol female of his milion, who had been taken aome weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a pasaioo, previously to her being taken 

Their mutu^ attachment was not a little strengHiened bj thu adven 
lure ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appomted for tlie 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond- expect:ition tc 
the liappy daya he should apend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas 1 how 
often aje the (Wrest hopes we can conceive, the most decwtfiil 1 A few 
days only had elapaed, since hia return, when ho yielded to a vice, that 
may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freelv oi 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which ivas fastened lo a cock on shore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, atid what was her surprise and horror, as she di-ew 
near Gm place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly lioating down t!ie 
Bwitt current towards the great falls I In vain did she cry out, in viua 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
B sweet tranqaillity IJll roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, reec^nizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the fetls and is seen noliiore.* 

T/iB siadent ntoy mjw reverse l/ie process of e.'cpB'ulin^; and present an 



; priceless IVeedom for which our taihen 



Blteht 19 liiB balo of glory, 
Ofthe brave ones who peils&ed tlis.t'j'i 



t This nanation is a school exercise, presented within a few weelis by 
DnBofthepnpilB.ayonngladyof about thu'teen years of age, at tlie public 
school of Mich the author has the charge. It has been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ^ 
inga ; because thevpresent to the student something within his reach. It 
wfll not be very diffioalt for him, after he has attiuned some euae in wiitinK, 
to adopt as his motto tie principle, " Exdsiiir" 
14* 
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requested her to vrrite a sentiment to grace the commencement ; but, when 
^hfl glanced at Uie Buuplfl incident I intended to relate, bIib thought the motto 
and tlie skelBh were nOt very appropriate ; but, as I insisted on its oppm- 

Eriatencss to my brave Arthur's story : and, as I also had the slip of paper 
1 my hand on wliich it was penciUee -— '■-■— -'-•- -' ■■-- 

vrhim, nu<j, n 
-nwliichlci 



retsjn itj or ratter she was oblieod to yield to my 

I, and, aooovdingly, I transferred it in (riumph to the top of the page 



Nearthe extremity of the beauMM peninsula on whicli Charlestown 

situated, stood n tiirge old-fashianed house, in the year 1775, whose time- 

— ■'' -e particJIy concealed, in the "warmer Eeasons,' by luxuriant 



grape-vines, tlial, spreading over the latticed portico, 
windows, and clambered ulong the gable root. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hcdgu composed of the brieiy bushes of the barbery and black- 
beny, with lieve and tliere a sweetbrier, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown wiOi bright green gnm, and wliioh 
extended around the eastcin and western sides of the mmision. Beneath 
(he vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles lOlled onward. The house was occupied by Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, nud a female domestic, — Caplsin Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, wbere it bad been 
itationed for nearly two months, while the Biitlsb troeps lay shut up is 
Bost«a. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of it beantJful day 
drew near its clo^, Mrs. LesUe li^d aside the sawing materials that had 
absorbed her attenijon during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, difected her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a young and sweet-looking ^irl was sittim;. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped bar knitting work and held foi-th 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caiess was the*reward which tlie 
nifecMonate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw 4 glance 
50 expressive of love on her mother's face, it was sad for that mottiei- to 
know, that she oould not perceive the 'smile of affection in return; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and famihar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, wmcb ao 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Amia hod been bom blmd, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of natnre, that Uer eye had never glanced over the pages 
if literature, or the works of art. But a moUier's watchful tenderness and 
ootlent histraotion had, during the twelve years of her life, Bomewhat sun 
plied the deficiency which fier misfortune occi'' — '' - — '' '•—'■--" 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with m 
alfoction, cherished and protected his helplcsB sister. Unlike the interest- 
ing and nnfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of her friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
giro utterance, too, in a low, clear vi " 
" '"lough she iom not her mother's si 

e, and returned her affectionate greeting. 
Drawing her daughter's arm witliin her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowly 
.■ards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
>r from the large bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
1 Mi-s. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughter'a 
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fiuntly from tlio hostile campa and awakened in tjieir bosoms sorrowful 
thonglita of Iha aiCuation of Oieir country, and the welfain of tlia liusband 
and mtber, whose lifa wna bo precious, yet in such peril. Aa they silently 
approached the house, Anna felt conscious that lier mother was beoomine 
abaorbed in melancholy reverie, and, to dlTHrt her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthnr. Mra. Lealia consented, and tLey passed throngh the flower 
bods and proceeded 1o tlie lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cnfflyaling the vegetable garden; for it -was impossible to 
proooce a man in the town for that purpose, all who were abls having joi^sd 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional aSBistance of 
Rnohaljthab faithful black servant, had managed to raise quit© a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for hia own family, but he aoraotimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father's table at the oomp- 
Arthur, who had just compluted hIa worlc and refrqsliod himself by a bath 
in the river, as his mother and Bistar appeared in si^t, hastened to join 
Ihom, and lo commimloatfi an aooouut of an axteasiva depredation commit 
ted tliG preceding night in hia garden. Naturally impetnons in hia temfiei^ 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British tliiaf, 
ns ho persisted In calling him, for be had traced the footsteps over his doli- 
iKite lettuce beds and yonng peas, till thffy terminated on the verge of the 
rivor. As his boyish imagination magnified his wrongs, Artliur's dark eye 
sparkled, his choek flushed, and his red lip curiod with scorn, imd not tdl 



A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep w__ 

dow seats wove nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogimy tables, with 
dark, tjme-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its flreplaEe, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, thd 
antique-looking portraits, that came over In the Mayflower^ it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar 
tlmr and Anna. The bright flowers in the old China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their aimole evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the wmdows ; but Baohel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brnah, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Eachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trtiaty demesne, and she often enlivened 
the children at meal times by her qnalnt expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden tame. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water from theh- own cool 
and shaded well, that bar lady oould no kmger presido, as foimerlv, over the 
splendid silver plate and baantiful China tea-set, tihat once adorned the 
table, covered with the delioaoies of the season. But nowwhat'Vras the use 
of the plainest caps and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragora had stolen their last 

Arthur, who hiid bean abaorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in tho 
Eonversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting iba injurioa inflicted by the foea of his country ; and, long aflai 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to Sachel's talaa, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of th« 
glass door hito the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could find her way without difficultv 
tlirough every room of the house, she .iscendBd tho broad stiurcaso with 
liireii wood* n balustrades at the head of 'he hflll. and entered her ovra 
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chamber, Diawing (he snowy curtain aside, Anns seated herself on le 

was pleasant to fee! the cool fragrant breoze play over her face, and Ui i it 
raatliiig among the branches of the borae-chesliiut trees. Long; did Aon> 
sit there, and ranger she would have lingered, indutgins in those waking 
dreams, sad and jet Bometimes enchanting, that are psciQiBrly endeared la 
those, who, like her, ate shut out from many of the bright realities of life, if 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment had not gently openod, 
anil Mrs. I-eaUe entered with a mother's care Us see that all was safe. 
" Anna, my child-, nine o'clock, and yon sitting here, when the damp breeze 
fom the river is blowing directly in tha window! what imprudence!" 
1 h^ winilow was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, t^ 
oiilf ber urgent remonstrances prevented her mother irom administering 
some bt^ herb tea. After Anna had retired, Urs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of aniiety for her beloved child, whose delicate heallh and 
helplessness seemed to increase the love she felt for her. 

when the old clock in the corner of the halt struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowiing-piece, and carefully eiamined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repiured to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of the 
line, looked out ansiously. Light clouds had been Hying across the deep 
blue of the sky all the evening; but now, darkor and darker thay gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible (□ discern o(i;ects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thonght of descendmg to the garden and there 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to sea 
from the window; but his hesitation vanished, for he thougjit he faintly 
neard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piecft 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the halL As ha 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled liim 
as be felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a gust paased by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now beard with mote distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweelbiier, and made bis way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely diEtinguisb a single object,. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
rivor. and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he (lioughl he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was a large. snnlTowar bowing its head in the 
liree:;e. Again ; did his imagination deceive him I No; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cauliously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that tlie increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his hands on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw Che inroads made in 
bis fine beds of vegetables, and ha sprung behind the startled Highlander, 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to bis 
head, ibrealened him with instant death if he made tha least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring b;f his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in bis beltj but 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mmn 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk la &ant whether he should 
direct. Treniliingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for tha 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
AiEowii^ closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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iottitl he arriTed at tlie camp ill Cambridge, where he dsiirered hisj>ri9onai 
aito bis fUher's hands. Proudly Capbiin Leslie gazed on hia intrepid boy, 
(□d many were the compliments that his OQurage obtained iVom the ofScers 
anil soldiers. Nothing conld exceed tlte ajiser and mortification ivhioh ths 
Highlander felt as he ^zod in aurpilse on hia yonthfnl cajitor, und many 
were tlie oaths that feU ftom his bpa, as he aaw tlia Bconrful aneora and 
listened to the contemptuous lemarks of" the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdj' form, and compared it yiiOi the 
Blight, macaful figure of Arthnr Leslia. Artliur did not fong remain at the 
eanjp, but hastened home to relieve the ansioty of his mother and statar, 
andjnat as the ami began to gild "la'ee, shrub, and flower," Arthur with 
one bound aprimg over the tMcket, shaking lai^ pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico joEt as his mother yrta descending the 
stairs from hie room, where the bed, which evident!)' had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadftilly alarmed her. Her ansiety waa somewhat allityed by 
tlie appearance of Arthur ; and when at the IftBakfast table lie rehited to 
her and to Anna the adventara of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the tementy, or praise the conragc which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Bachel was delighted with har brave boy's conduct; nndlong 
afterward, when tlie war was ended and Captain Lasbe had removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leshe reanmed her former station at the head of a 
!plendld establishment, and ths sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and aceompUshmanta attainable by one in 
her sitnatton, then did Rachel recount to her wondering hearers tm stoiT 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



DESCRIPTION. 

Description, as defined by Webster, is " a representation of 
camos, natures, or properties, that give to another a Tiew of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, but by words ; and il 
must be so presented as to convey a deo!, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the object described presents to the eye. Snch a re- 
presentation may bo called a faithful description. Faithful descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All delinitions must he less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible ligiire or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined differs from othor objects, but also those 
itt ■which it resembles oliierB of the same kind, such a, definition, is, in fact. 

Owing to peculiar associations in the mind, and the ditference in Ihe 
habits of pereepdon and obsen-ation, no two individuals would prohably 
desciibe the same scene or the same object alike. This is porticniaily the 
sBso with voung winters. Some, from a naturid sluj^ishneBs of min4 
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will pepceivo few particniara worthy of notice, where others, of dUTerani 
temperament, will find the subject replete with interesting dBtaiis, all 
worthy of regani.* 

A few su^osriona will bow be prcaentud, irhidi will probably lead those 
who may use this book to Avuk, and to use their eyes to some purpose, 
when caQcd upon to give a writton dcEoiption of any seuEible object 
These snggestiona will be followed by a list of details, some one or mora 
of which may always be noticed in a written desoiiption. 

It wili be noticed, that the olnect in presenlang eucIi a, iistis only, m 
lias already been said, W saogeit Seas, which the student himself is to monid 
as theymayarise, and coralline with what may spring spontaneously li'om 
his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good dcacription, there must bo a devoted at 
loniioQ to the beauties of nattmi and to tbe scenea of social life. The 
mind will (hei'eby be reodevcd sasceptible and discriminatiye, acquiring 
sources of improvement whi<ih would oliierwiae be lost, while variety and 
ropiousnesa of expvession will at the same time be aceured. 

There are three great clasaes, under one of whidi all the varieties of 
riescripdon may be arra,nged. Under the first dass are inelnded all those 
subjects which are immediately under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. .. In fiie second class may be an^aged all those 
which have been notjced, but have left only their pictnrea in Oie memoiy. 
The third class indades only those snbjecta which are purely imag^inary. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, the object to be effected is one and 
tlio same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
livdy in its character, and animated in- its appenrance ; m^ng those de 
tails themost proniineut which wonid affect the beholder asmost striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those cirmmstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets 1 with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render iba impression, 
which he designs that they should convoy, strong a.nd dnrable. Tor this 
reason ho omuot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for ^ey are soraeUmes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented iii naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we are describing a scene in a wood or 
forest; the foUoiving terms would appropriately describe the appciu«nca 
of the scene; Dark, obscure, deep, dreary, gloomy, overcaBt, mdistinet, 
dim, cloudy, dense, loiid, livid, Sc 

Or a snmmoc'a noon ; the followii^ terms will l>e fonnd in most cases 
saitablo : Bright, shining, dear, ludd, brilliant, dauiling, splendid, res- 
plendent, sparkling, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, dear, placid, Sic 

Or a storm, or a cataract i the followii^ terms will be found expressive : 
flarsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, muf- 
mnr, gixiwl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c 

There are many kinds of deseripdon, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, bnt the terms 
themselves, by the law of associataon, will suggest ideas ; such as, pladd, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, r^tless, la?.y, unmfPed, 

or Rnd his Pupils," ar page Stb- 
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hnshed, silent, TOiceless, sleeping, breathloas, tcmsparent, clear, wavelea* 
engulphed, nnmoaanrod, beaulifnl, mingled, cryslaf, golden, silseiy, mag- 
ninmDl, bfeciclcss, kindred, &o., &e., &c 

Acqa^ntance with iJie beaaties of nature, pardcnlarly -with those of tha 
earth and Ihe skj, anil ivitb the lights and simdows of life, most b« considered 
SB a great acqnisitiou lo any mind j and eonseqaently the command of 
laogu^ie, ao requisite to embody and depicture lio same «iih tiio glow 
and wannth which imagination lends to descriplioQ, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by ali who aim at being distin- 
guished aa writers. * 

In deseriptions, the prindpal point to which to direct Ihc attention is 
the selection of the eirctimstancoa. Tiic scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought with distinctnesa and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, aa it were, by the description in the midst of the gronp of par- 
ticulars, and be msde fully acquainted with ^ its peculiarities. That 
which ia called troth lo nature la effected by the skilfid eelection and ar- 
ruigement of the circumstances, and constitutes the am^faUioa of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
l3ie description should be bold and striking, the entimeration of circum 
stances may be less full and mmate. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



■* Probably no writer has evei' surpassed Sir Walter Scott in the beauty 
fidelity, and accnracy of his dascriptions. The following extmot, from Mr 
Morritt'a " Momornnduni," taken from Locfchart's Life of Sir Walter, Vol 
ni., page 30, flxbibits his viaws, and the pains that he took to be aoonrate. 
SpeaJiing of the visit of the great novelist nt Eokeby, Mr. Morritt says i « J 
bad many previous opportunities of testing the almost oonaolentioiis fidelity 
of his local descriptions; hut I could not help being aingnlarly struck with 
the lights which this visit threw on Oiat oharaotaristic ot his oompositiniis, 
The moramg ^ier he airjved, he said, ' Yon have often given me matctials 
for a romimee : now I want a good robber's cave, and an old cbui'cli of the 
right sort' We rode out, and he found what be wanted in tJie old slate 
quarries of BrignaJ, and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down 0v«n tlie peeuUar litilt inUd Jlov/era atid kerbs that aeeideui^v 

C' arottad end on the side of a bold crag, nesr his intended cave of Guy 
sili and could not help saying, tluvt as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daiaies, vioUls. and ^rimrasea vrmdd be aa poetical as any of (Aj 
huTiibi^ pletUs he iims txawivit^^. I luugfaed, in short, at his sempulous- 
ness; hut I understood him when he replied, ' that in natni-e herself no two 
Bceoea are exactly alike j and that loliomer eopied inUy wlOtt tma before hta 
a/ea,viouid possess (A« satas variety in Ms descriptions, and eaJUiil appa. 
TmOsanimaginatimiai boundUasas tlie range ofjiatureiit l/ieseeties he 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to nnofimatlon, would soon find his 
own mind ouxiuniscribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and the 
repedtion of these would sooner or later produce tJiat very monotony and 
banrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetiy in the hands of 
any bnt patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,' he sud, ' local namea 
and peotiliarities make a fiotitiona stoiy look so maoh better in the face.' 
In Poot^ from his boyish habits, he was bnt half satisiied with the most beat: 
lilW scenery when be could not connect with it some local legend ; and 
when J was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, ' Stoiy '. 
God Mesa you I I have none to tell, sir,' — ho would Inngh, and s.iy, ' TIwi 
lit UB make une, ^ nothins; so cosy as to make ii Iradlt^cn.' " 
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nid in Uie following lists of particulai's, which are here intro- 
duced aa suggestive of ideas, which he himself is tx» mould aa 
they may arise, and combiue with what may spring spontw- 
neously from his own mind. * 

A COtlNritT. 

Its priooipal water courses : 

Its chains of luonntains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less rugged ; the nalure of the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The H^iiiity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of tlieir foi'ds, sluice^ 
and piarfl ; the state ctfthe bridges, and their position ; of the ronds, and 
tl* nocesEary repairs ; the reasons for piijftimog one read to another, 
n hich wonld lead to the same object, such «a the ease of procnrii^ subsist, 
Kice, of travelling in security — the loierol communications opening from 
tie great or main roads — the population of ^e villi^s, occupations of 
ihe EihabitantB, rfie means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
InWbitanls, then mdustiy. habits, and manners — the yroducEionB of the 
-co^trj, qnantity and kind — the Kqnors, vinous or spirituous, with their 
"effscts on the inhabitants. , 

Of Biferb : Thoic du'ection — then course — tlie nature of their beds , 
tbwr breaddi — their floods and ^mes of drought; thett meadows, and 
ti:i; marshes that intersect iera ; the mills upon their banks j the breadth 
of their valleys — the hiUa and ridges which sldrt them — the side oo 
which are commanding heigh ta — the tiibutary rivtdeis, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance between them; 
of what nature are the shrubs, die gnilies, the brooliE, the roads, &c. — the 
qiiatily of the hedges, they are diin in poor soil, but in rich land thoy are 
lick, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &k. 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground llirough 
^ieh they are cut — the means of draining thorn, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks — the mode of destroying and of protectmg \heta — 
how tlieir navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render wafer-conrses fordablc or not, at pleasure, by means 
of the watoi- dammed up for dieh supply. When sand is of tbo ordinary 



* These lists of particulars are faien, with shcht ulterations necessary 
adapt them to.lbe purposes of tiiis work:; from " Lallemand'a Artillery tn 
vice," article " RecotmoitB-ins." They were original in a work entitl 
" L'aid« memoire d Piaage des qguners reartUlene ds France," par u Gena 



* These lists of particulars are falten, with slicht itlteratio 

' i purposes of tiiis worl' *■■ — "' -" " 

Xecowjiioitering-'^^ Thi 
ii Piaage dea offaia-s i 
GatieniiL 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, tlie student will derive some hints upon " (As art 0/ 
tmiis," or using his eyes aright. This dialogue, calculated aa it is to 
awaJtsn attention, and to fix habits of observation, is parfJcularly recom 
mended to tbo careful poi-usal of tlie student, wlio would relieve his mmd 
from the /uSoT) of cumpoallJon. Habits of observation, attended with cara- 
fill analysis, not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direut 
'till a judicious seleotJoii tf tliow trijii^h a™ atfoniadby associatimi. 
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CtrjBATB. The phjstcal canses which may affect liealth — the quality 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or dry ; seusons — whciher indemcnl, ana liow 
lougao — themeansof protection from their effects — the customs of tie 
inliabitants in this respect. 

Coisis. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills, 
covsreil with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts whicli are open and 
uncorered, and proper for landing ; lie hays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
Taneed works to form faarriere against the attempts of an enemy ; Ijie 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the porls — tlie nature of the winds reqnu'ed to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature aod advant^es of which may be 
pointed out — the time of tide most fevorabJe for enleiing the ports, iK. 
— the dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmounted — the actual 
state of the forts which protect tie coast — tlie batteries, the guard-houses. 
Mid the artillery iu them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their chamiel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c. 



IT them — the distance of all tliese objects from the borders 
..ff._..^. ^1. i_._i!|j]j inierseet them, and the swamps 

IIonsES. Their sittialions — style of arehiWctare — the ponnd which 
ihcy occupy — the mode in which thoy are built — the malcriaJs of which 
they are composed — the color given them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — the indications of age — moss-gi^wn, ivy-hung, blaclc with 
time — appendages connected witli ancient customs — their as-iiwiafinna 
— the improvements of modern art — additional o 



MouBTiiBS. Their position — their slopes in fwmt and rear — t!i 
means of reaching their summits — tlio nature of the ground — its form 
— are thoy covered with wood or with bare cocks — their height — their 

* Ic sandy coHntriea, and those filled with brashwooiJ, there are many 
uarshea covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry in 
mmmer. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be mistrusted, even 
in Bummer, sftor long rains. 
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RivEHs. Do thej braneli off, ot coatinne in one imdivii ed etream * — 
where do they rise — whitlief do tliey flow — whai is the riawre of the 
country Ihroagii whipJi they flow — the quality of the water — clear, spark 
yng, transparent, thick, mnddr, tnrbid — mlBed with eddies and countei 
currents — with or widiout falls — saJt or fresh, sweat or hrackiah — ooW 

or warm safis for batliing, or dangerous — the manufiwitories moved b] 

the water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, lirooka 
civniets, or other fivers that supply it, &c. 

V11.LAGES. Their situation — the number of lirea or chimneys in oper 
ntion — ^e nattUD of the soil — the qnandty and quality of the produce — 
the occupation of tlie inhabitants — tharmavkets — the neighborhood which 
■ fi'equenla thorn —the boasts of burden, the ftocks, the beeyes aod poultry 
they possess — the architecwre, or style in which the buildings, houses, 
bains, and sheep-cotes are built— iho position of the diurch and burying 
LTOund — tho blacksmith's shop'— whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades— the water and iviud mills. 1 



t intlie'"descriptionofnaturalBoeneiT, itwill bo well for t: 
sail to memory those beauUful lines of Cowpar . 

" Nor rural sights alone, but niral sounds 
Exhilarate the spiiits, and restore 
The tone of laiigiiid nature. MglUy Tomda, 
That B\f eep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of andent growth, make music not unlike 
The dash ofOoeim on his winding shore. 
And lull the Spirit, while they fill tlie mind, 
TIntiatmbired ^anehea ivaiia^ in the blast, 
And all their leaves ftet fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure wMts npon the roar 
Of distant fiaedt ; or on ae softer voice 
Of nei^iiowrwigfaimtaia ; or of riU$, that slip 
Through the cleft rook, and chhning as they laU 
Upon Eiose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the Booret of their silent comae. 

Natnre iimnimate employs sweet sounds \ 
But ammated nai!Bv sweeter still. 
To sooths and satisfy the human ear. 
7Vn Ihaiuand laai-ilars cheer the day, and ons 
Tlie llvejong night. Kor these alone, whose nottn 
Nice flncered art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime. 
In still repeated cirolea, screaming loud ; 
JTbeJay, tbe jije, and e'en the lio£ng mel. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms fof me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard In scenes where peace forever reigni. 
And only tliera, please highly for then: sake." 
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The particnliua which have now bcoc monlioned aa suggestive of ideas, 
itill unaonbledlj- aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
in his endeavors to make vetbal pictnres of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and variety of such particulars must necessarily be dcpeuden' on 
fh? character of me object to be described. 

II' an njidividtial sensible object la to be described, the que-'- 
tions which naturally arise, and which should most of them bi 
answered in the description, are as follows; 



Are its efTeccs uniirereal or pailicnlai- ? 

Its divi^ons and parts ! 

Ita dimensions, foiin, and color % 

Does it prodneo, or is it connected with any sounds ! 

How is It consti-ncted ? 

How does it slrilse tJie eje t 

What are its resemblances or its differences ? 

How does it appear from different positions 1 

. In addition to these quesHons, the student must call to mind 
ivliat others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to ih^ 
subject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
suck question in his written"exercise. 

In the description of .persons, an entirely different set of 
questions mil surest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a full reply, 

What is the pei'sonal ^peai'ant*. complexion, stature, figure, &c, ; 
bands, arms, limbs, cjes, &c, 1 

What feature is most pTOminenlly conspLonous 1 

The espresaion of the eonntenance 1 

la the individual rem^Xable for manly beauty ; or illy made, awkwaril, 
nnd atigracefol ! 

What is the appearance of his chest, shonlders ; length of liia limbs, 
style of his dress 1 

What ari! his Labita, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments has he ^ 

What is his moral character — his intellectual ; who arc his associates 
;ht npon him t 
le particularly noted ' 
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In f&e ilesf-riptiona of persons of the other sex, such que» 
lions may be a little varied, and answered as in the following 
cxamjiles : 

DESCEIPTION OF PERSONS, 



DESCRIPTION OF MASr QUEES OP. SCOTTS- 

Tlie turbulence of the times, the rancor of pait^ ra^ and the medium 
of prejudice or partiality, through whidi every object m those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult W form a just opinion of tho ehmacler of Mnry 
Her person^ accompliBhments and the graces which diatingnished her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting fteee, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. Her statorc rose to the majeslJo, her form was ele- 
gant and hor hands and arms distingnished for their dehcacy and beauty. 
Hot hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequently 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of various colors. Her eyes wora 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste for music ; she played 
upon the lale wiliskin, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusjon 
of her liib, she began to grow coi-pulcnt, while confinement and bad ae- 
commodalion brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, di^ 
aified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affeeUonate. Sh« 
loved flattery, and beheld the etfects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
had acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing court of France, her nature was nevorBieless frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and ancere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order ; and the resolution 
and courage which she maniibsled at her death, are tiiily worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, witb few cscep 
tions, some imprudence in the suflercr ; the misfortunes of Mary, botii 
in degree and duration, exceeded ttie common meBsnro of human calami- 
lies and even render the (UstiBsses of fiction comparatively faint. J.ho 
vicisBitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for tho 
ti^ic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her wiliont admira- 
tion and lom ; no one will read her history without pity and sorrow. * 

« All writers agree in representing Mary of SeoUand asdiBtinguished for 
personal beanty. But on no subjeei, peAaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in tiieir ideas of female beanty ; and it seemB to be wisely ordered by 
Proridenoe that they should Uius differ. Women in the Hottentot ^untiy 
are considered beautiful in proportion lo the size of the^ ears, the flatness 
ftf their noses and tiie priyeolJon of Uieir lips. In OtaheiM ctrpulancy is 
the constihiont element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet, cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite for beauty. 
A late phTSioloGioal ivriter, epeniing of female beauty, says : A woman 
■&■ any beiglit. frim tlie prfiM almost to the ^ganUc, may be perfecHv boan 
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Example 2<i, 

BEENAKD DK KOHAN. 

1 will aWempt lo paint him, to Ihe eye of the reader, as I have myself 
seen lum, represented by tlie iiaua of an uabnown artist, in oue of tlK 

tifnl} and of any oompleiion, (Vom tiia dnrkeatbnmBtts to the fairest lily. 
The madium height ia generally preferred ; but ttie complexion M a matter 
that entirely depends on individual tn^ts — liie same parson, too, would ba 
likely to waver in ohoioe between the darkly beautifnl maidens of Spain 
and the seraphioally fan- daughtevs of Cironssia. Nevertheleaa, though the 
ahadeeof oompIexion,fromt£e Spanish olive to the CireaBSian white, or the 
vsrietleB of ^dtnde, Itom tbe pe&e Oieopatra to that of (he towering Box 
ana, matteis but little ; there are many things arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beanty in woman." "I shall describe," he oontmuas, ■' a beautiful woman 
tdiing her at the medium altitude, which is generally praferrad." 

As snob a doscripKon may be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volnmo professing to teach the art of description, the author of tins vol- 
nma has, with some heaitaUon, ventnred liora to craBent it 

" Her height is five feet five hichea ( her bar is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead ia rather low, and as tree &oni freckle 
or wrinkle aa a piece of Papbiaji marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and etron^y defined ; her eyes are Imge, rather langnishing than 
bright, and of either of the usnalcolorai forthegrey eyes of Mary of Scot 
laud were not lasa captivating tb^i the raven orbs of the Queen of Shaba ; 
her eye lashes are dark and long; her nose is a mitigated aquiUna, — that 
is, an aanihne cnrtailed of its seventy i her lips are short and small, and j-^t 
withal full and pouting ; her ohin Is veiy shghtly developed ; her eais are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow j her complexion 
varies with tlie emotions of bar mind, and the blusii that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line J her features ara exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
tha eve>varying expression of bar lipa and eyas, and the fluotuatlons of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transparent surface of her akm ; 
her smile indicates aweetneaa of disposition, blended with a ganily-proud 
expreaaion, dictated probably by the oonscionsnesa of her own worth and 
beauty ; hoc nack is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pura as alabaster ; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is gradual (lilie 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle awell, so olear that the blue veins are 
visible; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards; 



tmall, but u 
a' good arch to tha foot, whic^ adds 'grace in walking, and k 



cataly small, and fingers rather long and taparod ; 1 

_,j — t 1. .1.. 1-... — y,,^ niijj grace in walking, and hf 

subjecting them to th 



character of diminutive." 

To this description tho aame author adds, that there are " three species 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties." 

No. 1. Face round, ayes soft azura ; neck rather short ; shoulders mod- 
erately b'oad and gently rounded ; limbs and arms tapering and dehcale; 
hands ai.d feet small ; complexion, rose strugglmg vnth lily j hair luxuri 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes blue, and whole figura soft and easy. 

Jvij. 9. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli 
sate, without being angular ; limbs and arms rather long and tapering; feet 
15* 
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Enlaces on Clie banks of (lie Brenta. He was in person aboaC the niiddla 
eight, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twontv-thi'co years of age. His forehead waa broad and Gno, with short 
dark Wr curlii^ arontjd it ; Ms features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which waa laige and fall, and the latter strongly 
marked. The mouth was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
spcKking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to The whole conntenanee a 
look of playful g^ety ; bnt, when shnt, there was an expi'ession of mnch 
thonghtMness, approaching perhaps to sternness, abont ii, which the 
rounded and soniQwhaC prominent chin confirmed. The nppor lip was 
very short ; but on either side, divided in the middle, was a short black 
mustache, not overhan^ng the mouth, but raised above it ; and the beard, 
which waa short and black, like the hiur, was only sniFered to grow in 
such a manner as to oi'nament, bnt not to encumber tlie chin- 
In form the cavalier was muBcnIar, and powerfully made ; his hreadth 
of chest and shonldets giving the ojipeiirance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to whicli he had yet arrived. * — Corse De Leon, fij G. P. 
R. Jeaaei. 



and hands rather small ; compleKion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark luid 
strong! and the whols figure proelse, slrikmg, and brilliant. 

No. 3. Oval fiiosj high, pido, intollectuallorehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ('movements charac 
Eerized by grace and elegance. 

* In a note on p^ 173 is presentfld, in ft quotation from a late physio 
lo^onl writer, the description of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

" A fine looking man, (the word handsome detracts fVom the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medium height, but considerably nu- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfeciion of aldtude); 
his forehead is high and rather square ; Ms back head is well rounded, but 
not too fnlli his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockela — 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a corl ; his 
eyebrows are ratlier square than boshy, and leave a space of about Uiroa 
quarters of an inch between their inward extremities ,- nis nose is a medium 
between Roman and aqniliiie ; his cheek bones ore not prominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or infiatjon : his mouth moderately small ; his lip; firm, compact, but not 
thiu; iiis whiskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion is imiform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a blnsh, but not suffi 
dent to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole eounte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all regular, and without any ohoraoteristic for a limner to fasten 
ou, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck js of moder 
ate length and inclines to thickness ; his Ihroivt is free from all protuber 
ance commonly called ' ikt apple of Eoe ; ' his breast is fairly full ; his 
shoulders equoi'e, but not abmpfly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 

. — T.._ L, — L,_ — . -'a length to leave about eight inches br' 

:nees ; there is a gradual deore 

Lhfl waist: his back b free fn 

, _ , _, , la legs so that 

Biey just tontdi, without preasinff against each other ; his sliin rather alen 
jn.. ^i., ..v.L-i..».>irtn. v;^ :^»*Ah i,..-!. . ^..j i.;= f^j slightly hollowed, and of 
small a foot interferes with 
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Example 3d. 

THE ELEPHANT, 

The elephini, a iiaSve of Asia and Africa, ia the Inrgest, ihe atrongesl, 
the most sa^adona, and tho most docilo of all wild boasts. The usual 
height of dvis anaightly ci'ealure ia from eialit to twelro or fomleen feet. 
The color is nearly blatk ; the eyes, whi3i are very email, are lively, 
bright, and esprossive ^ihs ears aic broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than mose of the sas. 

It has two long ivory tueks, thicker toward the head tlmn a stoui 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, ns need re- 
quires. The latter is aa nscfnl to the animal as oar himds are to us. 
With thig eingulnr organ it can take up the amaUcst object; it serves 
(self with it; and, ia case of an attack, lighls with it. It can also untie 
^ots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous ijuadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and fmm fom* to svs. feet high. 
The feet axe short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed witK 
nails of a horny snhstance, bat which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The elopnant, in a state of nature, is neitlier fierce nor mischievous. It 
la peaceable, mild, and brave ; and escrta its powers only in its own 
defence, or in defence of those of its own kiiid,ivitli which it'is social and 
fiiendly. 

Examfh \th. 



Long projecling reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc 
log their existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knodiwinnoek bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beadi and Ihe mtun land to the height of two or three 
hundred feet, affi>rded in thdr crevices shelter for nnnnrobered sea fowL 
in Mtnadoua seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 

that BiasHoityof step, and firmness of carriage, so esaentlal in making up 
the perfect * Uutt tns^tr^^^ of a well-proportioned man." 

In.deaoriptione of persons the student will do wall to refer to what is said 
on the subject of epulieu in another page of this volume. Thus, fbr exam- 
ple, the Ttumtiers (fan Indl^dual mi^ be insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
or reserved, &o, ; speech, elegant, eloqnent, &a, ; person, thia or spore, Seshy 
or corpulent! temp3r,,warra and affectionate; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion, 0:0. Motice may also bo taken, aa occasion requires, of 
snoh partioulara aa the following; resohition, courage, effects of ^r and 
eseccise, or eontlnemeot and exclusion from the idr, on personal appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing iuiprudenoB, constant success as pro- 
ducing tOTierity, — ^ misfortunes In decrea and duration esoeeding the com 
mon measure of human cnbmitv, renSwus the distreaaes of fiction faint, 
^., &c., &c. 
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man. Many of ttese wild tribes, with the instinct which sends thEra ta 
seek the land befoi'e a storm arises, wore now winginz tuwards their nests 
with the Bhril) and dissonnnt clanc which annonnces tear and disquietude. 
ITie disk of the son liecame almost f oiaily obscured ere he had alto- 
gether sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight of a summer eveQiug. The wind began next 
to arise, but its mid and moaning scmnd waa heard for Eome time, and 
its effects became more visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gulf 
u™= font nr, iito shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 



with a, sound resembling distant thunder. — Antiquan/, VoL 



upon the beaeG 
f.p. 72. 



NATUKAL SCENEKT. 

Cities and villages were scattered over hill and valley, with caltivatetl 
environs blooming around tbera, ali giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious poj^ulation. In the centre of Uiis bnlliant wroumferenee siood the 
Indian metropoUs, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting tlie eye of the soldier irom eveiy other object, as ho wound round 
the borders of the lake. Every ioeh of ground which die soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, Aough with 
very different associations, for it had been written on tlieir memories in 
charaolerB of blood. On the right rose the hill of MontoKuma, crowned 
by ttie ieocaUt, under the roof of which Bio shattered relics of the army 
had been mthered on the day following the Sight from the eapitol. In 
front lay Sie city of Tacuba, throt^h whose inhospitable streets they 
had hnrried in fear, and consternation; and avaj to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy canseiiYay. — Prescolt's Gmqaeil of JBsjscd, Vol 
UI. p. 31. 



KATUKAI. SCENEKT. 

They moved cautiously forward, e 
■' ' ' ' 1 of the forests, where thei , „ 

) living thing, except only the wild inhabitants of the woods 
and flocks of the zopollle, the voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody hanqool^ hung like a troop of evil spirits, on the 
march of tiie army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcoma 
change in the atmosphere. The cJiaracter of the v^ctation changed with 
it ; and tlie funereal pine, tlieir only companion of late, gave way to ths 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graceful pepper 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest ; while 
hi still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over the branches, and telling of a softer and more 
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•fruolcd by intervening wood or hiU-top, conld ranga, far and wide, ove 
Uie Valley of Mexico. Tbere it lay, batlied in f 



From the same source from which the preceding extract was 
taken, the Mlov/ing personal description has beea borrowed 

HEBNANDO CORT^3. 

Hercaiido " Covins at thia time was ihirty-Uiree, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In slatur^ he was rather above llie middle size. His eom- 

floxion WHS pale, and hia large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
IS eoantencnco, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temiiermnont 
His figure was slender, at least antil later life ; hut Iiis liest wa» deep, his 
shoulders broad, liis frame muscular and weU proportioned. It presented 
Uie union of agiiity and vigor, whieh qualified him to excel in fencing- 
norseraanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalry. In hig diet 
he WHB temperate, careless of whaS he ate, and drinking little | while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by Bnoh adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; ne^er gaudy nor strifc- 
ine,bntrich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, eoneealed a most 
cool and calcnlating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused somolhing^ Jifca awe into thealtachraeniof his 
jnost devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by anthority, was lie one probaily best calculated lo inspire devotion in 
Uie rough and turbulent spirits among whom Ma lot was to be cast." 

* The introduction of fieumtivo language in descriptive wri9ng. If not 
too lniQriiuitlyindnlged,aads much lo the beauty and aniinaOon of the 
style. 1 he stndent will not fi^l to admire the beautiful figure hero introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or oounliy. IJr. 
Prasoott, in the work from which the eitraot above was taken, has conferred 
° "" 'he republic of lattara, which will hand him down to posterity as 



the author of " 25e Omquett of Mexi 
±j^ oyio acwuiitiQ ipviui D^B^wice, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
or the fsbulous or incredible, the author candidly informs Ihe reader that .t 
IS introduced on the anthority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the ittcidenta which he relates, will he captivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animatiou 
of Ms style the witcherj' he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithedfmm a great variety 



-8, often at ^„, 

with themselves. The pride with which an Amei 
naturally breaks forth into the apoatropiio, " Perge ! 
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The ctaracfer of Cortes seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes ia whicli he was placed called forth 
quahties which before were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardy natures that require the heats of excited acdon 
to unfold tiieir energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growih, and give forth their fruits only in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to us by his 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now heen inlroduced are deemed 
sufficient, both, in variety und extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

Tliat the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beaufy and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
eriplioa with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the naiTative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the sior;:^ 



In looking over some papers of a deceased acqnMntance, I found ths 
following fragment He liad frequently spolten tfl me of the person whom 
it concerned, und who lisd been hiB school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, thinking tlie chjiracter of his friend, and some circnm 
ilMicea in hialife, wore of such a kind that an in tereatiDg moral little story 
might be mads from t'lem, he hail nndertnken it ; hut, considering ns be 
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was Eiing oa, tliat briiiBing the privalB chfiraoter and feelinga of a ieoensed 
ft-iond before tlia world, was somathiDg like Baorilege, thon^ dODa nnder a 
Bctibous name, he. had stopped soon after beginning the tale, — lha,t ha 
bm laid It away amongst his panora, end had never looked at it again- 
- As the parson it coucerns has. been a long time dead, and no relation aur 
yiTes, 1 do not feel that there can be any impropi'ietv in mv now making 
It pnblicTgiye it ae it was written, though evidentlv not revised by my 
ftieiid.- Thonglihasffly put together, and baginning as abraptly as it ends, 
nnd with littleofstocy and no nOToity in the circumstances, yet there is ii 
moutnM tendemaaa m it, which, I trnst, will interest othara in some por 



Arthur raised himBelf hearily forward, m\i with his hat still over hia 
brow; turned hia glazed and dim eyaa towards the setting sun. It was only 
Uie night bflfore tiat ha had heard hia mother was ill, and conld snrrivo 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from sooioty, and, being a Ind 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. His thoughts 
and feelings were so mnoh in it, that, esoopt in relation to his own home, 
there wore the same vague and strange notions in his brain conceniiDg the 
state of tbin^ surrounding htm, as we have of a foreien land. 

ThB main Teeliii" which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
tad, like most of hia age, he had formed to himself^ bemg suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romanoe of life, aud thoSgh men, witJi minds 
like his, make unaginatiou to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist 
once, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet hi domestic re- 
lation^ which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply tlian those wha look upon their homes as only a better part of 
tha world to wliieh they belong. Indeed, in afifectlonate and good men of a 
visionary oast^ It is in some sort only realizhig their hopes and desires, to 
tnrn them homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and lie loved his house 
hold the more that they gave him an eamost of one day realizing all hia 
Eiopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peeuliatly dear to him, in having a diaraeler so 
much litce his own. For though flie cares and attachments of life had long 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence In her, yet her natural tnrn of mind 
waa strong enough to give to these something of tlie romance of her dispo 
aibon. This had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Artbor and his mother, and now brought to his remeinbranoe the hoars 
they had sat together by the firelight, when be hstened to her mild and 
melanoboly voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss oi 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her afieotionata 
lookof apnroval whenhe had done well, her oare that he should be a just 
man, and her motherly anxiety lest the world should go hard with hhn, all 
crowded into his mind, and be thought that every woridly attcchnient was 
hereafter fo be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent, tumoltnous gi'ief, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
""" — *■" ""li qnittmg his sick chamber for tlie first time, he began h' 

leward. As he iifled his eyes upward *'■'■ " * — "■-'■ — 

re over the sky seemed to look down 

and^healiiw light upoa him. But they « 
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Leaning back in hia carriage, -willi his hand over his eysa, he vm oarrio* 
along, hardly sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, vfto was sit- 
ting by his aids, went on talfcmg in a low, moootous tone ; but Arthur only 
heard something Boandlngin his ears, soatoBlyheedmg that it W93 a human 
voice. He hnd a sense of wearisomenesa from tha motion of the carriage, 
but in ail things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost tha first words Arthur epoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out npon the setting sun, he shuddered tlirough his whole frame, 
and Uien became sick and jMiIe. He thought ha knew the liill near him j 
aud, as they woond ronnd ft, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
Q a few minutes in the midst of the scenery near bis home. The nver be 
ora him cefieoting ttie rich evening sky, lookad as if pourad out from a 
uolten miua. 1% birds, gathering in, wera shooting across each fither, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or amglng their evening songs in fto trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all ao bright and chooi-ful, and so near bis own 
hometao. His horses' hoofe struck npon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart. It was here his mother took bar last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed IhroagU the village, there was a feelmg of strangeneaa, that 
every thmg should be jast as it was when he left it. There was an unde 
fitiedthou^t floating in his mind, tJiat his mother's state should produce a 
risible otumge in sdl ihat he had baan familiar witli. But the boys were at 
thdr oolsy gomes in die street, the laborera relurningj talking together, 
from thwr work, and tie old man sittluff quietly at Iheir doors. He coo 
cealed himself as wains he could, and hade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew neiu- the bousa, the night waa shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother's lomb. Ha entered Che parlor. All was as gloomy and sHll as 
a deserted house. Presently ha heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
W03 in hia mother's chamber. His sister hnd seen him ft-oio the window. 
She harried down and threw her arma about bar brother'a neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, " Is she ahve ? " — 
he could not sny, my mother. ' She is sleeping," answered his sister, " and 
mast not know lo-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
" I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he. drawmg his hMid 
kerdiieffrom hia face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from hun that day, and he was mora composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed sida, and looked on her pale, placid and mo- 
tionless face, he aoaroely dared breathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that tha Bonl was holding wiUi Sie world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was abont suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten ]a tha feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, aa it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, aacentUng imd dascaudlng. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an Indlstinot sound. He drew 
hack, and hia sister went near to her, and she spoke. It wan the same 

{mtle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal. 
ition of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his misery want over 
hira like a flood. 

The next day, aa soon as hia mother became composed enough to sea 
1dm, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretolied out htr feeble hand, 
end turned towrads him, with a look that blessed him. It was the abort 
struggle of a meek spuit. She covered her eyes with her iiand, and tha 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. Aa soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being sptred to see bira be 
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furi, lur yvur. nejneirii^er, luu- now uon 
ly days. Heaven, I know, nill bless ao 

You will have that consolation, my ac_, „ , 

you will be able to look back upon yoar past oonduot to me, not without 
pain only, but witU a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peaco 
of mind you gije me, now that I am about to die. In tha thought that I am 
ing your sister to your lova and oore. So long as you live, she will 
findy:u a father and brother to her." She paused for a moment. "I bare 
nlways felt that I could meat death ydHt composure ; but I did not know," 

.U, ._-.l _-..l _ . . !.. ,....._ .,....,. „J ^jj jj^j. jjjjg^ 

w that the hour 

After a little while, she spoke of bis father, and sad, she had lived willi 
e belief that he waa mindful of her, and with the conviction, which grew 
rongar as death approached, that she should meet him in another world, 
le said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar 
ur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible ho 
was watching her countsnanca, for every now and then she opened her dull 
eye, andloo&d towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

'ilrn day wore slowly away. The flim went down, and the melancholy 
ftuJ still twilight cams on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of thawatoh, 
lelling him with a tesislless power that the hour was drawmg nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, ■which it was not for hn 
man strength to struggle agiunst. 
'* ■■■'■» now qnit« dark, and by t 

y comer, tha famiture in the room tnrew hnge and uncouth Hgurei 
B walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, wailing the duty of the hour 
appointad them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; hut 
tha solamu elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he becune calm agai" 

Tlia approach of death has su much 'which is exalting, that onr grief 
la, for the tjma, forgotten. And could one who had seen ArBiur a faw hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
ne would hardly have known him. 

.m. _ .r_,.n .... _,. ....... »._. _ , . QQfJigr'j f^^g^ JJg 

"lis. it grew quick and 
IF the last time, upon him, 
. .1 inity of an angal 

s utmost. It sunk down from its unearthly 
height; and with his face upon his mother's pillow, he wept like a child. 
He arose with a violent effort, and stepping into the adjoming chamber, 
spoke to hia aunt. " It is past," said he. '' Is my sister asleep ? — Well, 
then, let her have rest; she naads it.' Ho then went to his own chamber, 
aiid shut himself in. 

It is a mercii\il thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a rehef. Violent grief brings on a toipor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching, Itia nottul the violence of afBiotioji 
has subsided, and gentle and soothing thoughts can find room to mix with 



ainistar to n , __ ._ 

know'fuliy our loss, ijid see clearly what has baen torn avray from our af 
footions. It was so with Arthur, Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
malancholy but ' half-formed images, were floating in his mind, ant) 
DOW and then a gleam of light would pass through it, as if he had boan in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tirad feelings at 
last found rest in sleep 
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it Is an iTnpvBEBion, which we cnnnot rid ourselves of if we would, when 
sitting bjthe body of a friend, thai he has still a oonsojonsness of onr pra» 
ence, — that though the common concarns of tha world liftve no more to do 
with hhn, he hns atill a love and oare of us. The face which weJiadsolong 
been j'am I liar with, when it was all life and motion, saams only in a state of 
real. Wa know not how to make it real to oui'selyea, that tha body before 
U3 is nut a Aving thing. 

Arliior was in such a state of mind, as ha sat alone in the room by lils 
motlter, the day after her death. It was as if her sonl had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion wiHi pure apuits theca, though it stil) 
abode in the body fliat lay before him. He ielt as if sanctified by the 
presence of on" to.whom the other world had been laid open, ^^ as if under 
EhalOYeandpi-uieotionof one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his mother had early taught him, gave him strength ; a spiritual oonipostu^ 
atole over him, and lie found himself prepare<l to perform the last omoes to 
the dead. 

Itlsnot enough to see our friends die, and part wifti them for the romam 
dJrofour days, — to reflect that we sliall hear their voices no more, and'that 
they will never lock on ns agfun, — to see that timiing to cormptlon which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of the soul. Are our sorrows so aacred and peculiar as to make tha wni-ld 
as vanity to us, and the men of it as strangCTS, and shall wa not be ."eft to 
our affliotjons for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time (o 
the concerned or careless gaie of those we know not, orbam(Mie:tjjbearthe 
formal proffers of consolatioo fhim acquaintances who will go avray and 
forget a all ? Shall we not be suffered a little wliile a holy and healipg 
communion with the dead ? Must the kindi'ad stilhiess and gloom of ohE 
dwelling be changed for the solemn ahow of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the world wait on ns even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hoar came, Arthur rase with a firm step and fixed eye, though 
his whole face was tremulous with tha struggle williin him. He went to 
hia sister, and took her arm within his. The boll stmok." Its heavy, tm 
dulating somid rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent healing through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was bat a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded iiim, as if they 
had been shadows. While he followed the slow hearse, there was a vacan 
oy in his eye as It rested on the ooflin, which showed him hiirdly conscious 
of what was before him. IKa spirit was with his mother's. As lie reached 
the grave, he ahmuk back and turned deadly pale; but slaking, his head 
opon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 

He hail go 

For, as paimi . . ., - 

his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any tiling thu.. "..MiL 
appear to IJie world like a want of "reverence and respect for his moth^ 
ITio scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he wa* 
lell to himself, the grealjieas of his loss came up full and distinctly before 



enterea tne nouse jrom wujcu nis mutiier uau gone lor ever, a sense ui 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode iiad been deserted by 
'--=-g thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 



va'ched over in her dying hi 
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to fasten fondly on, and Ome had not yet taogbt hi 

SBpMt. But tims and holy eodaavors brought this i_.... _ .. , 
littJe of lifa that a wastJBg cGseaae left Mm, was passed hy him, when alone, 
in thoughtful tranqaillity i and amongst his friends he appoaied witli that 
gentle clieerfijness, which, hofore his mother's death, had been a part of 







Exercises. 


Narration a,i 


id Des( 


;rIption ma 


.y now be united in the hiatoiy 


Moses 






Elisabeth of England 


Sanl 






Arabella Stewart 


Elijah 
Elisha 






Arabella Johnson 






Washington 


Daniel 






Jny 


Judith 






Maj-shall 


Joshua 






Eranklin 


Jepthah 






J^ontezuma- 


To the historieal data wMch c 


an be gleaned from any aatheni 


the student may bo pevmitted tfl 


add fictitious drcumatanceB ol 



In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
ivbich may occur in the conrse of^his readmg or observation. He may 
also reverse the process of ampWying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



LXIV. 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, OH I.ETTER WRITING.I 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of tie most coinmon, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequently called 



*It is cacommended that tlie student be rei^uired to analyse this beanli- 
fiil apooimen of narration unitfid with description, by presezitingalistof the 
partioalara which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respeo 

t It Isgenaraliy allowed, that epistolary wilting, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the roost difficult branches of composition. An e/^ant letter is 
much more rare than an elegant spechuen of any other kind or writing. It 

ja for this reason, that tlia auliior has dev'-"-' *■ *•■" ■■"■'■' ""■''"■ ""■" 

tiflsd l)j- respeotaljle leaclipn ivhfi give ei 
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Upon to pei-form it. Under the head of Letter Writing, it la 
intended in tiiis exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
tha^ whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of comphmentary address, to the Ante, the 
Buperscriptioa, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not he disregarded. If it be true, that " trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made by one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the r^It/ should also be wriftm ; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communiealion and the reply. A diEFei-ent style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the ia- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the frst person, the reply should 
also be in the_^»'s( person. Thus, when the letter begins ■ 

n you," &e., 

the answer should be in the^»-s( person also ; thus ; 
" Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, ajid I hasten lo say," 
&c 
If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 
" Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr 
Brimmer," &c., 

the answer should also be in the third pereon ; thus : 

" Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c 

the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for lliis part of the volume, and for the praotioe of the student whd 
has been previously exercised hi other altfimpts. Ac fliia stage of his pro- 
gress, hs may be profitably exercised in the wridna of letters. The teacher 
may now roquira him to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to q real 
oriictitiBus person, announoine some event, or on some formal sahiect. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with ref-oid to told. 
ing, seaJinE, &c., for early habits cf negliRence, or want of leflljiess, are 
with difficulty eradicated. 
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The iiMne of the writer shoii]d always he suhscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the fist person, hut never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter bliould also 
be written at Ike heginning, whea the letter is written in the 
first person, and at the end, when it ia written in the fhii'd. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, hut not when it is written in the tMrd, 

A neat Hnd well-written letter is 
onght lo be. Few dirBOtions cdh lie given wim regani 

of a letl«r! but it ia iDleaded in this oiercise to give eoii__ „_ — _ _ 

withrogardto tlie tneclinnloiil execuiion of letlers, notfis, and biHels. And, 
&cat, Willi regard to I,ettBrB. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely . 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimenlary closing. 
5th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, if 

The date should be written near the right iiand upper 
corner of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near thelefi hand side of the sheet. Tlie 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under Uie 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below tlie signature, and towards the left hand side of 
Uie sheet. 

16* 
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JSxample \it. 

POnil OP A LETTEE. 



(S mpiinientarj- Kddcess. 

Body of the Letter. 



Sty e, or Cora^mentaiy CloBing. 



AddresSjOr Siiperacviptira. 

Title, if anj. 
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Exampk 2d. 

t LETTER, WITH ITS PARTS. 



(rf««.) 1 


^c^i^n, ©^^ S4 /S'43. 




^eaz <Mz, , , , , , 


_i^e«i. ■^fo, ffio^ of the letter.) 


,ie^i a d^^f A/a<n ^tzec^n^ ^ /e^e^.=imtema, 


wdicd, of do/ie, to^ ^ tui^icieni^u MtfeC&^d, 


^tiAmd tnuoA ta^c^ea ezfi/mna^n. ®^ ^o^t^ 


evez, of daw im.^fyma(e^ ■nmA>£e^ an^ mct= , 


ietia/ fi^ni, Q^ anaMveiy a^am ^uA^i^ me ■ 



9fienfyon if, e^ne^ ^ei^OTiat^, oz v-u note. 

{style J or coTTipU^iettlanf clostTi^.) 
{signatare.) 

^»^«:^ " 

itkt address, or s«jwsenjrfu»!,) 



In very formal letlei's, the address should precede the 
letter imd the signature, so tljat the individual stddressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
tliis cass, also, the da'e should be written below, in the place 
of the adilress. 
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Example 3d. 
A FORMAL LETTER, 




iion M t4f aic/eni uc-tn cf 



Wo^fo}i, Q^ua. Si/. ^S'4S. 



€^4-'</.' %: 



The folding * of a letter, though ia itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importance, is still deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligihle than written directions. 



« Official docHiiients anS Tery forma! letters ha»e, sometimes, hut two 
foWs ; and these are made by doubling over the lop nnd bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers are gonerallj 
kept ou £la. The "whole is then enclosed in an envelope. 
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Example ilh. 

This Out lepresents Ihe folding of a Letter. 



Brnton, Fsi. 9, 1844. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter o/tlie ItA 
has been duly recetvedj a/itd 
lehaU, ai my earliest teieiire, 
attend to the itisiness to 
tekicU j/ouhave therein called 
my atteiitioii. 

Tows respeetfiiSy, 

Johii Smilli. 
iffi-. Richard Eoe. 



Boston, 






DmrSir, 






Yoilr 
has leen. /hU 
Iskoaalmi 
attmd to th 
vihichymi h 






my altmtwn 
Yours, > 






Mr. Rieltarn 







Tued over so as to meet tlie lerf 
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TITLES. 

In the supei-acription of a letter, the title of Honourable la 
generally given by courtesy to the Vice-President of the 
United States ; to the Lieutenant-Governor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; to 
tlie Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the J!biyor of a city ; to the Heads of De 
partments, &e. In addressing the Pi-esident of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambasaadoi 
of the United States, the title "His Excellency" * is gener 
ally used, t 



e formnlly reoi^nized by law in this a 
ihere the legal title of the GoTemor is " 

.._ _. Lieotenant-Goveraor, "HisHonor;" im 

ts BtatM above, it is iy wartcsy only, tliat the ueage has ol 
pOBflihle that tiifl volume toay fall into the haiida of soma incliTidiials wlio 
we curionB to know aomathing of the forms of address in the molhep eoun 
try, the jfallowing direotiona sj-fl extracled from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
pubii^ed in Edinburgh a few years ago. 

"■ Sirentioia far Supersci-ipiions and Forms of Address to Peraoiis r/feveiy 

[Tho sjipersmption, or ivhat is put on the outside of a letter, ia printed ic 
Eoman charaotara, and begins wiUi To. The larma of address used in ie- 
gimniiig either a letter, a petition, or verbal aitdreBs, are printed in Ilalii; 
letters, immediately after flie superscription. The ilaiiis ai-e lo lie filled np 
with the real name aad titl«.I 
" To tiio King's Most Excellent Majesty,— Sire, or May il pltase your 

Majes^. Conolade a petition, orspeech, with, — Yonr Majesty's most 

Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 
To the Queeo'fl Most Encellent Majesty,- Jifa-tom, or, Mag it please your 

Majesty. 
To his Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, — iHoji ^please yaia 

^Rayol iitghness. 
lu the SBjna mnniier address every other member of theEoyal Family, mo/i 

NebiiUy. Tohis Grace the Duke of , My Loi-d Dulie, Your Grace,<a, 

JsHiji it please your Graee. 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , My Lord Marmds, Your Lordship 

To the Bight Honorable , Earl of , My Jjird, Your Lordship. 

To the Bight Honorable Lord Vlsooui-.t , My Lord, JMay it please yoia 

Lords/tip. 

To the Eight Honorable Baron , My Lord,Mayil please your Lordsk^. 

The wives of noblemen have the same Titlos with their husbands, thus ; 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please wiir Gract. 

To the ffight Honorable Lady Ann Rose,- ^ Laibj, May a please ymu 

Ladyship. 

The titles of Lord iini' Righi HoiimMe are pved lo :ill the sons of Dukes 
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The members of ■ house of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken ".'llcctively, should he addi'essed as " The 
Honorable," &c 

The title of Esquire is also given by com-tesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentleir^n to whcftn we wish to 
sliow respect ; but, when the title of Hon. or Hcnorable is 

d tho tifla of ZoA/ SI 

Ji RonoraUes ami Esqviris. 

liigki HmoraMe is dus to Eirls, Viaooimts, anfl Barons, nnd to hL the 
tnembera of HetMajeaty's Most* Honorable Privy CounoU, to tha Lord 
Majora o! London, lorf, aud DiiUiiuaai to iha Lord Provost of Edin 
burek, during tio time they are hi office ; to the Soeaker of tha Honsa 
of Commons ; to the Lords Commiasionera of tho Treasnry, Admirally, 
Trade, and PlRntntions, &c. 

The House of Pesra io addreosed Uins, — To the Eight Honomble the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Iremnd in Parhajnent asscmhied. My Lords, Miy it please yoio 
Lordships, 

Tha Honsa of Commons is addressed thns, — To the Honorable tha 
ICni^ts, Citiiens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Brita.in 
andlreland hi Pnrliameat nsaembled. Gentlemen, or, Jilay it please ye-ur 

The BOna of Viscounts and Barons are stfled Honorauio and Esqnira ; nnd 

ttieir daogbters have their lettera addressed thus, — to tha Uouorabia 

Miss or Mrs. D. B. 
The king's commission cotifers the title of HmsrailB on any gentleman in 

H place of honor or trost; snch as, the Commissioners of Eicise, His 

Majesty's Cusloma, Board of Control, &c.. Admirals of tlie Navy, Uen- 

erals, Lieutenant- OBQerals, and Colonels ici the Army. 
All noblemen, or men of litte, in the army and navy, use theit title by righi, 

such as Haasrablt, before their title of rank, such as Capiain, &c ■ thus 

the Htmorable Captain James James of the . .Sir, or Your Hmor. 

Bonnralilt is due, ahio. to the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

the Governora and Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 
The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Pleiiipotenli arise. Gov 

emora- m foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lordt 

Juaticaaofthe Kin|>lora of Ireland. Address auch Uiue,— 
To his E»^elleucy Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Eitraor 

dinary, and Plenipotantiary to the Conrt of Rome,— Tom- Excellency 

May tt please yow jExcelteticy, 
The title Right Wor>%ft<I, is given to the Sherilfs, Aldermen, and Re 

corder of London; and WortAipfid, to the Aldermeo and Recorders ol 

other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace m England,— Sw, m 

Ymr Wimhip. 
The Cietgy are all styled Reverend, except tho Archbishops and Biehops, 

who have something additional ; thus,— 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, To the Most Reverend 

Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury,— Jtfy Lord, or, 
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UKijd, ihat of Esquire is always to be omitted, on the principle 
liiat the gi-eal^r cotifains the less. For the same reason, th» 
utie Srr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF HOTES or INVITATION. 

Notfis of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
onjiaper of smaOer size, called billet paper. The answei-s 
should also be written in fie third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In tlie HddceBa oq tha outside of alettar, note, &o., when the reaidenos 

.hf th^ nrtf-Dnn qili^vpqq'^i! in nnlrnown. hl»t it IS loiOWn that he iS B-Xl inhsblt- 

0, the word " Present " is froqnontly 



to the very Bev. Dr. A. B., Dean of , 5m-. 

To the Hbt. Mr. Deslc, or, To the KeV. John Dealt. * 

The general addi-asB to clergjinen is, Sir, and wiien Tvritten to, Reverima 
Sir. Deans and Archdencona aie usnaJIy called Mr. Dean, Mr- Areh- 

Addrass the Piinoipa! of the UnirarElty of Edinbnrgh tiius, ~ To the Very 
Eev. Dr. B., Principal of the UniTOraify of Edinburgh, — Doclor ; whan 
written to, Pi™ fisu. Doctor. The other Profbasors thus, — To Dr. D. 
E., ProfesBorofLo^e inthe University of &, — -Dopior. If » Clergyman 
any, — To the Eev. Dr. J. M., Professor of, Sia.,~ Rmrermd Doctor. 

Those who ore not Drs. are styled Esgmre, but not Mr. too; thus, — To J, 
P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh,— Sir 
If he has a hcerary title, it may ba added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M. 
Professor of\ &0. 

Rbgiatratas, Barristers at Law, or AdTOoates, and Members of Parliament, 
TIB. of the Hooseof Commons (these isfil have M, P. offer Esq.,! and all 
gontlomen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquire, and their 






fimae it giira a clereyraui 



Is To Ite, not hsinc neoeaaary on the 
v»Btr< it ID tba inade, l«a haua comnr, 
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aot%s of invitation. The date should he at the botroni of il: 
note, and at the left hand. * 



THE KEPLT. 




gentlen 



* When notes or letters nre adili'essed ti ^ 
they should bo addressed, " The Messrs.," or, " Messrs, ; ' 
ladiea, "The Misses," not the "Misa." Thus, "Tha Misses Smith, or, 
"The Misses DttTJes," not, " The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss Da-rises." 

t AsthB lady is generally considered the head of the tea-table, them 
leema to b« a propriety in the Lnvilation lo tea, or the OTening, ci 
U» lady of the house alone. 

t Or. il&. and Mn Ckapaia-i regret that a prwtn-is ciigagems 

17 



ming from 
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MxaM^le 7th. 

ISVITATION 







beacon ^^leet, 



pnva Ikem of Ikt pleasi4re of accepting Mrs. Si^itk's polite intntatio-, for 

The address of a genflsman to a Ifidy'B invitatioi) raaj Be : Mr. C/iapiaofi 
ftas lAe *(™w D^ HMeT.tmg', So., or, regntsthat aprevuras etigagmient vnU 
wevertt hiji haid-ag me Aoiwr, &o. 

« The iQtest and most approved style of folding notes, is to andlow them 
in <m enwlop*, in the manner ^^Ua^^ in iSorenoe to offioisJ doou 
mentfl in the nola on pago ISBth. The envelopea, ready made, are tju' 
■ ■ ,j by tlie stationer. If not enclosed, they generally have two fi.ifl« 
■ and in direciinfr them, the open part, or leaves, of the note shonlO Ha 
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"With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to bo 
used, care stouU be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that caee, it will not receiye a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular aljout these matters 
always use was in preference to wafers. • 

FOEMS OP CAEDS. 

Uncler the head of epistolary corrcspondenco, inaj bIeo be embracea 
Hie different forms of cercmonloua cards, designed for momii^ culls, nup 
tial coremonies, &c. As these are all supposed tu be written or dictated 
by the individual who naea them, no title conceded by courtesy alone should 
erer be seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's caxd, 
savors of arrogance, for tie literHl meaning of the prefix is "Master," 
But the ease is different on the card of a IMy, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
thongh it means " Mistress ") is to be used, m order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this qoestion a. decided 
affirmative I'eply is given, altlioOgh it is knovra to be at variance with not 
unfreqnent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, thai the individual is a person of Each distinction, tliat the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all the eonrtesics of life, the individual spe^ng of himself, should 
speak modestly and wltli humility; and, however distingniehed he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of dlsUnction. The insertion o! 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this gixiund alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistako, arisinff from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individuals. 
In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with tbe 

* Lord Chesterfielcl, having received a lettar sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have espreased stroi^ disappiobaiion, saying, "What does the fellow 
moan by sending me his own jpUde ,'" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the bi^tleaf Copenhagen, wlien the woi^ of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest orotmd hioi, and be judged it expedient la 
propose a OBSsaUon of hosmiUes, a wafer being brought to him to s^ hia 
communication to the DaslBh Bnttuajties, ha r<yected i^ direoting the wax 
and a taper to be broo^t, saying, " What ! sliall I send my own ipiiile to 
the Crown Prinee ? " In this latter case, however, policy might have beet 
mingled with refinement i for a wafar seems to isnply hoafa, and the sealing 
of bis letter with a wafer would have implied a dasn-e for a speedy eessa 
Won of hoatilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of tiie 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of succesa, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and debberafion implied in the seal 
ing with wax, concealed from bis enemies the knowledge of the condition 
oihis fieet, and disposed them to cemply with bis wishes. 

There is a kind of transparent glazed wafer very much in nae at the 
present day ; but even Ibis seems to be obnoxious to the same objections. 

rjlisbed life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's ow 
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prolix of "jUiss," is proper lo ba used iwrtoirt the " Christian name," 1^ 
ihe eldest of the flingfe danghWrs. The Christian nam'ia of the yonnger 
daughters should be inserted. To iUnstrate by an example, snppoaa a 
genSeioan, by the name of J-rtSar S. Wdlinglon, resides "filh his ftanily, 
a wife, and three aaughlcra, Carolina M, CotJiarwe S,, aao Avguita P. in 
TremoM Street. Ilia card should be : 




his second daughter's. 




•jmet. 



,^ le card. ' She ia to be the future mistresB of the house ; o' 

internal arrangements she alona has (or should haTfl) any control, and to 
- -'me also, fli risits ofct ' '■---'-' ■^'-- 

ira, -which asclnde the n; 



_ . directed. ' 

a hnsband ftom tha notes of inri 
the exclusion of the name of the 

^ _..„ Thas, supposing that Mr. John 

Smgleton and Jliss Soreh Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding card 



IB expressed tti 



a Sarali Greenwood, 
At borne on Tuesday Eve'g, at 8 
18 Wintfir SlraEt 
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Another daes of cards,* called bnsiness cards, form a conveniont moda 
of Bdvertising, und are much used at the present day. Of these it will ba 
Bufflcient to say, tliat they sliould bo short, comprehensive, clear, and dig 
tinei Tlie caid of an attorney or a counsellor at law wiU read thus r 



% /ez &wloz*ieuJ of ^£zw 

Reference.- 
Mm. John Dane, 
Nalk'l BoyaU, Esq 

The card of a physidan may bo eicpresBeil in the following form . 
Dr. WSlvanBind, 



* Thare ace sonie poilions of this arlisle, particularly those relating tc 
cerBmonions observanoes in epistolary oorrespondeaco, which may bt 
deemed Out of plsce in a Tolnme professing to treat of p^ve composition 
The author's apology for their iatroduetion la tha want ha lias long felt 0, 
something of the bind for the ubb of his own pnpils. He confsBsas that h( 
is alone responaibla for all tlio directions and lia suggestions in the intro. 
daotion to the Esorcise ; and, while he is conscious ftiat the attitude of ! 
learner would booome him better than that of a, teacher in these points, hf 



apologies for his presumption br 

in prmt to which ha can refer tho._ 

thaae topics. How he has thus suppKed iha defloi 



, that he knows nt 

desirous of inforniation upon 



To.those who have any thi^ to o^eot to what he has ad 



ienoy, he leaves for others 
. sjeot to what he ' 
ipeotfnUy addresses the words of the Vennsian poet r 

" C^dllnsimpeiD; slnon. hisuteramecum." 

That the whole subject is hnportant In ou enlighteaad community, needs 
) stranger oorrohorMion than the assertion of the author of WBTecley, 



{sea " Imnhae," Parker's edition, VoL Ist, p. I( 
mora impnmtyba gnilty of an Hctoial breach ol 
mor^s, ihan appear ignorant of tlia most n 
Btiqnelta ' 



^od breeding 01 
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The curd of a commission merdiant is as follows : 



Smmel Good, 1 

/i'lfce ^ fiajid, |- Esquirea. 

George W. Lawrence, J 

Example ^th. 

: or INTRODUCTION. 



^S», e&. 



r> one Of tnc ^ntki^ aMic^M(uffned -memv&M 0/ (! 



ito/e^ 



/{? conftnus 



acmtou^ 



•.moe, 
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A I.ETTEK OF COKDOLENCE. 

BoaioH, April 19lh, I84B. 
Dear Friend, 

I write this uadec the utmost oppression of sorrow; the yonngesi 
daughter of onx ftiend Jonea is dead 1 Never, Gurel y, was there a mora 
agreeable, and more amiable jonng person ; or one who hetier deserved 
to hare enjo^d a long, I had almost siud, an immortal life I She had all 
the wisdom of age, aiid the discretion of a matron, joined with yonlMnl 
sweetness and virgin modesty. 

With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her father 1 How 
kindly and respeetiully receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in their respective offices, Iiad the care and education of her I 
She empliyed much of her lime in re!uiiiig,itt which she discoTorcd great 
Btrengtli of judgment ; she indulged herself in few diversions, and moso 
with much canlJon. With what forbearance, with what pntience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness I 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her fklhec; and when all her strenglh of body was ex- 
hansted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind., Tluit, indeed, 
continued even lo her last moments, unhrdten by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approttcliing death ; and it is a refleetion which 
mali£S the loss of her so mnch the more to be lamented. A loss infinil^- 
ij severe ! more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
pened I 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the h^hcat joy, 
to the deepest sorrow ! How shall I espross the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate ils afHietion,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon clotlies and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defiajing the expenses of her funeral ! 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from hi^ earliest youth, to the noblest and most eleva&ig stndies :,hnt all 
the maxuns of fortitude which he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost. He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person j and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you shali think proper lo vnite to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind jon not to use the rougher ai^;anienta of con- 
solation, -and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof witb them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks baclt from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees sabmits to, and even roquu-es the means 
of its cure, BO amiiid, under the first imprcsisioDS of a mistortiine, shuns and 
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rejecls all areuments of consolation ; hat at length, if applied willi tea 
iamPBB, calmly and willingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very trnly yours, 

GeORQE C. S. PiEKEB 

Ilenrj' Dis, Esq. 

Exercises in Epistolary Writing. 

A Letter to a fi'iond. announcing any event, real or imagiaary. 
" " the inhabitants of the moon, or the stars, or a cornel 
" " any cliaracl«r in histoiy. 
" " any one in a foreign coimliy. 
" containing a journal of occiirrencES. 
" " criticisml on works that have been read. 

" " opinions on subjects discnssed at any seminarj 

" " suggestions caused by dtuly studies. 

requOEtiog the acceptance of some present 



from Palestine, describing the country, &i:. 
" England, " " " 

" Prance, " " " 

" Italy, " " 

" Greece, " a u 

describing the personal appearance and style of preaoting o 
some eminent divine. 
" iha Tails of Niagara. 
" the "Wliilo Mountains, 

" Lalte Erie, &c. 

" the Pjraraida of Egypt. 

" Mount Vesuvius. 



LXV. 
KEQULAE SUBJECTS. 

ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OP TREATING IT 

In writing on a regular subject, the following directiona ats 
pveti by Mr. Walker, aa suggestions for the different divis 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections 



to ths jmrpoaes of this vc 
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The definition ; the cause ; Ihe aniiqtiitr, or norelw ; the nniveraality 
wlocfQitT; the effects ; uimoly, the goodness or badness, or the a^yan' 
tages or disadvantages. 

1st. If jonr snbject require explanation, define it oi explain it at 
large. 

2nd. Show what is tJio cause of your subject; that is, what is the oo- 
rasion of ii, or what it is dedvcd from, 

3d. Show whether your subject bo ancient or modei'ii ; that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whoio world, or only 
to a particular part of it. 

5th. Examine whether jour subject ha good or bad ; show wherein 
its goodness or badness conaisls, and wliat are the advanlages oi diaad 
tftntages Sliat arise from it. * 



ON GOTBRJSMENT. ■ 
Dejimiion. Government is the direction and n 



.., , jr slates. It eoati'oia the 

-u of public affaics, according to the prindples of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code ofwritteii laws, or byvraU-koown us^es; or 
it may be administeired, as in some countries, by ihe arbitrary eSote of 
Ihe sovere^a, Govemmerit is Ihe soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost ail the benofila they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family ; — ail the inhabitants are, as 
[t were, relations; and the snprome' power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual. ' 

Cdase. The necessity of govommeni lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishnesE, tmrcatrMued by salutaiy laws and restrictions, 
w Did be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfiueuced' 
b a p p regard for the rights of others. It is necessaiy, therefore, lo 
h m restrrant laid upon every man — some power which shall 

00 t I h and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what Is 
d lliis power is government To tliis restraint every one mnsi 
bir d if in such submiBsion any one finds it necessary to give up 

* Those directions are thus versified by Mr, Walker: 
If first your subject definition need, 
Define your subject first, and then proceed j 
Next, if you can, find out youc subject's cause, 
And_Bhow from whence its origin it draws: 
Ancient or modem may yoor subject be, 
Pursue itj therefore, to antiquity ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam. 
Or else relate to objects nearer home ; 
The subject which yon treat is good, or iH 
Or else a mixture of each principlo : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the diaidvantage shaw. 
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a portion of the rights with which he fatides that Goil and nalDie en 
dowed him, he will be consoled by the reflection that all have to maka 
the sacrifice, and thai the concession is made for the protectiou of his prop- 
ei'ty and his life, for wiliiont government neither ivould bo safe. 

Antiqaiii/. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated ig the Docessity for 
government, tbat in t!ie earliest ages of tlio world a Idnd of government 
was existing among all tribes and nations ; and so remarloiblo is thii 
iexi, tbat almost all that bisloiy records of the earliest people ifl the histmy 
of these lungs. 

UidversaHig. In every part of the world, alsi 
ntunan creatm'CS are to fie seen, there also st _ . . 
found among them. Even the mdoat among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But government, in its most perfect form, is geaocally found 
imong the most civilized and enlightened people. Almost all the diffcr- 
5nt kmds of government now existing, or lliat ever did exist, maybe 
tedaced to Uiree, namely, Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. Tin- 
der one of these forms every nation now faiown to exist is regnlftted 
and controlled. The panted Indian, idiose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who loots in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in Ae division 
of the plmider obtained by the horde, all are in fact the sabjects of a 
monarch. Borne, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy ; while Athens, 
luxuiions Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
of tliese different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which t!ie unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mans yet to be presented. 

Advantages. Order ii said to be the iirst law of heaven. Bnt among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, wotud ever be invading his brother's rights 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, anj the strongest might 
revel in the poseessioQ of that which the weaker had no power to kee]) 
from him. Lams emanata from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in the 
enjoyment of his life, hia liberty, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they conld maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantages. Every form of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to nudatMn that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives nse to parties and cabals, to 
plots and intrignes, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
I ad family feuds, in which the innocent often share the pnoishment pre- 
jaredfor the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarchy, or want of governnient. It becomes ever» 
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jne, Iherefore, to lend his aid in support of tho government under which 
It has pleased proYidenoa to place him, until that goTOrnment allows bj 
ita actions that the good of tho people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliMed evil, if not a virtue. 



On Time. 

Temperance, 

Modesty. 

Sculptnce, 

Clemency. 

Keligion. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Day. 

Night, _ 

Revenge, 

Bdncation. 
Truth. 
The World. 

Knowledge. 



The Mind. 

The corporeal f'u.ultics 

Aflection filid. 
AfFclionpa ental, £/i 
Cmeltj 
Eailh 



Joy- 
Gaming. 

Luxury 
Patience 
Pnde 



Flattery 

Indolence 

Justice 

Magnanimity 

Politeness 

Pradence 

Courage 

Fortitude 

RiBinterestedness 

Fidelity 



Consci 



Melaniholy 
Humsmty 
Ingratitude 
Frugihty 



Themes are subjects, or ti 



1 wluch a person -wiitea 



A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is tlie proving of 
Btme truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, tJie simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, withotit conveying either an affirmatioa or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



subjec 



of the last E 



under the head of 
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Ccmplex themes comprehend such propositions as adrai.'K 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of eoursti 
may he flenied without invoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples ; 
" Logic is a useful study." " Youth is the season of im- 
provement." ""Wisdom is better than riches." "A public 
is preferable to a private education." 

la the last set of exerdses the course was laid down foi the manace 
menl of " a regular subject," wMcli is presciibed by Mr. "Walker in his 
" Teacher's Assistant." What he calls " regular Eubjects " are designed 
for simple themes. The coarse prescribed by Mr. Jardine, in. his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Educstion, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, b(!ca,nae the mind of the student is Ibgs fettered by " leading 
strings," and left more ia iM own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminary remarts ; 

" To give an illostrcCion of a simple theme I shall suppose the suhjwt 
to be Lo^e, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the sCruetnre 
of the essay which should he composed upon it" 

"The first rule directs lie student to b^n by fixmg' exactly ttio mean- 
ing of the terra, which is the sabject of the theme, removing every ^ing 
that is donbtfiil or equivocal in its signification ; and, when dilficul^es 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word most be determined by 
tie canons of etymobgy, ot by the practice of the best writers." 

" By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and acddental qualities of the subject, heto supposed 
lo be hgic ; and to enumerate them, according to thsir order and irapor- 
tdnce, aM with a reference to the end whidi is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of tliose rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of fojfie may be s^d lo consist. In these 
rules Bre included detlnition, division, classification, aa well as those 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessaiy here to enlarge; for the most 
important of the rales, for bo9l kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid or 
tangement, and perspicuous expression." 

" The special mlea which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of infei-once and deduction should be admitted, hut upon the best 
and moat solid evidence, arising from sense, from conscionsnoss, or experi. 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; 
or lastly, upon testimony, analogy, facta already proved, the imdeviatins 
laws of natnre, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
ihe radical proposition bo accurately Csed — thai the extent of the afflrma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied^ that the attention be next directed to the kind of eridence bj 
which the proposition is estabhshed — and the ai^^uments to be intro 
doeed In such order, that those wliich precede shall throw light on thosf 
that follow, and form a connected chain of comparisons, by whidi nlti 
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n be candidly and explicitly answered. Tlie proo^ when it is long, 
n-aj be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the umted streng^ 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confinn. it." 

" It is impossible to prescribe roles which shall exactly accord with the 
variety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fin;!!, much must bo left to the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every therae that requires Iba appEcation of all (he roles. The 
first rule may he someCiiaes necessary ; the second is indispensable on all 
flubjocts ; tlie other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but thai 
wojild, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judidons 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, Iho rules of demon 
stration cannot be always ibllovred, yet the clearness, certamty, and pra 
greas of that kind of reasoning, ooght to be the standard, as ttie best and 
most effeetud mode of procuring 3io assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in lirst attemptj|ig to establish dearly 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and dien proceed, with grad- 
ttaj and increasing strength, lo the conclusion." * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
i__i..._ ._ ^__ j.-nz...... f_.. .ig young student. If parfectOf fi --'--' 



Soaitlons were required, there might be good grounds for such ai 
1 all oases, pei'fect specimens must be ptecet'" '" " 

Ti! efibrts. An eminent writer has oandi^y acl „ . 

le ashamed to disclose the many unsnocessftil attempts he had made, be- 



, ^ jt specimens must ba preceded by many unei 

fu! efibrts. An eminent writer has oandiffly acknowledgad that he 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsnooessftil attempts he had ma_.. _. 
fore he could produce any Jung worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
then, as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and mdispensable steps which lead to bigger degrees of perfection. 

The following cjitract from one of Mra. Sherwood's " Social Tales " !a so 
pertinent to the fnbiect, tliat it is thought tliatit will be useful to the stu- 
dent to pr^cnt it in tiiis place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled " Hoc Age." 

" It was Hie ouatom of vny father, when 1 was a girl, to require of ma 
every Saturday, a few pases written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member tlie hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings^ In endeavoring to elicit sparlia of genius from the 

. 1, which are said to be few and far between. 

" Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the auhject 
■fthioh was given mc. When these snbjeots were fruitful and congenial to 
my feelings, Iha task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
and strange lo me, my labor was greatty incieased, aud ao far Aom being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
espresaing them , even in Uie most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a cert^n Sat- 
uiliay, hating stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace which cnildrea use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, [for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index m a limple 
mind, of the faellngs of the heart.) I stood behind his ohair as he sat writ 
nR and said, ' Papa; please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 
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" Of one thing," contiiiues Mr. Jaydine, " the youngest student must bs 
mode sensible, irara tto evidence of his own consciousness, that he cami^ 
expect to compose evea the simplest theme toUhout directing and caiOmaaig htt 
povKr o/tkittldtin vpaa it." 

"Inslniclions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when du-ected to 
yonng persons entering upon a new and difficult courae of study. The, 
experience of tho pei'pTexilies which assiul tiie juvenile mind, in ita first 
ar^doavors to discoTOf materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
10 1M.J aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of ^e student, in those moments when his difficuHies sio 
most formidable " 

"I suppose, then, 'Emulation' chosen as the subject of a, simple Iheme, 
which the student is required to explain and illusti-ate, from lectures, books 



■ '""What, papa?' I said. 

"'Hon age, oMId,' he answered; ' llbc age— go and make the best of it, 
but do n't Jisturb ma.' _ -. ■ r •• 

" ' Hoc ajre,' I repaa^pd, as I went down stiuis. ' Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoc is tkis, and it is nanter, and the word tknrg la 
understood; and o^e is do; I know enough of Latin for this; therefire, 
lloc age means. Do this thing.' 

"Sol mended a pen, and took a shoot of- paper, and wrote ' Hoo age' 
in a fftk hand at the top of Uie paper ; and then I added the translation : 
and then wrote my own name in ona comer, and the date at another ; and 
then looked out of tlie wuidow, and up to tha ceiling, and wrote a^n, and 
actually made out a senteuoa to this effoot: 'It is our doty, under every 
oirourastaBce of life, to attend to this admonition ; ' and there I stoppad, 
for tlie queotion suggested ilaelf, to wit, what admonition ? Further, there 
fore, I could not get, and when my fatlier called me to dinner, I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the full round stop after tho word admonidon. 

" My father was one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, ' 'T is as mneh as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless, if you have spent 
your morning in considering the natnre of the injunoUon meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words 'Hoc age,' you have not lost your time." My father 
then entered into an eaplaoatlon of the subject, and pointed out to me Uiat 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injiuiotion, ' Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with peieons who never seemed to give their 
ftiil and undivided attention to any thing which tliey had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly callod upon to act or spedc with promptdtuds, 
were never ready and never had their words or iheir actions at command. 
' Hence,' oontinued he, 'on smaller occasions, they are fnr ever wasting 
their time, and on more Important ones lo^ng advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.' My father added mnoli more to me on this subject ; 
out as I shall hope, in what follows, to elnofdate what he said by a verv 
appropriate example, I shall wto no more of his valuable discourse, with 
the escepiJon of one remark only, which was roost important j it was to 
this effect; that the salvation of the soul is tho thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the ' Hoc age' to which every human creature should principally 
Bttond — all other concerns being made subordinate to this ona object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefBciont in produoing 
Hie liappinoss of any individual, when this one Ihmg needful is neglected." 

The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro. 
ilnoUon, may well he recommended to the perusal of botli teachers ai:d 
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ttud obserrations, in such a way as to commnnicate a dlEtintt a<^coui« of 
emnlation to all who shall reiul his essay. Where are the materials to be 
fotiiid! His first recourse would probably be to au&orswho have treated 
of emulation, from whom lie might take wbat serves Mb purpose. Bat ha 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
wai furnish him with mateiials, providing he teek for them In the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate-' 
rials which he already possesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation 1 Here let him I'ecollect the early scenes in whicli this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amnsements, ' I (am do this, and you cannot,' ' I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perh^s, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect ot Eton College ; 

Who, foremast, now delishls to cloavo 
Witli pliant arms, Uje glasaj- wave. Hi. 

Or the desciiplion of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
JEneid. He may recollect thai, when at school, he contended for the first 
place iu hia class, or may be now contending for the first prize at colle^. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer tlie question, 
What is 'emulation 7' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to betlie 
first in any competition." 

"Srora whence proceeds, or what exdtes this desire and endeavor t 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors ivish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition? Ho; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel,— a palm-branch,— a fox's tail, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its v^ue^ It is the circumstance of ohtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the boing^ first 
in the competition 1 It is the presence of many spectators and admirers 
It is their reflected praise, whidi animates the competitors, — which makes 
the bi'eaat of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the chiu;m 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

' Again, what are the effects of emnlation t When this prindplo oper- 
ates -mill full effect, and undei.- control of -virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorons conffict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the momenta of success, 
exquisite delist. The student ma;^ hare a clearer view of tins getierous 
and energetic feeling, by t»ming his attention to the histories of great 
chaiacters and great events, and uistingoishing emnlation from^ the effects 
of other feelings Dot unfreqnentiy asso<^ated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line,of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. Thoao fix upon the possession of their objects withont any 
view of competition, or of the memia by which they may he obt^ed, 
whereas flie pleaam^s of emulation spring from the love of escellenee and 
superiority." 

" The experience of competitions, in which (he stndent has been en- 
gaged, or of those which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emnhi 
tion in its purest form CMi onl^ lake place where the prize is won by the 



personal exertions of the individnal. When any undue n 
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lo obtain it^ w tiny obslacle indirectly thrown in tlie way of a rival com 

Setitor, fliB generoas flame of emulation is extinguislied, and a meaa 
egrading^ spirit is substituted in its place. One would tliinli tliat thi 
moclificatioQ which the Etudeot must suffer, when lie receives a prist 
wliich. he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
gotten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Hisus, in favor of 
Enjyalus, was received by the other compotitocs at the celebration of th( 
Trojm games." 

" An enlarged yiew should be laltea of &e field of competition. Tha' 
field niB^ be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the true 
spark: of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon the same 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and other ages. Viigil en 
deavored to rival the fame of Homer, and Cicero that <? DemosSienea 
When Crcsai passed the statue of Alexander, he is siud to have biuBt intc 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in militaiy achieve 
raenle. When ambition and emidatioo are coigoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it retiuu^ some discrimination to determina 
what belongs lo each." 

Tills sltetch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
vi^w of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only lo embrace the suliject of Ihe theme closely, — to apply 
lo his ovm mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with intes 
rogatories relatito to ms demands, — to ibllow the natnral associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and anive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to he within liis 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be righUy performed, he mil not And much difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distanctlj knows." 

will be found in the last article, under the 

If the course thus laid dowu by Mr. Jnrdine for the management of 
themes, be fonnd too loose or too difficidt, the student may follow the 
tnore mechanical one of Mr. Wallter. His course for regular suhjecla or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is iiis course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After ihe Tteme or Truth is laid down, the Proof Conaiste 
of the following parts ; 

1st. The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, by amphfying, paraphrasing, bt 
explaining it more at large. 



« It will bo notioad that Mr. Walker designntes simple themes as ILegtilia 
StiSjetM,' while lie erabraces.nnder the term of Theme, those only which in 

Carol are called complex tiames. This accords with his deilniiion of a 
Be. wMch he says ia the " proving: of some truth." 
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2d. The Reason ; where we prove the truth of tlie Theme 
by some reason, or argument. 

3d. The Conflrmation ; where we show flie unreaaonable- 
nesa of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of tlie former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example; whore we bring instances from History 
to coiToborate the truth of onr Theme. 

6th. Tte testimony or Quotation ; where we*bring in pro 
verbial sentences or pass^eS frcm good authors, wMch show 
that others tliink as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion; whea we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations.* 



TOO MUCH FAMILIARITY GENEEALLT BKEEDS CONTEMPT. 

Proposition. There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Reason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones ai-e 
discovered by degrees ; and tliis gradual discovery of their 

* The rnlea are thus yerslfled by Mc. Walkec 

The Fropositvin, the Eeasim, the Confirmatiim, tie Simile, Oiu B^ifapla 
he 7^stitno7i&. and the CondTf^iait. 

TiiB Thsnie at large the Propositioa giyes. 
And the asme thought in other words conceives 
The Hesson shows the Proposition true, 
By bringing ragumenta and pi'oofs to view ; 
The ConfinnaHon proves tii' opinion ri^t, 
By showing how absurd 's the opposite. 
If that 'a not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given befora. 
Tlie Simlla an ^t roaemblanoe brings, 
WMoh shows tiiB Uieme is true in other tilings ; 
The Example instancea Iram History draws, 
, That by manldnd'a experience prove onr cause ! 
The TeaUmony to the wise appeals, i 

And by their snfflmge otu: opinion sBols- 
Some neefnl observaljoiis come at last. 
As a conclusion drawn fiom wliat is poflt- 
■ 18* 
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failings and weaknesses, must necessarily lessen our opinion 
of thera. 

Confirmation. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fully acquainted with : he 
is prone to imiigine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore wiien it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
ia at an end, and the good qualities wMeh we at first admired, 
having no longer tiie recommendation of novelty, hecome not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt, 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at iirst terrified by 
tlie noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings ha^e 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their ,conde3consion. 

Mxamph. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

Testimoni). A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Conclusion. It may, therefore, be laid down, aa confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to ihoso with whom 
we are moat intimate. 

Exercises. 

The uerassLty of Exqvtisc. 

Tbepropef use of Amusements. 

On Ilaudalile Exer^on. 

The importance of a good chnriicter. 

The Kolly of DiBsipanon. 

Wiint of ilety arises from the want of sensibUilj. 

The importancB of Hospitality atid the civilities of cotomoH Mj 

Relimon consistent with true jwliteness. 

Oa the pleasttres of Conversotion. 

Tae dl^ty of Tiftne amid connpt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Eeflaction. 

The obligatiouB of Learning to tlie Chrifitiaa Ecli^on. 

On Decency aa Sie only moKvo of our apparent vuluw. 
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The imporlaiiCB of the govomment of temper. 

Tho value of the art of priating. 

The baneful effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great. 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behaviom- and an iagennooi 

Ksposilioa. 
The utility of religions ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom, of aiming at perfection. 

Family DisagveementB the frequent cause of immoral coodtict 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necesBily of Temperance to the healtt of (he mind. 
Advantages of music ^ a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as books, 
^e influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferaHo lo a degraded life. 



ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the sub- 
Btaiice, a general ¥iew, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
wrifjng. 

The taking of abati'acts fram sermons, speeches, essays, &c is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly uaefiil in the cultivation of 
habila of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
pnrposo of the exerdsois fully subserved, if the principal idea he recoi^ert 

Example. 

ON DIVER SI OSS. 

It is generally taken for ^■anted, by most young people of fortune, that 
flivexsion is tho principle object of life ; and this opinion is often cairied 
lo such an excess, that pleasure seems to he the great ruling prininple 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
no less absurd tlian unhappy, as may be shown by taking the other side of 
Hie question, and proving that there is no pleasure and enjoyment of life 
irithont labor. 

The words commonly used to signify divei^ion are iJiese three, namely, 
relaxation, amnsement^ and recreation ; and the predse meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful mslmcdon. The idea of rekxalion is 
taken from a bow, mbich must he tmhejit when it is not wanted to be used. 
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that iB ela5tici(j raffy be preserved. Amnsement literally means ao oo- 
casionnl forsaking of the Mmi, or the lajiog aside oar books when vf« 
nreweavy with study; and recreation is tho refreshing or recreating ol 
our spii-its when they are exhausted with labor, t^iat they may be readv. 
in due time, to resume it again. 

From these eonsiiterationa it follows that the idle roan who has no work 
can have no play; for, how can he be reUxed who is never bent 1 How 
can he leave the Muses who is never with tbem '! How can play refresh 
Wm who is never exhausted with business 1 

When diversion becomes the business of liife, its nature is changed 
all rest presupposes labor. He&at has no yariety can have no enjoy 
meat ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless bdng, ttmn a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do bnt find out some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not work, they 
shall not eatj and a.Bimilai' sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, li 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be 
come burthensome to themselveB. This blessing goes along with every 
isefnl employmeutj it keeps a man on good terms with himself; and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also bo some previous exercise of tho mmd to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indu^nce on any other terms ii false in itself, and ruinona hi its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Ahsli'acl of the ahova. 

1. It is a common error to suppose that diversion should 
form the business of life, the contrary heing true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement^ and recrea- 

3. They who have no labor can Iiave no diversion. 

4. "Wlien diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men mast have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of tho 
body, for the well being of both. 

Exercises. 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presenleu 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
riodical papers and essays, m common text-books in literary institntions, 
and in the wide circle of English literature It is not, therefore, deemed 
esont them in detail in this volume. 
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Thg taoilty of invention, it is thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fll! out an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
;he following 

Example. 

ON INDEPENDENCE. 



1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence' created by trade and c 
feet, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the moat humiliating of any, 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
4epraves the hea^t. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
i^ecuniaiy dependence. 

2^e Msai/ founded on the above heads. 

Independence, in the largest and most unlimited soiise, is to otoaMd 
beings, n state impossible. Mo being is porfBCtly independent, but Gib 
One Snpreme Being : all other beirtgB,liy their very nature, are dependent, 
in the first place, on Iheir Creator, and in the second, on their feltow- 
creatnres ; from whose good-will and assistance they dcriye their chief 

Wlia dependence, however, consists in a mntnal inlerdianee of good 
offices; in snch a suitable return of favors reooired, as maltea each party 
obliged to (he other, and at Ite same time leaves each other independent. 
This kind of dependence we find in different conntries, that trade in com 
modities which are neeossaiy to both ; bj which means, they become nae- 
fal, but not indebted 'to each other. 

Bat the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the reprcaentatJTe of al 
most cteiy thing thai we wish, has in it something so saered, that we can 
never receive it gratuilonsly, without losing onr dignity and becoming 
depend jnf. We may ask for favors of another kind, and though they are 
granted to us, we are not degrade;! ; bnt if once we ask a pecuniary favor 
we lose oar independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con 
!.!. _.. (,^g,jjj^)j p^ (jjg gjy^g equal terms that we did before. No 
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feriority hna deprived na of freedom, and we aro the skve of hi la who wai 
"brmeily our eqnaL 

But the most deplorable part of this pictnreia, that dependence not onlj 
enslaves the mind, but teniis to deprave the heart. We feel onvsolves 
degraded by recdvingpecnuiary favors, and conscioua of wliat onr erediloi 
must think of us, when we tannot return them, we are apt to view hin 
with an eye of jonloos;? and distaste; andtliusbecomeguilty of oneofths 
worst of mmes, the crime of ingnititnde. 

Toung pooplo, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to think Euch pictures of human nature misanthropical They 
are, however, snch »s have been drawn by the experience of all ages Bud 
nations ; and concur with seyeral other traits to show us the natural de- 
pravity of man. J^ therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
— if we wish to mamtain a proper dignity of character and fivsedom of 
opmion, — if we desire, above aU things, to preserve ourselves from ^lal 
depravity of heait, which we are so apt to sUdo into when wo cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money ; for, as onr immoii* 
Shakspeare says, 

•■A loan nft loeBth both itself Bnd MaM, 
And borrowinjfduUa tliBeiigeofliusljandi7." 



On the MiitipUcaiiim of Boohs. 

attainable, or attended witli more satisfaction, 



flian those derived from literary subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed Ihe active 
mind of man. 

3. Beading especially gratifying \a Uioae who are confined by profession 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing flie 
y"-""-^ of those who have, gone before him. 



On Hie means ofrenderimg otd age honorable imd comfortable. 

.. Man degenerates in his nature as be advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perception 
pfpain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afibrd the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with Qie nearness ol ^e approach of 
•tuition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue. 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended widi absolote en 
"T^nent, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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Mederaiion in our wishes n. 



1. Man's actiro roind seldom satisfied with its present eondidon. 
% Besllessness and excitement prevalent 

3. Amfaitioa aud hope constantly deceive us with delusive dreamB. ' 

4. If we dv/el! withsaUsfaction oalhe ideal, the real can never fulfil 
our expectations. 

5. Few have realized Hieir expeetalions. Many bave boon disappointed 
and deceived, 

6. What ia rational and attiunaMe, ahonld, therefore, be the only objeota 

Wea&h and fortune afford no ground Jir enin/. 
1. Envy raoat generally excited against wealtJi and fortune, 
a. The rich and forlnnate *re not always happy. 

3. We are deceiyed by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempwd from many evils to which tlie rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have trouMos from which the poor are exempted. 

6. The real waals and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted faicly, it will be found tlial 
all conditious of life fore equally welL 



DIVISIONS OT' A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map .of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjeclfi with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in tlie 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
iowns, &c., so no two writers would probably "mop otit" a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following diroc- 
dons will probably be useful to the student : 
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Having before Ms mind the precise object of inquiry, and having also 
Stated, eitier in a forma! manner or bj implication, the proposition to be 
lupported, ths writer now should tnro liis attenlion to the formation of his 
plan ; or, in other words, he ahonld delermina in what order and connec- 
tion Ma thoughts should bo presented. Thus are formed tlie heads or 
divisions of a compoailion. These must correspond in their nature lo the 
leading design and character of the perfonnanoo. 

In argumenlativo discussions, the lieails are dislinct propositions or ar 
gumenia, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 
" In persuasive writings, (fc ^eods are the different considerations wMcb 
the wrilei; would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce Aem Ki adopt the opinions and pursue the course which ha 
recommends. 

In didactic writings, they are tlie different points of instmclion. 

In naiiative and desoripaTe writings, tiey are the different events and 
scenes wMch are successively brought before tiie mind. 

No nilcs of miiversal application can be given to aid the writer in form- 
ii^ the plan, or melhodmag his subject His plan must vaiy witii the 
Eubject and the occasion, Koom is also left lor the exerdse of the taste 
and judgment of the writer. But alHiough no special rules can bo 
applied, the following general directions maj_ be serviceable, so far, at lesat, 
as they may prevent or correct a faitlty division ; 

Mrsl. Every division should lead direcUy M the purpose wMch the 
*i-iter has in view, and be strictly subservient to tiie rules of unity. 

L One division must not inclndo another, but be distinct and in 
..□t in itself. 

rd. Thfi different divisions should, so far as ma^ bo, be so compte 

hensive, as to mdude aU that can with propriety be said in relation to tiio 
anbiect, and, when taifcen together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of tiiese rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to wnte 
an essayljn Filial Duties. The writer designs to show, as tiie object of 
tiia essay, that children should render to their pp""."" ^i<^M^«,^ .^^ l^™ 
His division is as follows; — Children ahonld r 
w> their parents. . . - 

1. Because ttey ate tuidei' obligations to thcur parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

B. Because in this way they secure their own happmess. 

3. Because God has commanded them lo honor their parents. 

In this ivision there is a manifest reference to the otgect of the writer 
The different heads are also disianct from each oUier, and, taken logeUier, 
give a snfBdentiy full view of the subject It is in accordance, tiien, with 
Bie preceding dkections. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been made : — CMldren should render love and obedience to Uidr 
parents. 

1. Because ttey are under obligations lo them for benefits received 
liora them. 

a. Because flieir parents furnish tiiem with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in flie di«- 
CHBTOe of filial duties. 

Tills division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct from 
each other. The second head is included under the first, and the fonrtii 
under the third. 



dependei 
TMrd. 
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A third diyision might be made as follows ; — Childi-in should render 
oliEdiooce and love to Uieir parents. 

1. Because they should do what Is right. 

2. Because ia tnia way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to love their parcms. 

It may be said of the flrat part of this division, that it baa no particular 
reference to the object irf the writer. It is a truth of general application, 
and ma; widi equal propiiety be ass^ned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well Ks that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the otiier heads, 
oinoe children do what is right, when, in obedience to God'a eominand, 
they seek to eecure their own happiness. * 

In the divieions made in the miud of the writer in forming his plan, he 
may present them »« independent topics, to be united by the reasoning 
which he employs in support of each; or as distinct propositions, ea^ 
of which has a parlioalar bearing on what be purposes to prove or to 
Bdvance 

jEStampfe of ^dependent 2'opics, 

ON CHARITY. 

Senses in which it is used ui Scripture, 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

IFiold of ac^on extended by ChriElianity. 

Mcample of Distinct Propositions. 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good affections 
which we should Ijear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ. 

3. Charity is an active prindple. 

4. Charity does not give eveiy man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity prodHces pecuIiKr and important effects on individual char 



The importance of a good education. 

JlappincBS founded on rectitude of conduct. 

Virtue man's highest interest. 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

* The qnestion may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
trea^se on Rhatorio the above direolions are principally derived. Is it of 
importance disUnctly to stata the plan which is pursued in traatiog any 
Euhjcctj Toliiia qnostion he resiles, that in the treatment of intricate snb- 
jecta, where there are many ^visions, and whore it is of Importance that 
the order and ooanection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions la Uie better course. But it is far fkim bdng essential. 
Though we never should write without fMming a distinct plan for our own 
use yet it mav often ba bast to let others gather this plan from reading out 
productions. 'A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid os in ereoting Uia 
bujiding. When the edifice la Snished, we may let Uie scaffoldinn faffi 
19 
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The soul is immortal. 

God is eternal , » , - 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence ofonr abilities amark of wisdom. 

Tlie importance of order in the distribution of time. 

GhaJige of exlOTtial condition often adverse to Tirtno. 

The mortaicationB of rice greater ttuta those of rirtue. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The iniluence of devotion on the happiness of mraJdnd. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vaaity of wealth. 

Nothing formed ia V(un. 

Bemwk. The plan, or the right division of a, compoeition; ahonld be a 
pi-ominent object of attention and sludj;. The yonng writtr will t!nd it 
a very useful exeicise, in nil his compositions, to lajr down his plan first, 
hefore writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will bo formed 
and a priiidple of order established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to every sabject of ila contemplation. 



AMPLinCATION. 

Ampliflcation may be defined an enlargement, by variou 
esamjJes and proofs. 

Various are the ways in whicli writers amplify, or eidarge, 
upon the propositions whicli they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the perfonaaace of such an exercise. 

Tbe prindpal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This maybe done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions und paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when the words 
employed in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed diiferentlj 
from their common acceptation. . 

a. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what general or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, m 
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■1. ByBimiles.comparisonSjfliititlieaea, and historical allusions 

Writings whipli nre designed to exdto emotions, and to influence Ita , 
will, require a more exlonded amplification than liose which are argnment- 
aaye, or those addresscil directly lo the understanding. In the former 
case, It IS desn^ble that the mind ehould be led to dwell on what is pi-e- 
sented to it, and l« notice whatever is fiteed and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copionsness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argnmenl 
should be staled concisely and simply, excepting only when it is m itself 
Uratruse and complex, and when it is addressed lo minds tmcnitivatetf 
and nnaceustomott to connected reasoninea. In such cases, even an ar 
gument may, with propriety, be ampiified or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of ampMcation deprads, 

I Upon cxtoDt and command of knowledge; 

2. ■ On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definitenesa of thought in oar reasonings ; 
4- On copiousness of expression. 

IS pai'ts of this voluma, will pe 
■' '■ ■"■■e the art of ampt 



ILLUSTRATION OE A SUBJECT. 

EIuBtration properly signifies the rendering clear ivbat ia 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration ai-e pre- 
sented -whieli at firat view appear to afford do avenue by 
which they may be approached. All appeara dark around 
them ; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovei-ed, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
lo other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. (The process by which tlie 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes." * 

"To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
atsent otgeot, by discovering and following out the traces which it has lofl 

« Jardina's ■' OutUiios of a Philosophical Educiition," page 029. 
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m tlie path over which it has passed. Thus, wO attempt to discover a jier 
,Bon who has concesled himself, by marking Ids faotst^s towards the placi, 
of his rati-aat ; and on the Bame pvinciple, the hoand may ha hterallj said 
to inrestigata tha track of the fos, by piirBuing the Eoent, which remains od 
iha line along which the latter had directad his flight. « 

" To these familiar procesaoa may be compared tha keen and earnest 
seaxoh of the mind, in its andeavors to ascert^n tha nnknown causes and 
principles of thinga. Indeed, the parplewd anxiety which tha set-dog often 
estiibits in the search of game, atTords a striking example of the careful, 
anxions, and occadonally diaappomted state of imnd which the philosopher 
frequently experiences m his resoarohes after truth. Trusting to apersna- 
Biori, natural to the human mind, that every affect must have a cause, and 
that Ihe oonneclion between caosas and their effeota is constant and nni 
form, the student of nature prooaads through the labyrinth of phenomeiia, 
guided by the chain which assooiatea every event ha witnesses with some 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at lengUi he 
amvas at that ultimate point, which marks the boundary of phydcaTcans 
ation, and limits the rescarchea of philosophy. 

" Suppoaa, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis 
cover file state ol Egypt in respect to government science, and art, in the 
time of Moses, and the only datmn given, is this single fact— Oiat fine 
linen existed in Egypt at that period. In what manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? He must be^n with dii'eoting his attention closely 
to this fact as an afifeot, and Ihen consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatavely to other fabrics at that «me — must be formed of fine tJireads, 
which can only ha made of fine flax, which must also have gone through 
various acts irf preparation, in which manv workmen are em^oyed, before 
the threads could be made hito fiua lii 
The prodnoUon <£Jmefiitx suppose 
Bie raising of many other kinds of gram, — whbhi, umn 
Ihecnltivalorsofftax, and theactjats vphofoiraitinto 
can fiax be the sole aiticle of cultivation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred, that, in tha time of Moses, the ai-t of agricultore, and the arts con 
neoted vrith it, had arrived at considerable perfection, 

Retumuig again to the datum, fine linen can be woven cmly in a fine 
loom, whioE must be accommodated to the fine texture of the threads; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much sliill iii the arts of working metal 
and wood. The former is extracted, with great labor, from ores, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go t)ux>ugh many difficult and laborious 



"Jib's Jd5fi^°9Ulrloslo aMtSrtorjw 

" Onloi ph'Ot to hlB organtzatlon, di 
thilflliooaBP.ffiasmseaotthelnaiBiiB 
tloMB, that a hunter, ijcloncliig to one i 
Ma bnt one day. dlaoovarea mat bis t< 

been Btolen.niher tailng observatloiis on Ow spot, «»» "Sp P""?''" ™i??2! 
Whom he tnuMd IhroiKh !be woodf Bajbig gone a 1)1«0 "J"™.^! ""^Si^ST.ES/ 
MaarofwhomhelnqHfr<d,wheSh^tlierhoasoena;^J«,oMifWi«Wim,irtO^^ 
S^aooompRoled by a small *Jff, witt ai'wrt tM. Ttwy replied in the iriBrroatoj i 
M^nnon the Indian mBOrfng aem mat the mail OiniiaesijrfbBa '>a2.",^^.U^Tjai; 
i™,fteF daslraa to l» IniMmed how ha waa able to give gj?" ".^"V/Kf^?^? 

vhite moB, ITtnow bj bis turobw nt( his toes when be walks. wWoh an Infll^ "^^ 
aoes i Idi BUR. I know to be i*«^, by tbe mark «ie ranzzle m^ tJaotai md^at he 
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prooaaaea before it becomes mallenbla. The latter, also, mnat underga 

_„„T. aratioQ before it otin go into tUs hands of Iho ■ ^ 

_ is a complex maoliine, supposing great skill 

. mechajiioal arts in Egypt at Uia tima of Moses. 
""- -" '"lellnan.b 



inuoli preparation before it can go into tUs hands of Iho carpantar ; and tEa 
' 'ielhsa ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ - 

- TDg of fine llnan, too, Bapposes ti«it artiata, by imivMi^^u. ■^.^. oa 

ample, hava acquired skill and dexterity fn that art ; and auoh partection 
onnnot be expeotad in any countiy, till a division of labor — ihe greatest 
Inatrument of improvement in ^ the aria — be in some dograe eataBJisbed 
The skililil weaver tmxst be wholly ooonpied in making fine linen ; and, 
tiarefore, there must exist many otlier arOsta amploved Si providing food, 
clothes, and lodghig, ~ the neoeesades and conveniences of Rfe. 

BaforB the arta conld have made anoh progress in any country, man mnst 
have acquired mach knowledge of liicts and events, by observatjon and ex 
parienoe ; and have laid the Ibnndation of general fcnowladge, by speculat 
mg oa meana of improving the ai-taj on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progieae, and in opening up prospacta ofhigher decrees of per 
feotion, , 

Farther, without taking op time to follow the natural and connected rao 
graas of (Jie arts from their rude to their more perfect atata, — I conoludB 
thia process ofinvesHgation with observing, that thera can be litfie prograss 
either in art or soience in any countiy, wflhout the existeQca of a supreme, 
controllhig power, in some or othar of its forms ; by whioli men are com 
pellad to live in peace and tranquillity, and the different ordera of society 
ara prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kapt in bis proper alalion. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which hve in 
continual warfare, either among thamselves, or with liieir neighbors. Thus, 
by snch a continued ohi^n of regular BJid prograsaivo deductions, proceed- 
ing &om the datim. with which it began, and without information from any 
olSer quarter, we have sufficient reaaon to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and popnioua country i that the arts and soienoas 
had. made considerable prograas, and tbat government and laws were cstab 

Subjects for illusirafion. 

What may bo learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nalion at the time when Homer wrote the Iliad, without drawing in- 
forraalion fram any other source than from the Iliad ilaelf ? 

What was the slate of (he Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
""""13 of Ossian t Are there any marks in iJiese poems of a later ori^ 



What oeeasiooed the conspii'acy of Catiline f 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative he liaa 
^ven of his transactious t 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon's 
acoomit of the wooden horse ! 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste t 

In what sense is poetjy called an imitative art T 

TVhat are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
"'IE? "f prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standavda by wMeh vre judge of lie pcriecljon of one Ian 
gtiigo above another t 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the stndent to a«iuire 
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OS THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attent on la every compo- 
Bition is, to determine the prfc ae point of mquiiy, — the 
proposition which ia to be laid down anl e pported, or the 
subject which ia to be explained oi descr bed Unless the 
writer has ateaday before Tiim some fixed p irpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he wo ild reich, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and Low to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let us suppose, in illustrating Ite views now to be pii3seiited, tliat die 
thoughts of tlie writer have been turned towards the manifestaUons ol 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the woika of erea'aon around bin), and 
he wishes his readers to be mindfo! of these things. By aslting himself 
the three followioa; questions with regard to the train of thought in his 
mind, his ideas will uamedialfily assume soma definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a ludd and systematic mamiei\ 

1st. What is the fact t 

2d. Why is it so ^ 

3d. What consequences rssalt from it 1 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, ' What is the 
ftct?' in wplyit may be SI' ■'— "- " '":-'-—" ■^^~~ 



_. . . ..J „ .. BO ! ' or, How is the existence of ttiese worts to be bc 
counted for t What is the cause t To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

3. Again ; ' What consequences result from it V To Hiis the aiiswei 
may bo given, that — Men should live raiadfal of God. 

By embodying the results of those inqmries, he will ohtsun the follow- 
ing conclnaon or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Crcatai 
shonld live miMfn! of liim. 

It is cot necessary, that tJiepnmosition lobe supported should alwayt 
bo thus foi-mally stated, thongfi this is usually done in writings of an ar 
gtunentative nature. Sometimes it is eleganfly implied, or left lo be in 
ferred fiom the introdnctory remaita. 

It is a common impression with jonng writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the flionghla which' wHf offer themselves for lieir ase. Hence, by se- 
lecliog some generd subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier tasli. Expoiieoce, however, shovre that the 
reverae ia true, — that, as the field of inquiry is narrowed, queslioiis ariBt 
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nioi e exciting to the mind, and thoughts are suMiestad of greater i alue 
ftnd interest to the readers. Suppose, as an iltustratioD, Sial & writer 
propiiaea to liimself to write an essay on ' Literattire.' Amidal She na 
meroiis topics which might he treated apou under this term, no unity 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanced wonld h^ common-place and 
iminteresCing. But let some distinct inquiir be proposed, or Bome aascr 
tiou be made and supported, aud there wiU he an injlu:^ of iuteres^ng 
thought presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

IiiateatC therefore, of the general subject 'Literature' let us suppose a 
particular subject, namely, a ' Defence of literary studies in men of busi- 
ness ' ia proposed. It will be seen by the folloivmg model how aponlano- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease tiiev 
can W arranged with the stnctest regai'd to unity. 



A DEi'EKCE OP tITEEAET STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the canSons which pradance and worldly wisdom inculoate ou 
Hie young, or at least among those sober truths ■which experience often pre 
tenifc to have acquired, is tfiit danger, which ia aaid to result from the pur 
euitof letters ana of science, in men destined foi- the labors of hnsinsss, for 
the active exarljons of profesaioniJ. life. The abstxaolaon of leaniing, the 
apeonlflUous of science, Mid the visionary excursions of fancy ace fatal, it is 
aaid, to tjie steady pursuit of common object^ to the habits of ploddii^ in 
duatry, wliich ordinary bnainesa demands- The fineness of mind which is 
oreated or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
snj^osed to inoapaoitate a man for the dnidgery by which professional 
emmenoe is gdned; as a nicely tempered edge, apjmed to a com^ and 
rug^ material, is anable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have luoooiBftilly achieved. A yonag man, destined for law or com 
raerce, is advised to look only into his folio of precedents, or his metdiod of 
ook-keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 

oddeiSB, " 

-puleno ... „ . . 

loading tJiairvotaiiei to hanflQlndigenoe and m .. 

In donhling the truUi of these asaeitions, I think I bJi^I not entertain any 
i — u!_i J.. — ■''ife6plidam,beoanBetliegeneratomTentof opinion sr — 



npies which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 

... ., , ..nd of poverty, lffou|^' — ' j--'— c' -:—■ 

enthusiasm, the evidence must ni 



dissipation, and of poverty, Imm^tonby mdnlgenco of litorary or poetical 



a is marked by the oeTebrity of the sufferer. Ocibe many who 

have been as dull as they were profligate, and as ignorant as they were 
poor, the fata is unknown, from tbe insigniflcanoe of those by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a prion on the matter, the chance, I tbink, 
thonld be on the side of hterature. In young minds m any vivacity, tlieni 
IS a nahiral aversion io the dmdgen' of business, whioh is seldom overcome, 
till the effervescence of youth is almyed by the pcogresa of time and habit, 
w till that very warmth is erilist^d on the aide of thtir profession, by the 
openhig prospects of ambiiiou or emolument. From this iyranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
favorite avooation or amiisem'nt. for which a young man either finds or 
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eteals a portion of his tima, either puli^tlj plods through his taak, In expeo- 

the legal periDd for amuseoient ia atrlved. It may faii'ly bs queafioned, 
whether the moat innocent of theae amuaements is either ao linnorable or so 
unfa as tlie avocation oEleaming or of science. Of iiiinSs uninformed and 
groas, whom jouthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power 
to impelf the amusement will generally ba boisterous or aifaminat^, will 
either djaaipata their attention, or weaken their foi'oe. Tha employment of 
a young man's vacant honra is often too little attended to by those rigid mas 
ters. who exact the moat scrupuloua observance of the periods destined for 
busineaa. Tha waste of lime ia, undoubtedly, a very caknlabla loss ; but the 
waste or the depravation of mintt ia a loss of a "diioIi higher denominaUou. 
The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fannv, may mcur the first, but 
the latlar will be siiifered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of hnag 
Ination has left him to tha grosaness of mere sensual enjovments. 

In thia, as in other reapects, the love of letters is friendly to sober man 
nera and virtuous conduct, which, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect Without adoptmg the common*place raflectiona agdnst 
some particular departments, it mast be allowed, that, in mere men ofbu^ 
uasa, there is a certain professional rale of right, which is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
edacAtion genar^ly correcEs this, by opening the mind to difi^ent motives 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, the sense of hopor, and a contempt ot 
■weai^.wben earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as of our pi-inclples, the love ot 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters require a certain aort of appUcation, 
tliough <rf a kind, perhaps, very different from that which business would 
recommend. Granting that tiiey are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of MO world, yet, as developing the powers ol 
tlionght and reflectioii, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They ^va room for tha exercise of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objeoM, that distinction of causes, which is to in 
crease the skill of the pbyaioian.'to guide ilie spwulations of the merchant, 
and to prompt tha armments of tha lawyer ; and, though some professions 
employ but very few faculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
iS in which a man who can think will not excel bim who can only 
.dingly find, in many deparl 

1 noalities the least neoesSw.^ , „ .. 

d, from that very oi 

a happi 
^. ^_^.^ ™_^..j , ^ ~— , M— ^^ It mav De tnouirnt aeoiair "'■'""" '" 
a, but which the praaent time ai 

Tha love of letters is connected with an InJependence and delicacy of 
mind, wbiob is a great preaervative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there ia n. oertmn clasBical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticns, looks down with an 
nonest disdidn on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither eit- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled by virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with tha hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his carea were smoothed, the mere raim of bnainess freqnantly under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enJOTment. To be busy as one ought il 
an easy art; but to know how to be iiUe is a veiy superior accomplishment. 
Thia difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the habit of em 
ploymont has made some active exertion necessary; 
— .,..„j .._ .v.. . -,? ;-j.. ^'-^3cIvel 
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which he, who mharitea idleness as li« did forliina, from hia an 
has been accustomed to find amnBement, The miseries and mis 
f tha ' retired pleasnres ' of men of business, have been frequently 



)r those hours, w 



h B«s aluable species of fraadom. ^Thia liberty ihe man of letters en- 

toys , whiie'tha ignorant and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom at 
'uainess, onljr to oeoome tha slaves of languor, intemperanoe, or sice. But 
tne sitnaljon in -which the advantages of that endowment of mind, wMoii 
letters bestow, are chiefly oonspicuoua, is old ^e, when a man's society is 
Deoessari!]^ circumscribed, and his powers of active anjojment ere nnavoid- 
ably dhnmished. Unlit for the bustle of affiurs, and the amusements of his 
yonti,aao]dman,ifhaha3no3oaroe of mantal exertion or emrioyraent, 
often settles into tha gloom of melancholy and peevishneaa, or petrifies his 
feelings by habitnal intoxication. From an old man, whose gratiScatioua 
were solely dorivad from those aonsoal appetites which time has blunlod, oi 
from those trivia! amusements which youth only can share, aga has cut oH 
ahoost every source of enjoyment. But to him wlio has stored-his mind with 
the inforraatioD, and can still employ it in the amusement of lettara this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and lia feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at all Hmoa enjoy. There ia, per 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive o' 
veneraUon from others, tlian that which such an old aga afibrds ; it is thou 
the twiliglit of the passions, when they are mitigated, bat not eKtiugaislied, 
and spread their gentle influence ovar tha evoumg of our day, in aliianco 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 



In oxaminitig the preceding example of e.„ 

piindpal object of attention will be, the plan or management of the su.. 

The introduction consists of an indirect statement of the qneslion to 
be agitated. We are told how those have thoi^ht and reasoned, whose 
opimons are opposed to the opinions of die writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and sMlfuIly made. Our literary taste ia gratified by 
the illustratioQa and ornaments of language which are found. Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter widi interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which ia to bo sapported, bnt that it is dearly and happily 
implied in tha introductoiy p^f^raphs. 

After the introduction, follows the rrfutation of an objection. That this 
IS the piopar place for considering the objection stated, ia evident, since, 
bad it been unnoticed, or its i-efutation deferred to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its inllnence fxom giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refuting 
objections ; one, bj denying the premises from which a eonclnsion is 
drawn, — iJie other, by shoivmg that the conclusion does not ti'uly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
Iheoppositeof the opiQion advanced by the writer; of course, ttie opinion 
can have no good foundation. To refute tie objecaon, the premise i> 
denied. Facts ai i i^'henvise, says the writer, and a satisfactory reason is 
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Eiasigned whj a different !raprossion as to the bearing of facts en the cas« 
has prevailed. Having aaaigncd this reaion, the wi-itfir leaves the point 
at issue, as to facts m the case, to be determined bj tJie observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having IhuB introduced his subject, to Our 
attcntlou, stating by implication the proposition to be examined, and 
hnvihg remoyed an oljjecUou wbich presetited itself at the threshold, the 
wiiter now enters on the direct examiaadon of his subject. 

Tho foUowing proposition is supported ; Men of business may advan- 
tageously devote a portion of tlieir Jime to Uterary pursuits. 

1st Argument. Young men of bnsineaa should engage in liieAry studies, 
dnce in them is fotmd a pleasant relaxation and seonrity against hnrtful 
indalgences. 

id Anpimenl. Tonng m^ of business should engage in literary shidles, 
because in tliis waiy they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mindi 
which raJsea them above grovelling and sellish principles uid conduct. 

3d Argianent. Young men of business should engage in literacy stadies, 
because tlie cultivation of letters is favorable to flie improvement of the 

ith ATgnmail. A man of business should engage in literary pursiiits, 
because in tiiis way he acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy Lis wealth. Without ciUtivalion of mind and literary taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him 

5th Axgammt Men of btisiness should cultivate letters, that (hey may 
find in tJiODi grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general dircclions given. The several beads are distinct from each other. 
They have a simila,r beaiing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a-imiij to the subject. 

The kind of argument here osed, is the argument fram cause to effect. 
Different reasons ace stated, which aecotmt tor and support the asseition 
that is uiade, imd -which forms the leading proposidon. Let ns now take 
a nearer view ot these different argtmients, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows ■ 
l.Toungmcnin business f«!7i*o™ relaxation and amusement. 2. Unless 
those of a salntaiT kind are provided, tfiey will fall into such as are hnrt- 
fuL Hence the importance of their being directed to literary purSHiCa, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer cest t How do we know that young 
men lius vM hiie relaxation and amusement ! and that, unless those of 
a saiutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as ate huctfuH I 
answer, fiiat these assertions rest on the common observation and ex]ie. 
rience of men. Hence the wcilor takes it for eranied, tiiat those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consequentiy, if 
his conclusion is correctly drawn, will acknowledge tho validity of his 
argument. 

In analyzing the second ra^nment. Hie inquiry arises, How is it known, 
that litei'aiy studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising ii 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the ftpjeal is to consciousness 
Men who have Uius cultivated thoir intelleetusl powers, are constsous, 
when they look iu npon the operations of their own minds, that those 
Bsdnlacj iufiuences have been exerted upon them. The third lu^ment 
which asserts that the love of letters is mvorable to the cultivation of thu 
Intellectual powers, rests principally upon axperien'o and observation 
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l^ere Iselso found an fflastraSion, which ia of an analogical kind. It ia 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
vnth the elements of arilhmetic Thia areument from analpcy may be 
regarded ns an appeal to the common sense of the veadera The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to esperienoe, observation, 
lommon =»nae, and wnsciousnesa, and it is not necessary to analyze them! 
n made, has had an opportunity 



GENERALIZATION 0¥ A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of estonding from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making general. 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too much on isolated particulais, with- 
out rrference to their general application. The object of all 
investigationa, whether literacy, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
then- elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
Iheir discovery, must bo reckoned among tie most valuable 
of ^1 hterary labors. Hence, tlie efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end and 
m the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distmct reference to this consideration. 

In the etuoy, therefore, whi<4 the writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some ffeneral principle, with which hia subject is 
^reotly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that pnnciple in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by thia general principle, and 
how that prmciple influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of th.o world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
dass in composition, T^iiik, as the subject of a theme. Tlia 
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young' writer, who is too much in haste to finisb his task, 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
ohaervations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity oa its influence on a particular individual. 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the eiFecta of a 
general principle ; but to conflna an exerdse upon a general 
subject 1« individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
*f its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not he dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of Ite principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, " Truth," the well-kaown story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be rae.ilioned, to show the dignity which 
attends- the strictest observance of veracity ; hut, an exhibition 
of the effects on society in general of the presence ojr absence 
of the subject itself, would he a more useful and, of courae, 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individaal cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of tlie twM;h«i to le^a the student to 
the considerafion of causes and eflecis, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by iJie method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general hearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are efiected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill out 
some one or m.ore of the following models from the ouflin? 
presented. 
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Example, 

I. Time. Definidon of ; lis divisiona; mode of mai-king them ; mode 
of Dsi^rKumiig;; meridian; the sun; parallel between time and^pace, 
liiiite and infinite. 

3. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, itidnding a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term; the countries where it existed; (lie 
relations whidi it caused 'among the Inhahilants of a feudal conntr;; its 
efTcEts upon the morals and the happiness of tlie respective nations whera 
it existed ; the Tireucs and vices which it encooi'aged and engendered, and 
k cc^ideratiou of the Causea of its gradual overthron>. 

3 . TliB Grcdan Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and Lycnrens. The differ 
ent character of their respective laws ; the effect winch they produced on 
the people their duration, and the probt^e cause of th^c alteration and 
abrogation the consequonoes which they produced ; and their compara 
tire eil^ts or tiie morals and h^piness ol^ the people. 

4. "Hie Crusades. What wore they ? their ohject ; the inauner in whicli 
they ori^ated ; the KuperatiUons to which they gave rise ; their effect on 
^e relieion, manners, and morals of the age ; the vices and profligacy 
which fliey engendered; their inttuence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe; the saerificos of blood and 
treasure which thCT occaaoned; the benefits which they have produced. 

B. Chivalry. What was it? give a clear definidon or description of it; 
how it aroBe ; the manner iu nhich candidates weco admitted to ita orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institutjon on the morola 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
file Tutues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of ila univecEal prevalence at the present day. 

e. The ancient Seels of Philosophy. Describe the varioos sects ; their 
doctrines ; the manner in which they were taught ; the character of the 
respeotive founders ; their influence ; the remarkable individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of theii 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their origin; the nature of fliesc 
games, or in what they conasted ; the places where they wcie colebrated ; 
me rewards bestowed upon the victora ; the estimation in which tlieso 
honors were held; the effects of these games upn the victors, and opon 
the nation to which they belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emuiatiou ; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable eft^a 
of the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were; where situated; by whom, 
and on yjtiat occasions, were they consulted ; the Baperatitions which thej 
encouraged; their probable nalnro ; their effects upon the religiona char- 
acter of the people ; their duration ; probable canse of their falling into 
disuse; the wisdom of Providence m concealing from mankind tht 
knowledge of future evetSa ; fatalism. 

ThefMoumg subjeds oi-e suggested for tie vnaided effbrli ■>/ the stiideaU 
9. The Eeformatioii. 
le. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

II. The luvendon of tJie Mariner's Compass. 
12. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

FOETKY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Pixitry may properly be defined the language of the im 
lunation. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, (md 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition info 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 

Poetrjf deals largely m. flgnratiyo language, especially m tropes, met- 
aphors, peraoniiieations, simUes, and comparisona. It is aJso exceedbgly 
partial lo componnd epithets, anil new combinations employed for flie 
purposes of illusttation and doEcription. 

Yersificatioa is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain suceession of long and short syllar 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse, A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre i is tlio measure hy which verses are composed. 

* The word rerse is fi'eq^ucntly incorreetiy used for stoma. A varaa 
ooosiflta of a single line only. A stiuiKa, Bometimes called a, atant, consUts 
lit a nnmber of lines reguEirly adjusted to each other. The -word vbibo is 
dffldved Irom the Latin laognage, and signifies a timtiig. The propiiety 
of the name will ba seen m the faot^ that whan we have finished a line wa 
i«r» to the other Bide of the pageto Gonunence anoflier. 

t There aro few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word I'oetry. It is generally 
Ihought to oqasiat in the harmonious arrangement of words in Bcnlences, 
and.yie division of a oomposilion into lines ooatiuniiig a certain succaasion 
of long or sliort syllables. This is a mistaking of Ibe dreas for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetiy consists in the idea 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself tt 
theima^ation and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, "Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes highly poetical, whan presented 
with tlis beautiful illustration of Menon: "Like the sandal tree which 
iheds a perfume on the ase which fells it we dionld love our enemies." 
This distinction betwaen the idea and the dress i?hiBh it assumes, must be 
Barefnliy noticed by all who aspire to poetjoal fame. 

Perhaps there is in no lajignage a more beautiful eahibilion of poetic;il 
beauties in the form of prose, than in th« beautiful tale called "The Epi 
(urean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Jit may perhaps be useful, nJtbough not properly conneoted wiUi the 
jeot of English versilicat'on, to espliJn what is meant iji pjalmotly bt 
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rhia measure depends on the number of tlie syllables and tlie 
position of the aecents. 

The divisions made in a verso to regulate the proper suc- 
cesaioQ of long and short syllables are called feet. They are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, sU'ps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse info 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the quantity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are long or short, without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consists of a singlo word, but It also sometimes em- 
braces two or tlu'ce different words, and sometimes is composed of paits 
of different words. 

There ace eight kinds of feet, ibnr of which are feet of two ajikbios, 
and four are feet of tbree syllables. 

TSe ffeot consisting cf two syllables are the Trochee, tie lambns, the 
, Spondee, and the Pyrrhic 

The feet of fliree Byilables are the Daetjle, the Amphibrach, the Ana 
Ofest and the Tribrach. 

The Twchee coriaisls of one long and one short syllable ; aa, hntefill 

The loanbtis consists of a short syllable and a long one ; aa, betray 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; aa, Pale mijvii. 

The PyrrMc consists of two short syllables ; as, ijn the tall tree. 

Tbe Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two sboit ones \ as, hoU 
ness, thilndering. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable ; aa 
ae&btflll, rSmovfil, cBcra. 

The Anaptest consists of two short syilables and one long one; as, 
cCntrttTene. 

The Tribradi consiala of three short sj-Hables ; as, -rm&l in the word 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
AnapiBst, and the Dactyle are most frequently nssd, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ory feet, because their nse is to diTersify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided info three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally oomposed ; Eamely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 

Langj Qnamon. iSWe, and Parlicsitar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is called Lotig Mitre. Wlien the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
eall^ CamTOan IHetre. When the third line has ei^ht^ and the rest ha,Te 
HX syllables, it is called Skaif Metre. Stanaoa iu FarHcular Metre arc of 
wrious kinds, and are not subject to deRnite nl la 
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that it is noiiing more than the Anapsestic, with the 
"the first two unaccented syllables. 

Eroiy speoiea of English Torse regularly terminates ivitti an noceuted 
Bjllable ; but everj species hIeo admUa at the end au addiUonal unac 
<ented syllable, prodndog ("if the verse be in riiTine) a donble thyme, 
tlutt is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as llie TJame m-ttst (dwai/a coia- 
maice on the accetilfd ayluSle- Tiiis additional syllable often cliauges the 
diaracter of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ; bnt it 
', affect iho measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the verse 
is called, hjpermeler, or oaer measwe. 



Pare Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Iambus, 
and are uniformly accented oa the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are aecented on the odd syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from the number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fonrteen syllables contains alt 
Ihe seven forms of pure Iambic verse. 

1. How blithe|whenfiii8l]fr6mf aril cameltS woolfind ivin tliemaid.* 
2. When firstjfrom far|l came|lo wooland win the m^d. 
S. From far|I came to woo and win the maid. 
4. I camejto woo|and win tlie maid. 
5. To woo and win the nuud. 
6. And win the miud. 
7. The maid. 
The additional svllable en at iJie end of eaoh litie, to convert maid into 
maidai, will furnish' seven kypennela-s, r.nd flis line wUl thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic verse.t 

Trochtue verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, lam 
HIc wanting the first ayllable.| 
The following lice is an example of Trochaic verse : 
"Vital I spark Of | heavenly | flamu.^ 



Heroic measure. The following lines exemplify it 

H5wloyed,|howva|iied5noe| avails | thSSnot, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 
ThesiKthfocmoflambio verse is called the Aleiandriuc neaBHi-s; 

A needless Aleiimdrine ends the song, 
. WMoh like I awoflnd | 6d snSke | dra|;a Its | slOw length J along. 
i See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816. pp. 25 and a? 
i This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the ti6f!nn'ne ■ 

Vl I tai spark [ 6! heaven 1 1v flame. 
Scanned as Trochaic,, it hai the broken fool at ths end , 
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Anapiesdc verae properly consists of ftnapsBsts alons ; as, 

At thS close 1 6f the day | when the ham ] ISt is still. 

The first foot, however, in all the diiferent forms of Aaai>a!stic metre, 
may be a foot of two syllaWca, provided that, the latter syllafalo of th« 
Foot be accented. Such are the Iambus and the Spondee. But th« 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmisBible.* 

Different klnas of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But^ it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can he little doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapsesl, and the Tribrach, the case is different j 

Vital I spErk of I heavenly | flame. 

In like mimner, if we cut off the first syUalile from anv form of Hie lam 
bio, we sliall find that it may be scanned botii ways, «-ith the deficiency of 
B semi foot at the beginnlag af the end, according as WB scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

ThuB, the lina givon fis an esemplification of tlie lamblo metre, on tlie 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its firat syllable, booomBs Tro 

kovi) Blithe whSn I first frCm ! far 1 1 oame t 

when) First from [ far I came t 

/«»n)FarI oamet 

I) Came t 



hey also admit sn additjonal nnacoented 

, --- nglineii,(a( 

we shall have twelve forms of Trooh^o vers .... 

that of the sis regular forms of Trochaic verse, end the six hypermstar 

related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom nsed. 

* The following Etanaa is given by some authorities as an instane* of 
Dactylic voraei 

Holy find I pure firs th6 ( pleasiires 6f | plfity, 
Drawn from the | foualjan of | mercy find I lovs ; 
EndlfES, fi I iiaOsli&a, Sx | empt fi'om sfi | tI6ty, 
Rising un | eHrthly find | soadng & | bove. 
An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are le^ti 
male Anapnstio lines with the omission of tlie first two mmccented syila. 
bles in eacti line. When scanned aa Dactylic measure, the two unaooentsd 
ByBables are omittedat the end of the even lines. By supplying the tws 
nnaccenled syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be shown 
to be Anapiestici 

Oh how ho I ly and pOre | fire th6 pleas | fires of pi | 6ty 
ABtliEy'redrawn|friimth6fonn] t^nfifmSr Icyfindlove, &c." 
And thus it appears, Hjat whe:i scanned as Anaptestio they want the ao 
centad svilable at the end of the odd lines. 
20* 
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because, by a poetiu license, the writer may make the foot it 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyri'hic. * 

_ It remains to be observed, that if from any Tcrse of ordinary constrnc- 
tion, we remove any nninber of syllables, and substitute an equal numbEt 
of others, exactly con-eeponding with them in accent, the Jnelre will Btiil 
be perfect, although tlie sense may be altered. Thus, 



The Cfesura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter-' 
aace ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different species of verse, and in different vccses of the same species, 
, Ihis pause occurs in diiFerent parts of thevorso; and serves lo give variety 
to tlio line. Its position is, for the most part, eaEily Bscei'tained, by the 

SrammBtical couslructiou and the punctuation, which uaturfdiy indicate 
leplaoe where liie sense either requires or admits a pause. 
The most advantageous position for the Casura is generally after flis 
fourth, fifth, or sixtii syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
Uie third or the seventh. 

In the foliowing- hues tlio figures denote the number of the syllablo 
where the ciBJura belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 1| 1 



, ly find their ni . .. .__^. 

WitJiin t£iit mystic drtde 7 1| safely seek. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the wesura occurs after the second o 
eighth ayJIable: as, 

H^py 2 U widiout the privilege of will. 
In different inclividnals 8 [\ we find. 



See Carey's English Prosody, r. 49. 



double p 
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English laugtiage hns produced. 

Warms ]| in the snn, 4 || refreshes 6 || in the breeze, 
Glows II in the stars, |j and blossoms |1 in the treea ; 
Lives II tbrongh »11 life, {| extends || throngh all extenl, 
Spreads | anjiyided, operates || unspent. 

It f emains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a gi-eat 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind wiO be found under the head of Onoi 
siai'Jar beauty appears in the following lines : 

"On the ear 
Drofs the light diif of the suspended oar." 

"The string let ily 
Twanged short and shai-p, like the shrill swallow's cry," 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OE ENGLISH VERSE. 



^ Consenting. 

Complaining. llepenting. 

This form may be found in stanzns of other meaBure, bnt v 

Snamlform of the Iambic, consisting of two Iambuses. 



Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod! 



Ilypermder of Hie i 



Three lauihnses, a-ilJi hi/permeter of the same kind. 

'T was wJian the soas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lar deploring, 
All OQ a roc^ reclined. 
foKir Iambuses, 

And may at last my weary Bge 
?ind out the peacelul hennitnge. 
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■es, or the Home rmoiiire. 

Be wiae to-day, 't is madness to defer 



laofth 
'T is all thou art, and all ttie proud b1i£ 

5tr Jiwjbuses, or the Ajixandniie laeanure. 

l"or Ihou art but of dost ; be humble and be 
( lie tatler of Hie twofolhioing is an Alexaridrine.) 
. A needles 

That, like 

Seven Iambuses. 
The mBlaneholy days have come, the saddest of tlie year, 
Of wailing winds, aud naked woods, and meadows bmwn and BOre. 
The robin, and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay. 
And from the wood top caws* the crow, throngh all the gloomy Aa,f. 

Tliia measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thns ; 
When all thy mercies, my God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Ti'ansported with the view, I 'm lost 
lu wonder, love, and praise. 

Trodiak verse of one Trochee and a fang sylkUJe. 

Tumult cease 

Siiil!. to peace. 

See him stride. 

Valleys wide, 

Over woods, 

Over floods. 
7V» Trochees. 

Ilidi tbe treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but triyls. 



* This alterafJon in a line of . „ „ - , , 

written in any laneuage, WBS snggested by the lamented Mr. Bajley, of «ia 
Hich School for Giria, in this city. In compUing "The Toung Ladies' 
Ctes Book," ho Bipressed a wish to the author tfl talte this libeity, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautifnl oi- 
emplificjitjon of what is stated under Onomatopceia; and, indeed, w'— ■ 
consider how easily the printer mi^h' •""i"i'» i" .nan..»/'rint. n 
a double /, it would not he surprising if 
g^fiad countryman origiially wrote it co 
written. 
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I I'wo lYochces, icilA an addiiional long sijlkMc. 
■ In the days of old 
Fables plainly lold. 
Chrii Trochees. . 

Go where gloiy waila tliee- 
daa Trochees, iiAih an odditionat syUaMe. 

Restless movtala toO for nonglit ; 
Bliss in VG,iii from earth is soaght 
Four Trochees. 

Bound us wars tJie tempest louder. 
Wi>ii an additional sj/Bahle. 

Idle af^er dinner in his chair. 
f7t* Trodiefa. 

All iJiat walk on foot or tide in ohariols. 
SixTrochtes. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 
Anajimstic verse consisting of one AnapCESl 
But in vain 
They compldn.* 
Tive Anapcais. 

Wilh an addzlionot syUoiHe. 

Three Anajxcsts. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My rfght there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Four Anapieste. 

At the close of tlic day woen tlia Itamlet is still. 
Ht/petiader of /oar A/iapiESls. 

On the warm chock of joulh, Smiles and roses are blending. 



The atiulmt mU cbsenie^ bg the marh on the vouids, wtuU the secondary fe^ 
trt, wMch are introduced lathe following Unes; ike first foot ie a spondee 
There soon tha sufferer sinks to rest. 
There toi3 was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 
That breast the seat of aendmait refined. 
Hail, long lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed mSid divine 

* This measure is ambiguona, for l)y aocentiiig the first Bad third ? ylla 
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A FyerMe occars in iht folloimng. 

If aught be weleOme tS onr s jlvaii shod. 
Be it the the travlier who has lost his way. 
I Bought the beauties i5f Ite psintcd TiJe, 
The flowers I often wal&^d \rith my tears. 
And loadM with my sighs the passmg gala 
Spuadwa and Pyrrhics with Iambuses. 

Go pious offspring and restrain (hose tears ; 
"■ ^" 'o regions Of eternal Miss. 



A Dactyl with Iambuses. 

MurmiSrlng, and with him fled the shades of nigiit. 
Amphibfodis mixed with lambiisei. 

O'Sr many a frozBn, many a fiSiy alp. 
A Sitcndee and a JVibnrchj with Jambuses, 

InnnmeraMe before th' Almighty throne. 
It will tJius be perceived, that by the mixtore of different kinds of fern, 
all that variety is produced, whieh renders poetiy agreeable to the ear. 
To constitnle verse, it is not euffloiont that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in nnooath lines, with rhyme at the end. Oi-der, r^a- 
laritj, symmetry, and harmony are requisite, while the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and unae 
cented syllables to form an harmonioua lino.* 

The Student, having now been made acquainted with, the 
different kinda of verse,. may be requirecf to compose verses 
himaeF in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
dse in versification, he may he permitted to write words in 
verses wilhowt regard to their signification, making what may 
be called nonsense verses, as in tte foEowin^ 



Exainph. 
Five foot laaAia or Haoic Fnse. 
Thus man attempts some nobler end to 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan 



*-The harmony of n verse may someti 
lisplacing of a single monOByllable ; thn» 



be utterly destroyed by the 



that hath hia quarrel just, 
I, tioueh looked cp in steol, 
-■-wiUiir'— ' '-"•'• 
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Trochaic. 
Boiling in the troubled sea. 
Fall of mirthful hope to be. 



Mcercises. 

Having previously attempted to form verses jii all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, witii words 
without reference to sense, t!ie student may arrange the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themaelves contain 
all the words neoessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is, how 
ever, distm-bed, an will be seen by the following 



Adieu to the woodlands, whore, gay aud sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, light boanding. 
Adiea to the woodlands where I hare lOved. oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Siaae ivorda ptvperly ammged. 
Adieu lo the woodlands, where, sporlivo and gaj. 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adiea to the woodlands where oft I have raved, 
And sweetly conversed with the fiiend I have loved. 



Vertfs to be arranged by the Stui&a in Anapisstic * Zincs of jour Je^ 
Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings, 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his Eugliah Prosody, says, "If, like Tertjeos of old, I haiJ 
io awake dormant valor with tlie Voice ol song, I would io piefarence t< 
every other form of Enelish meta:e, choose the AnapteBtio, of four fast in 
couplets, -^ch, if weU written, in raal anaprests, Dninoumbered with an 
nndne wai^t of heavy syllablaB, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sio, oonid hardly fail to maiHalize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the sanis effect 
on the aonl, as the body experiences from tiie quick, lively stsp, which, bj. 
accelorating the oiroulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates tha 
heart, and renders the warrior more prompt ta deads of prowess." If any 
■ le would test the^ustness of Dr. Cai'ejr's opinion, as thus expressed, hu 



"Lochid's Warni 



best the justness of Dr. Cai'ey's 
ba resolved by the perusal of C 
id's Warniut-.^' 
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Resigns h< ^ , ^ 

Sorrow lifta np his head at the sound of her voica 

And, from his 6hed, Poverty well pleased listens. 

Even age, hobbling alona m. an ecslasy 

Beats time to the tune of her song witfi her crutclL 

How sweet is the thought of tO'inorrow to the hoartj 
When Hope's fairy pictures display bright colors, 
How sweet when we can borrow from, iiitarity 
A balm for the griefs that to-day afflict ns. 



The search shall teach thee to prize life, 

And make thee good, wise, nod gralefuL 

With ease jou wear a tlioiisand shapes, 

And siill jou plenae in every shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, tior power, 

Nor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 

Tha blushing rose and the hly, 

Will sereun her charms from pablic view, 

And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

lomliic tiBi-ses of Jive feet, or the Herovi * vieasun. 
As Orpheus tunes his song in Thradan wilds, 
The raptnred beasts throng around him in crowds. 
Seek not thou to find, with vain endeavor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels; 
The great decree lies involved in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

orid, 

Eoving on fancy's wing, impart tJiy fire. 
And feel thy genius beaming on his heart, — 
I 'd wish humbly, though the wish would be vain. 
That on rae some smail portion might ahght. 



usfld with or without rhym* 
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Trocliaic verses. 
Where spreads Oie rising forest, 
For tbo lordly dome shelter, 
To their aiiy beds high built, 
See returning home 3ie rooJu, 
Nqrw battle glows with fuiy 
In lorcenls flows hostile blood. 
Here you 11 find mental pleasure^ 
Pleasures that the mind adoiiL 
The joj^s of sense are (ranaient, 
Tliej dispense no solid bliss. 
The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
or hia grassy seat pendent. 
Bnt from Elicam, dell, Or mountam 
Springa not a flutloring aephjr, 
Lest me noontide beam, fearfril 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. 

EHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity, or agreement, ia the sound of firjal 
Bjllablea, 

Yerse without rlijme is called blank verse.* 

It is a genera! rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, thai 
(hey should begin on the accented syllable. 

In the forming of verses with rhyme, It is a good rule to 
let the weaker hne stand first-f 



* Bhyme Ja by no means to be considered na an essa . v^^^^u,,... .,. 

English poeti^ Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of ttis 
ohoioest deaoripUon, in whioh rhyme has no part. The poetry of Jlilton, 
Shall peare ThomBon, Yoang, and a host of others, whose writings have 
contributed so mach to the literature of the language, seldom admits thia 
" mereuu mia " ornament, aa it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
altl gh n the five fast Iambic measure, the measored dignity of the varee 
suppl es the place of rhyme, in Ine other forms of English venfifloation it is 
ab ol tely easantial. Whoever will ba at the paJna to oonvlnoe himself that 
flus 13 an erroneous opinion, may ejaly do so by tlie perusal of the works 
of Dr. Sonthey, eBpeciaUy, bis "Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t The stnden^ in bis first attempts at veraificadon, should he caatioaed 
agwist tlie injndiolons use a! expletiaes. An expletive is a word introduced 

MerehrlofillontthaliuB, while it not only oontribntes nothing to the f 

bnt aBsolntoIy weakens it. Pope, In his Essay on Critloisir 

nhile he condemns this fault. 

" While eipletivos their feeble aid do join, 
And Ifln low words rft oroe]) ii one dull lino." 
21 
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Rhymes may occur in consecutive, or alternate llaes, or in 
laj other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difFcrence between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by ttie following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
" Rhyming Uietionary." * 



the sfaidentj not only in finding a rhjme, bnt liltewise in BUMeeting idoas. 
Dr. Carey, mttie Preface to his "Eugllsn Prosody," says: "It is not with 
Hie view w making poets and poetesses that I send forth thia poblioatjon. 

.■u. .1— 1. .1 ---nra alona; it is not iu ray power to create 

e acouBBd of doing more himn than good, in 
terapUng many of niy young readers to quit a aunful calling for tha un 
gainful trade. My aims are more humble ; — 1. ToteaoJtheloamortorBad 
poetry mith propriety and grace ; 2. To improva and polish his stylo for 
prose composiaon." And, further on, ha adds; "Indeed, every person, 
whether poet or not, who has received any Ifllerable education, andpratands 
to write decent pcose, ought likewise to be giialified foi' the occaaioual pro- 
duction of a fewTerses, smooth, atleast, ana metdcally correct, whatever 
may be their merit ot demBrit In oUierraapecta. That the praoHce of verai 
fication materia!^ improves the Btyle for prose composition, there cannot be 
a donbt. The eu: iriuoh is HOBte^BGnribleto the harmonies ofverse,will 
uatnrally revolt sfalnst inhBrmanioDB hsrahneaa in prose; and the pains 
bestowed ia seaiMMtig f '-' — ' j- -pjin-- — ..•..^^ i.!— 



J K midtiform, 

To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T' arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
ThomhToroftheMnd.' 
will copionsly enlarge tie writer's stock of espressiona, — will enable him 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to varj 
that garb at pleasure, by the ready aid of a diversified plmtseotoro'. It will 
at tlie flame tlma, produce a more importanl; and beaatifnl effect, — it will 
flnrich liie Inlelleetnitl store of tlionght ; for, while in aaarch for an ^athet, 
for an example, or a periphrase, ho is obliged to view the subject in a]l its 
pos^lile bearmis and relations, tliat he may choose sitch particular word or 
phrase, as ehallexbibit it in the most advantageous light. And what study 
mora utbctual to call into action tha powers of the mind, to exercise the 
■udgment, to whet the sagadty, and gins iirth to a varitty ofid^as, which 
miffht otherwise have lam for ever dormant ? For these weirfity conaid 
erotions.the practice of verse-making has been recommended by Locke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &o., &o." 

The tflachec will Snd tJie following exercise, called by the Ffench " BoiOi 
Bimet," interesting to tha ytnm^ student, and, like alt other inducements 
to thonghtj auxiliary to tba subject of composition, 

" One 01 a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
another undratakes to complete, by filling up the several vei'ses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at ijleasure, or prescribsd, as the case may be. TTie 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words prfl 
viously assigned, will be sufficiently explnnatorj of the practice; 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OF EHYME8. 

Directions for finding Skymen. 

I. In loofeiae for a. word ia the foilowing yocabulary, consider the Ave 
rowels, A, E, 1,0, U, and bo^a at the vowel that precedes tlie last con- 
jonaut of the word ; for example, to find p&'iiuide, nnd the words that 
rhyme to it, D is the last consonant, A the vowel Ihat precedes it ; looX 
fbr ADE, and you will lind mode, fade, invade, and all the other words of 
that rhyme, 



' To Hope. 

Down, down, Tain hopB, to me no more 

Can spring return, with blossoms ' croiined. 

Nor Summer ripen Autumn's store, 

Whioh now iiss withering on the grounrf. 

Fade, fade, vain Hope I all else has faded ; 

Wby should I draani and oheriBh tktt 7 

Since dark Despair, that sun has shaded, 

Whioh onoe gave hght and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer, go ! thy hour is past; 

Thy promised plensnroa all are vaia; 

I know they are not meant to i/at 

And ne'er will trust to thee agcan.' 

Another sort of poatioal amusement has the name of Echa Verses, la 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a. verse gives an answer 
to a qneation, or explains some subject, whioh that versa contains. Tha 
following echo verses allude to the Eoundhoada in the reign of Charles tlin 

Now, Echo, on what 'b religion grounded ? 

Effuvdkead- 
Who 's its professor most considerable ? 

EabHe. 
How do thasa prove themselves to be the godly 1 

Oddiy. 
But they in life are known to he the holy. 

Do fliey not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever.' 
Tet fhey pretend, that they do edify; 

Ofis! 
What church have they, aud what polpits ? 

Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AU.' 
How do 11 ey stand affected to the government d vil ? 

Eml. 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consonanla, begin at 
foe vowel that immediately precedes tlie first of them ; for example, land, 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it ; see AND, 
and yon will find band, stand, command, &/i, 

3. But if ft diphthong, that is to say, two or more vowda logether, 
precedes the last consonant or consonanla of a word, be^n at the first of 
these two vowels ; thns, to find the rhymes to disdain, look not for IN 
but for AIN, and you will find brain, chaia, gain. So. 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
....! .__ ^j jjjg jjj^j Towel of the diphtJiong; for example, to find the 

' ' ■ ■ " '"" d .y u fid clue, due, ensw, Se. 

am w preceded by a consonant, 

are found by looking for th w y pt always the words that 

end in mnto E, which are c he same method that has 

Been already presciibed for fi d h hym s to psrsuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to nd of the A in the last 

syllabla 

Bab,ca.b,dab,mab,na!: 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See 



slab. AHowalle rkymea 



' ACE. 

Aco, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 
trace, apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displaoa, miEplaoe, embrace, grimaes, 
Interlace, retrace, popnlace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 
ic. Aiuviaile rhymes, grass, glass, ftc, peace, cease, &o., dross, less, &o 
X ACH. 

Attach, detach, &o. Ferfect rhymes, batch, match, &E. ASovKdUe rAy?nM, 
fetch, wretch, &c. See Direction. 3. 

ACK. 

Back, caclE, back, jack, lack, pack, qnack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 

crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac 

symposiac, almanac. AUoKohle rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 

Act, Fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, da 

tracts distract, esaot^ protract, enact, inftwjt, subtract, transact, cataract^ 

with the preterits ami partia^tles of verbs in aofc, as backed, hacked, &c. 

AUo-malle rhymes, the preterits ana participles of verbs ia aks, as baked, 

caked, &c. San Direction 3. 

But to the King they say they are most loyal. 

Then God keep King and state from tbcse same men. 

It remains to be observed: 1. That the two oorrespondine syllables of a 
thyme must not only begin theur consonance witli the accented vowel, but 
must preserve it through the remaining letters ; thus, text and vext, song 
and Untg echo with one another respectively, in tjie sounds ext and <mg. 

2. The aonnds, and not Ihe letters, cdnstitnte the rhyme. Thus, muff 
and 'ro-agk, blew and grew, though different to the eye, form an unobjeo- 
fionable rhvme ; .-but ioitgh and tough, though similar to the aye, have no 
^miiarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters hi the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be diftferent in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis. 
agi-eeable to the ear. Henoe, tend and the last syllabla m contend sent and 
mwrt are DOt allowable rhymes. 
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&0. AilotvoMe rhymes, cada. fade, &o., glede, 1 

ADE. 

Cade, fade, made, jnde. lade, 'nada, blade, gliule, sliade, spade, trade, de 

grade, evade, diBsuade, inva-ie, pDrsuitde, blockade, "bri^^e, esplanade 

cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ainbu5oade,caDnon 

ade, palliaade, &o. I'erfeet rhymes, aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbridd, &o., 

and thj preterits and participles of verba in ay, ey, and eigh, as played, 

obeyed, '\veLg1ied, &G. ARovjoi^ rhymes, add, bad, &c., bed, dead, &e-t 

bead, mead, &c., h.eed, need. Six. See Direetiett 3, 

AFE. 

Safe, chafe, Touohsafe, &c. AIlaii.-aile rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &o., deaf, Sic, 

Inngh. staff, &a 

AFF. 

.,..., , ^_jff. slaff. eui - 

Per/eel 'Ayrne, laugli. 

AFT. 

Aft, haft, raft, waft, oraft, shaft, abail, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft, 

Perfect rkyraes, drauMt, artd tlieprelmts cmdparlkmles ofv^ds m aff and 

au^, as quaffed, laughed, &c. ASotaalile rhymes, tfie preterits andparlii^ 

pies ofva-bs in afe, as chafed, vonchBafed, &g. 



disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubinage, herllage, hermitage 
parentage, parEOnage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, rillan 
age, eqnipape. AHaiiaHe rhymes, edg«, wadgo, &e., liege, siege, obljga 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, sec ANE. 

AIL. 

All, hi 

frail, snail, 



iiuix, sua^Li, Liaii, uaoiui, HVEiii, ucuui, uvi^au, «uuui, prevail, leLon, couni 
Tail, Sea. Perfect )%»ib», ale, bale, dale, gale, hale, male, pale. Bale, ti.__ 
vale, wale, scale, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin 
fole, &0. AUinvahle rhymes, peal, steal, &o., bell, cell, &c. 
AIM, see AME. 
AIN. 

Ciun, blain, brain, chain, fain, giun, grain, 1^, m^n, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, driun, plain, slain, Spain, stain, swain, trainj twain, sprain, strain, 
ftbstain, amain, attain, complam, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, dis- 
LOdrt, enchain, entertain, explain, muntain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, ensCain, appertain. Perfect rhrnies, bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plana, gane, -wane, profane, hnrri 
cane, &c., deign, arriugn, campiugn, &c., feign, reign, &c., vein, rein, &o. 
AHowaile rhymes lean, mean, &c., queen, seen, &c., ban, can, &o., den, 
pen, &o. 

AIKT. 

Faint, paint, plaiut, quaint, sahit, taint, acquaint, attaint, complaint, con 
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&c., len^ Tout, & 



I COMPOSITION 
Feffect rkgme, faint. AltoiKaile rhi/mes, catit, pant 



AlB, sea AEE. 

AISE, nea AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, Bee ATH. 

AIZE, see AZE. 

AKK 

Ake, biite, cake, lake, make, quake, rake, saki, take, wake, brake, drake, 

Sftke, shake, enake, stikB, atrake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 

paitEke, overt^M, unaartake, bcapake. Perfect rhymes, me^, steak, &o. 

AMoiaails thymesjba.ai'L, raok.&o., beck, deck,&o-, apeak, weak, &o. 

AL. 

Cab^ canal, ammal, adniiraJ, cauoibal, capital, caidina), comical, conjtl 

f;al, ooFporal, criminal, critical, festiTa], funeral, general, bospita!, interval, 
iberal, madrigal, literal, mag^eai, mineral, mjatioal, mnsical, natoral, origl 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, personal pbysical, poeHoal, political, ptinoipa), 
prodigal, prophetioal, rational, satncd, reciprocal, rbetorioal, seTeral, lem 
poral, tragical, tyraiinical, oamivol, Eonismatical, wliimsical, u:se>iaL Al 
toviablB rhymes, all, ball, &c., ail, mail, &c., ala, pale, &o. ' 
ALD. 
Bald, acald, emerald, &o. Perfect Thymes, tite preterits and participles af 
veri) ini all, aul, and awl, as called, mauled, crawled, &ro. 
ALE, saa AIL. 
ALF. 
Calli half, beiialf, &o. AUowaMe rhymes, ataff, laugb, &o. 

ALK. 
Balk, cbalk, atalfc, talk, walk, calk, &c. Perfect rh^me, hawk. Allow 
tie rhymes^ seek, clock, &e. 



ALM. 
Calm, balm, bee^m, paalm, palm, embalm, £10., vhose phtrals and third 
•persona aingviar rhyme with- cans, as calms, becalms, &c. 
ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default. 
U hy Pope rhymed iiiiih thought, bought, &c. 
ALVE. 
Oalve, halve, salve, valve. 



a/lid fault, the hist nf which 



ehame, inflame, became,, defam 
Perfect rhvntcs, aim, claim, maim, acclaim, decl^m, exclaim, proclaim, n 
clomi. ASoimiile rhymes, dam, ham, &Q., hem, them, &0., tlieme, schemi 
&c., dream, gle^o, &o. 

AMP. 

Camp, ch:mip cramp, aamp, stamp, vamp, himp, oliunp, decamp, a 

mo, &o- 
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AIDS 10 ENGLISH COHPOSITIOK. 

AN. 
Bar an, dan, man, nnn, pan, ran, tan, van, bran, plan, scan, span, 
uiimiu . fore-nm, began, trepan, oourtesftu, parUsan, srtisaa, pelieaii, 
ran. Sic AlloiBaMe rky/aes, bane, c&ae, ptom, mane, &c., bean, leaii; 
swan, &o., Kone, anon, &0. 

' '» ' ' ' ^HCE 

Chance, dincn glance, lanoe tranee,prance,Bntrance,iomaaoo, advance, 
m achanca, oomplai'ancp, oiroumatance, «onDt«nance, deliverance, conso- 



La\afi;ani,e, ignoxani,8. 
1, csnoil- ■" '-'■ 



nerance, interaperajioo, i^oibitanoe, orilinaiice, ooneonjance, sufieranee, 
Bns'enance, ntteranoe, am^auce, "Mgiiiucej eipan^e, enhance 
ANCH 
Branch, stanch, lanoh, blaiu,h, nnch, hanoh Feifoft rhymes, launob 
paunoh 
■^ AKD 

And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brund, bland graod, gland stand, 
strand, command, demand countBnn'md, disband, espMitf, with^taud, 
understand, reprimand, contraband &c A/lov/aiie rkifpies, "wan'', fond 
\xiiii,&.Q,ar^thepretetitsandpiwtu,tplr,s of leris la flin aiid eai, its to 
mained, leaned, &a 

ANE, see ATN. 
ANG. 
Bang.fang, gang, hanc, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, harai-.gue, clanjr. 
AllowaMe rhymes, song, long, &c. 

AKGE. 
, grange, range, strange, estrange, Errarge, eiohang^, interchange. 
Tiiymss, rerenge, avenge, &o- 
ASK, 
Bank, blanfe, shank, clank, dank, drank, slank, frank, Bps-:ik, stank, lank 
planlc, prank, rank, thank, disrank, moimtebank, &o. 
ASSE, sea ANCE. 
AST. 
Ant, cant, chant, grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aalEint, complaisant, dis 
plant, anohant, gallant, implant, recant, snpplant, transpl 'Sit, absonant, ad- 
amant, (Uiogaat, oomhatant, consoriMit, cormorant, proUetaat, significant, 



_ _ , AllowaMe rhyii'.et, fidnt, paint, &0. 

See iSST'End SS* 

Cap, gap, bap, lap, map; nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clapj trap, flap, 

knap, s&p, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, &e. Aluwaka 

rligmss, cape, taps, &e., clieap, heap, ami swap. 

APE. 

Ape, cape, ohape, grape, tape, scrape, shape, escape, niapo, crape, tape, 

&c. A'h^mbie Thymes, heap, keep, &o. 

AFH, see AFF. 

APSE. 

L^iSO, ehipse, relapse, perhaps, and t/iephmUso/noUTis and iJm-d persona 

lingilar of tkj present tease m ap, as caps, maps, &0.,he saps, he laps, 

Sro. ASowaUe rliymes, thephirala of aoims a/iid third persona aatgulw 0/ 

veris m ape and eap, as apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &a. 

APT. 

Apt, adapt, &J., thymes, thcpret'ents andpariici]^ of the verbs m an, aa 

lapped, slapped, &o. AUawahie r/a/mes, the preterits and pwUc^leiof the 

teria in ape, ou aped, escaDed, &a 
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COMPOSITION. 



ir, jar, mar, par, tar, spar, ecar, star, d 

iouiar, perpendicular, secular, aagiilkr, regii , ^.-r i r,~ 

:r, calendar, colander. Peifect rkTpns^ tkephiToi 



r, regular, popular, singu 



Arch, raarch, parob, starch, coDii!«rmarcIi, &c. 
ABD. 

Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bonibard, discard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &g., and the preterits and pariiciptes ttf 
verbs in ar, as Wred, scarred, &c. AMoivable rhymes, cord, reward, &o 
AED. 

Ward, award, reward, &o. AUamaUt rhfrnes, hard, card, see the last 
arrticley heard, lord, bird, curd, nitd the pr^ertts and participles of the verbs 
in. ai, or, ajui nr, as barred, abhorred, inonrred, &e, 
AEE. 

Bare, core, dare, Ikre, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, wars, Cars, glare, scare, 
share, snare, i^pare, aguare, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, ^mpare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes, air, fdr, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair, &o., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for 
bear, forswear, &c., there, were, where, ere, e'er^ ne'er, elsewhere, what«'ep, 

rhymes, bar, oar, &c., err, prefer, and here, hear, &o., regular flinguku' 
war,&o. 

AEE8. 

Unawares. Ehymes, theirs, and the jilvrals of Twmts and third persom 

Sim-gylar of verbs in are, air, eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heirs 

bear, he bears, &c. The allowable rhymes are tk^ plurals ofnonns and th, 

third peraans singular of Berts mhiehare idtoteedto rhyme ivith the termtna 

tion ars, a> bars, cars, errs, prefers, &o. 

AEP, 

Soarf. AUowaile rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

AEGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, o'eroliarge, surcharge, enlarge 
AUotBaite rhymes, Tei^e, emerge, goi^, forge, urge, &c. 
AEK. 
Bark, cark, clark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embark 
reiDBrk, &0 AUiHoaMe rhymes, cork, fork, &o. 
AKL. 
Snarl, marl, parL AUouiahU rhymes, curl, furl, &o. 

ARM. 
Arm, bairtn, charm, fiirm, harm, alarm, disarm. AUotoailerhyi/iM wanj 
swarm, ctcrm,&c. 

AEN. 
Barn, yarn, &c. AMmaaSle rhymes, warn, forewarn, &o,, horn, mora, Sm 

AEN. 
Warn, forwarii. Perfect rhymes, hon: mom, &c. iM<nvabU rhymet 
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COMPOSITIOK. 

AEP. 

Carp, harp, eharp, liounterscarp, &c. Allotmile rhyme, warp 

AESH, 
Harsh, marsh, fns. 



tlLwart, &o., hurt, &c., dirt, Birt, &c., pert, &a. 
ABT (sonndod OET). 
Wart, thwart, &o. Ferfiol rhymes, short, retort, &c. AMowaile rhrfni 
art, eport, court, &c 

ARTH, see EARTH. 
AEVE. 
Carve, starve, &o. Jll/rwaiU rhymes, necvo, deserve, See. 

AS. 
Was. AlUnual^ r/ivmes, has as: 

ASS. 

Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, maES, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, i:«pasB, si 

pass, morass, &o. Mlowaile rhymes, base, face, deface, &o., loss, toss, & 

ASE, see ACE. 



ASH. 
Wash, qnash, &c. AUovialile rhymes, cash, dash, &o. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, olosp, gasp, grasp, hasp. Allowaile thymes, wasp, &o. 

AST. 

Cast, last, blast mast, past, vaslj fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 

ontcast, repast. I'afect rhytitea, thepreterits and paa-tidpUs of verbs in ass, 

molassed, amassed, &o. MIoieaMe rhymes, the prelerils and participles of 

vcris in ace, as placed, &o. JVbuni and verbs ia aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 

Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 

arid the preterits a/ftd participles of verbs in Ji/:i^^ as ?acG&,-^atiei,&ui, AUow- 

aite rhymes, oast, fast, &c., best, nast, &c., and the preterits and participles 

of verbs m ess, as messed, dressed, &c 

AT. 

ATCH. 

Catch, match, hatoli, latch, patch, scratch, smatoh, snatch, despatch. 
ATE. 

Bi^, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, eata, 
state, scate, slate, abate,!) elate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
Ingrsxe, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abrO' 
gate, accelerate, acoommodate, accumulate, accnrate, adequate, affection 
ato, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, aJisuate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiqnate, arbitrate, airogate, articulate, c 
calcnlaM, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, c 
ate, ccmmise""'"" " — ^"*' — '^.^--^ «^..^.,*-^: — *« — p^^ — ..> ^^ 
conAvegate, c 



3, oompassioaatc, contederate, oongratuli 
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erate, celabtaio, considarata, consnlate, capacitate, dabilitats, dedicate, de 
generate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, .depopulata, didooate, deprecate 
QiacFiminate, delegate, dissipate, delicate.disooiiaolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, eff^ninate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, eqoivocate; eradi- 
catfl, evaporate, exaggerate, exaapera£e, expoatalata, eztenoinate, e^ncate, 
&Dl1ltate,for(imate, generate, gratul&te, amSaio, illitarBte, Uluminata, irritate. 
Imitate, umnodcirate, impetratej impartnnate. Imprecate, iuanlmata, inno- 
vate, ioet^ate, mtemperate, intunate, intjmidata, intoiioate. Intricate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, inviolate, lentdmate, maglslntte, meditate, miligata, 
moderate, neaeidtate, niuninate, obatinatfl, paitiolpate, pMsionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potantate, preiuiatate, Toedesiinate, pnidomiiiate, 
jireniaditate, prevaricate, prooraatinkte, pnjfllg^, prognoatioate, propagate, 
feotiminata, regeoemte, regnlate, reiterate, reprabate, revarh^te, mmin- 
ate, separate, sopliistjcate, sapulate, anbjogate, Bubordinate, snfit>cate, tar 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vindicate, violate, Dnfortnnate. Ferfece rkt/mes, 
b^t, plait, strait^ -wait, await, great. Nearhi verfeet Thymes, eight, weight, 
hei^t, str^ght. jlfWnUs r%9ne^, beat, bea^ &o., bat, cat, Sro., bet, tret, &c 
ATH. 
Balh, path, &o. Allowalh rhymes, hath, faith, &c. 

ATHE, 
Batlie, swathe, lathe, ratto. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUCE, see AUSE. 

AUOH, Bee OACa 

AUD. 

Frand, land, applaud, de&and. Perfect rhymes, broad, abroad, bawd } a/n% 

thepreterilaa^participieaofverls in, aw, ns gnawed, sawed, &o. Jilloiiiaiii 

rkpius, odd, nod, &c., ode, liodo, &c. ; also the ward load. 

AVE. 

Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 

sldve, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, miBgnve 

architrave. Mlovable rhyme, tlie aTixUiary verb have. 

AUGH, see AFF. 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, sea ALT. 

AUNCE. 

Launch, paunch, haoneh, staunch, &e. 

AUHCE, see ONSE. 

AUNT. 

Aunt, daunl^ gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfecl thy-mei 

slant, aslant Allovjaiie rhymes, want, &a., pant, cant, &c 

AUSE. 

Canse, pause, clause, applanEO, beoauso. Firfeci rhymes, the jihirals of 

noims, and thwd persons singviatof veris in. aw, as laws, he draws, &o, 

AUmeable thyme, was. 

AUST,EeeOST, . 
AW. 
Craw, daw, law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, 
law, Blaiw, thaw, witJidraw, foresaw. 

AWD, Bee AUD. 
AWE, see AlK. 
AWL. 

, , , , ^1,/awI, sprat.., -^ — ... 

eaU, fall, gall, Bmall, hail, pall, tall, vail, stall, install, f( 
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I COMPOSITION. 



Dawn, bniWD, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, liiwn, witJi^tami. 
, AX. 

As, tax, wax, relos, flax. Pofect rhymes, tkevhmUs afmimia, and third 

prions smgular of verba in eak, as baol^ sacks, &o., he lacks, iie packs, &c. 

Alioieable rhymes, the plurals of-aowm, and thirdpersons siasiiio!- of verbs in 

Kke, as cakea, lakes, &o., he mantes, he tates, &o. 

AY. 

Bray, clay, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay, jay, lay, may, nay, pay, 
play, lay, say, way, pray, sDcay, slay, apay, stay, sti-ay, eway, affray, aCay, 
erray, astray, away.TjelaVjTiewray, betray, decay, dafray, delay, ifieacray, 
disjaay, dismay, essay, forelay, galnsKy, mlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
viralay. Perfect rhymes, neigh, weigh, mveigli, &c., prey, they, convey, 
w>ey, trarvey, sm'vey, disobey, gi'oy. MoviaMe thymes, t^a, sea, fee, see, 

AZE. 

Craae, dait Haze, gaze, g!aze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Ferfeet rhymes, 

raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the tiinms plvral, 

anji third persons siitfftilar of the present tense of veris in ay, ei^,/mdey; 

as days, he mvel^, he obeys, Sco. MoteaMe rhymes, ease, tease, seize, &o 

tfui keys, the pMral of kej; also tlieaiKcilianeshia and was 

E and EA, see EB 

EACE, see EASE 

EACH. 

Beach, breach, hleaol!,each,poach,px'each,toach impeach Nearh/ perfect 

r^mea.lieech, leoeli, speech, "beseedi. AUowaile rhymes, fetch, wreMi, &,c 

EAD, see EDE and EED 

■EAP, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 

League ieagne, &o. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigue, &o. ARowalils 

thymus, Hague, vague, &o., leg, heg, &o., bag, rag, &o. 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, speat, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneat, squeak, s'freak, weak 

tweak, nrealt, bespeak. Hearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek. 

rwk, seek, sleek, pique, woBk, shriek. AOowaiU rhymes, beck, speck, &X, 

lake, take, thick, liok, &c. "> t~ j«*>"i 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal 

repeal, conceal, oonaeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, oel, heel 

feeLkeal, kneel, pe^, reel,, steel, wheel. ANoioaMe rhymes, bell, teil, &c. 

Dale, tale, &o., bill, fill, &o., ail, fail, &Cr 

EALM, see ELM, 
EALTH 
Health, wealth, stealth, cnmrnonwoalth, &o, 
^ ■ EAM 

BroMD cream, rfeam, seam, soieam, tteam, stream, team, baaw, dream. 
fWect rhymts, phlegm, scheme, theme, blaspheme, extreme, snpreme. 
aeorly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, heseein, miBdeem, esteem, diseateem, 
redeem, seem, &c Mloicable rhytrus dame, lame, &c., limb, him, &o.. 
them, hem, &o , iamb, dam, S.e See AJIE ''it 

EAN 
Bean, clean, dean, glean lean, mein, wean, yean, demean, nnoioan. 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, intervene, mien. Nearly perfect rhymes, 
■laohine, keen, Hcceen, seen, green, spleen, between, careen, foreseen, serene, 
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252 AID3 TO EN3LISH COMPOSITION. 

(>hsoene,tarrene,&o., queen, spleen, &0. jli/oiaai/e j-7!j7ji«. bane, mam ka 
ban, man, &c., bin, tliui, begin, &c. 

EANS, see ENSE. 

EAST, sea ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and EP. 

EAR, see EER. 

EARD. 

Heard, lienl, siieril, &o. Perfect rhymes, the preterits andpiattciples of 

rtrti in er, aa arred, preferred, &e. Mawaik rhyme, beard, the preterit. 

mndpartieiplea o/veria in, ere, ear, ami er, as revered, feared, barred. 

EARCH. 

Search, perch, research. AlliMculie rhymes, ohnrch, smirch, Inroh, parch 

tnarch, &c. 

EAEL. 
Earl, pgarl. Fcfeet rhyme, giri, Sic. AlloicaMe rhymes, snarl, marl, churl 

EARN, Eoo EEN. 

EAR8E, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART, 

EARTH. 

Earth, dearth. Fafeet rhymes, bu-lh, mirth, &o. Allo-aiaile rhymes 

EASE, sounded EACE. 

Cease, lease, relense, grease, decease, decrease, hicrsaee, release, snrcease 

Perfect thyme, peace. JVetmy perfect rhywiea, piece, niece, fleece, geese 

^ntiBpiece, apiece, &e. Allowable rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, mace, &c 

nasi, hiss, &c., luce, vice, &a. 

EASH, see ESH. 

EAST. 

Eaaji feaat, least, beast. Feifed rhymes, and preterits and ptirtieipla of 

veris in ease, as ceased, increased, &ro. Nearly perfect rkyms. priest. Al 

loviaiU rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., Sst^ Uet, &(:., and tht 

frelerits a^dpiaticiples of verbs vn esse a/nd iss, as Messed, tilssed, &e. 

EAT. 

Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat. 

estreat, escheat, entreat; retreat, Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete 

complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, Bheet, sleet 

Btreet, sweet, discreet. AllowaHe rhymes, bate, orate, hate, &o., got, met, &o 

bit,Wt,&c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &o, ASoumile rhymes, Iieatli, sheath, teolh. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &o. Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be 
neatlii nndernealh, &c. Nearly perfect rhyvfit, seethe, &o. 
EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave. Perfect 
rh^mis, receive, oonceiTe, dacelve, perceive. Nearly perfect rhymes, eve, 
gneve, tliiave, aggrieve, achieve, believe, disbeheve, relieve, reprieve, re 
Irieve. Allewaile rhymes, ^ve, live, &c., lavB, cave, &c., and have. 
EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. Allowable rhymes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glsbe, See. 

ECK. 
Seek, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck- Alloisalle rhymes, break, faka 
&<!.> beak, Bnaak &o 
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ECT, 
Sect, abjeot, affect, correct, incnrreot, coUeot, deject, detect, direct, dm 
respect, disaffesl^ dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, espeot, indirect, infect, 
iDEpeet, n^leot, object^ project, protect, reooaeot, reflect, reject, Mspeot 
select, rabjBct, suspect^ arcfiiteot, cireuiaspeot, dialect, intelleot. Perfect 
rkmiss, t&epivteriis and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked, &c. 
MiomaMe rkmaa, the preterits and participle! of verbs in ake, amd eafc, m 
l>aked, leaked. 

E». 
Bed. bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shrad, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred 
nuslod. Perfect thymes, emd, broad, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread, 
Hireai, tread, bel)ead,o'er3preiid, .JiWo«Br*jBii«,bead,maad,&o., blade, 
Bde,&o., maid, f w.i,!i,ii., and the preteiils wad farHcipies of verbs t»av,ey, 
tmd eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &B. 

EDE, see EED. 

EDGE. 

Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedge, allege, AilotsaUe rhymes 

ige, page, &c., siege, oblige, &o., pirvilege, Baorilege, sortilege, 

EE. 

Bee, free, glee, knee, see, three, thee, tree, agree, decree, degree, disagree, 

foresee, o'eraee, pedigree, he, ms, we, she, be, jubilee, lee. Nearly perfeU 

rhymes, sea, plea, flee, tea, key. AUowaile rhymes, all words of one syHailt 

unduig- in y, ye, or ie, or polmyllailes of these temiituaions liavitig the accent 

on (Aa tdtimale or antepsmUtimiUe syUaile. 

EECE, sea EASE. 

EECH, see"^ACH. 

EED. 

Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heoil, meed, need, reed, speea 

feed, steed, weed, proceed, sneceed, exceed, Ferfeet rhymes, kiicad, read 

Intercede, preoede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead 

mead, plead, &o. AUowaMe rhymes, bod, dead, &o,, bid, hid, &o., mads 

blade, &0. 

EEE-, see lEF, 
EEC, sse EAK 
EEL, see EAL 
EKM, see EAi 



step, nep, &c., hip, Jip, &c 

EER 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer jser peer meer leer, sheer, steer, sneer, 
Tcer, picker, domineer, cannoneer compeer engineer, rauianeer, pi 

Erivateer, diarioteer, chanticleer career mouatMneer. Perfect r, 
ere, sp&ere, adhere, cohere nlerfere, persevere, Mvere, anstere, i 
sincere, hemisphere, &c ear clear deir fnar, hear, near, sear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneei 
UmmSle rhymes, bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 
EESE, aea EEZE. 

EET, see KAT. 
EETH, see EATH. 
EEVE, see EAVE. 
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Breeze, freeze, whaaze, sneaze, squeeze, and tlu pliiraJi of who^ (m4 
Ihird persons singular, present tettae, of verts m ee,ajbees, be seea. Fer 
fectrh/mes, oheese, these, &c. NeaAy perfest rhymes, ease, appease, dis- 
ease, diEplaiisa, taase, seize, &o., and the plttrah of nouns sn aa, »* teas, 
plena. Sec., and the pi/lysyUaiies endinsin^h having the accent ort the ante- 
pemiUimate. as imagaa, monarchies, &o. 
EFT. 

Olefi, lefl^ 1]iBft( weR^ bereft, %. AUowaMe rhymes, lift, sift, &o.j ar.o 
eij third persons singv/ar, present tense, of verbs m afe, a.ff, angh, aiidiS,as 
chafed, quaffed, Jau^ad, whiffed, &o. 
EG. 

Egg, leg, beg, peg. ASowaHe rhymes, vague, plague, &o., league. 



iiFsife rhymes, vague, plague. 


&o. 


EIGH, BOB AY. 




EIGHT, see ATE, 




EIGN, see AIS. 




EH, Eee AIL. 





EIN, see AIN. 

EINT, see AINT. 

Elli, see ARE. 

EIT, see EAT. 

EiVE, sae EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE 

ELL. 

EU, dwell, fell, he]], koall, quell, sell, bell, cell, di'ippl, foietell, excel, 

compel, befalL yell, well, tell, aweil, spell, smell, sliell, parallel, EentmeJ, 

infidal, citadal, refal, repel, rebel, impel, espel. Allowaile rhymes, bale, 

sale, Sa., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c- * 

ELD 

Held, gald, -withlield, upheld, beheld, &o. Ferfict thymes, the iiretentt 

■tndpinrtttriples of verbs m ell, as swelled, 'Tailed, &o, MoiBoUe rhymes. 

the preterits aad participles of verbs va ale, aJI, &o., heal, seal, &c., as em 

paled, w^ed, &c, hsued, sealed, So. 

ELF. 

Elf, pelf, self, shelf, himself, &o. 

ELK, 
Ellt, whelk, &c. 

Elm, helm, reolm, whelm, 
Blm, &o. 

Help, whelp, yelp, &c. 

Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, si 

Delra, helve, twelve, &o. 

Elves, themsolveB, &o. 
fersona singular of verbs in el 

EM. 

Gam, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes, con- 
demn, coBtamn, &o. ABmaaiU rh^/mes, lame, tame,&0-, team, seam, theTiH 
plilegra, &o. 
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EME, see EAM. 

EMS. ■ 

Condemn, contemn, &c, Fer/ect Thymes, gem, hem, &o. AUovtaiU 

EMFT. 
Tempt, exempt, attempt, oontempt. 

EN. 
Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren, deoizen. ASowabU 
thymes, bane, fans, &c., mean, bea.n, &c. 
ENCE. 
fence, hence, pence, thenca, whanoe, defence, expense, offence, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, cirouniference, conference, confldenca, oonseqtiance, 
oonllncnoa, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence, dihgenoe, 
eloqnance, eminence, evidence, excellence. Impenitence, In^ertmence, im 
potenee, impudence, imprdvidBnca^ inconUnenoe, indiflbrenoe, indigence, 
indolence, inference, inteiligance, inuoceaoe, rnKgniflcenoe, mmiifloence, 
igenoe, omnipotence, penitence, preference, proridenoa, reoranpenae, 
enco, reaidenoa, reverence, vehemence, ■violence. Faifeet rhymes, sense, 

e, cenEO, condense, immenee, intense, prepense, diapanaa, suspense, 

prepense, incense, ftankincenso. 

ENCH. 
Bench J drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, mliench. 

END. 
Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, ai 
attend, asoenii commend, contend, defend, depend, descend, distend 



Sfi 



uisoommand, recommend, Kprahend, dividend, re 

friend, befriend, aud tJtepretenis attd participles oj vtroa m en, as pennea, 
kenned, &c. Allowal^ rhymes, tjte pi-eteriU andpaa^Hci^es of verbsin &wi, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 

Amends. Ferfect rhymes, theplurats ofnonns, and third persons szm^it 

loTj present lenaef of ver^ in and, o^ ends, friends, ha mauds, &c. 

ENE, see EAN. 

ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, &o. 

ENGTH. ■ 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, Eonnded ENZE. 
Cleansa. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of noons, and third persona dngu- 
itr, present tense, of verbs in en, as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 
EKT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent^ scent, sent, Ghent, spent, tent, vont, irant, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descant, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, mvent, lament, mis- 
spent, o'erspent, present, prevent relent^ repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, nndecwBnt, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, absMneut, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi 



trement, argument, bcml^imcnt, battlement, blandlsHment, a: 
nrmipotont, bollipotont, benevolent, cliastjsement, compalant, complin 
>mplament, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffii 



diligent disparagement, doonmcnl^ element, elnqnent, eminent, equivHlcnt, 
egtablishment, evident, excalleiit, excrement, exigent, experim^t, firma 
ment, fraildulent, government, embellishment, imminent, impeni.ent, im 
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pertinent, implement, impoteDt, imprisonmBnt, iDiproyident, impudent^ inol 
dent, incompeteDt, iucontinant, indifferent^ indigent, iixnocentf in&olent, 
instrument, irrevarBnt, languiahment, ligament, lineament, magnificent, 
maiiBgemcnC, medlcamen^ maleconteut, monument, negligent,uoumbiiient, 
nutdment, oceideot, omnipotent^ opulent, ornament, pamiunent, penitent, 
pei'manent, pertinent, pzeBident~ preoadent, prevalent, prorldent, punish 
ment^ raTiahment, reclmeat, residept, redalent. rndlmen^ aacnment, aedl 
nient, sentiment, settlement, subseqnsnt, supplement, intelligant, tenement 
tomperament, testament, toaniamBnt,tui*nfent,Teliement,TiOlBnt,-riraIent 
reverent. Allowaile rhymes, pmnt, saint, &o. 
EKTS. 

Aooontrements. Per/ed rhymes, the plurals of nomts, and tktrdperaana 
ainigidar, present eenss, ofverSs in ent, as scents, liB assents, &0. 
EP. 

Step, nep, &o. Allowaile rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape. Sic. 
EPT. 

Accept, aflept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept. -AJlowable rhymes, thepreterits trndparticles of verbs in ape, eep, ama 
eap, as peeped, reaped, sliaped, &o. 



iiuiniiiia«;r, wagoner, isianaer, arnicer, cnaracT«r, vuiag 

forftger, pillager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slandei , 

provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigaer, lavender, messenger, passenger, 

sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, minister, ramster, canls'j"- 

chorister, sophister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosophei-, estrmoger, loi 



nenrer. AUoviaBs rhymes, 
fir, lier, &c. 

EBCH, see EAEOH. 

EECE, see ERSE. 

EBD, see EAEO- 

EEE, see EEB. 

ERGE. 

Verge, absterge, emerge, immerga. P^feet rhyme, dirge. Nearly pciei- 

rhyme, urge, purge, surge. AIloieoMe rhymes, barge, large, &e.' 

EEN. 

Fern, stem, discern, concern P^fect rhymes learn earn yearn &o. 

AUmgaMe rhymei, barn, yarn, &1O , bum turn £,c 

ERSE 

Verse, herse, absterse, adverse averse ci verse d aperse imraarsB per 

amerJie. coerce, &c., fierce, lie?ce"'p1ercB'^^ &c'""I^o toJ/e rhynel f^ 
parce, Mars, Stc., purse, curse i,c 

EET 

Wert, advert, assert, avert concert^ com ert controvert desert d vert, 

exei't, expert, insert, invert, pervert subvert Alloit i6j ih^ ite^ hfa & 

part, &o., sliirt, dirt, &c., hurt spurt ka 

EBVE 

Servo, nerve, swerve, preserve dasorvo conserve obierre re ervs Us 

ESS. 
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troas, excess, express, Impress, oppress, possesa, profaas, recess, repress, re 
dress, BuaeOBB, transgi'ass, adnitarasa, bashfolness, bitterness, clieerfuliiess, 
oonifortleas, comelinesa, diKzinesa, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, ensiness, 
embttssadress, eropdQess, eyenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolishness, forgets 
fulness, fornardness, irowardness, frnitfulncss, falsomeness, giddiness, 
greedine^, ggntleness, gOTemosa, happiness, hanghJJness, heavinesa, idle 
neee, heinousness, Iioaryness, hoUowuess, holiness, lasoiviousness, lawM 
ness, laziness,. littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lonliness, manlitiess, 
masleiless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois 
omeneBB, nmnberless, patronasB, peoTiahness, perSdiousness, pitiless, poetess, 

SropietesB, ransomless, readiness, riehteonsness, shepherdess, sorcarass, sor- 
LdnesB, spiritless, sprightliness, stubbornness, stnrdmess, surlinaas, steadi- 
iieaa, tenderness, thonghtfuhiess, nglinesa, uneasiness, unhapciness, vota 
itulness, wantonness, weaponless, wanness, willing 
less, wickedness, wilderness, ivretchednass, drunken 
Iress, ohildishnesSv AUtnvoMe rhymes, mass, pass, &G'] mace, place, && 
ESE, see EEZE. 
E8H. 
Flesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. Ailoviaile rhymes, mash, 

' ' ESK. 

Desk. Perfect BJiymes, grolfisquR, Iiiirlesqne, &o. AUowaUe SJiijmes, 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, q^uest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, bequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molsBt, 
obtest, protest, request, Bnggesti unrest, inlereat, manifest, Sea. Perfect 
rhymes, breast, abreast, Sic., and-the preterits and-participUs of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed, &c. AllrHBaMe rhymeii,ii»!it,feilil, Sic, haste, 
waste, &o., beast, least, &o. See EAST. 
ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let. met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 
set, foi^et, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoi'et, eauinet^ epimec, pai'apat, 
rivulet, violet^ counterfeit, coronet, Sic. Perfect rhymes, sweat, threat, &o 
AUmnalUe rhymes, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &o. 
ETCH. 
Fetch, stxetch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUoviable riiymes, match-, latch, &c 
oeach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 
EVE, sea EAVE. 
EUM, sea UME. 
EW". 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, ftw, grew, new, knew, hew, loW; 
jnew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, wiUidrew, screw, interview, &a. Perfect Thymes, blew, cliie, duo, 
<ne, glue, hue, me, sne, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue. 
BuMBa, adien, purlieu, perdue, residue, aTOiiua, revenne. retinue- 
EWD, see EUD. 
EWH, see UNE. 
EX. 
Sei, vex, an: 
tifnovjtts and t/ttrtt persons stn 

1 rhymes, as, w , , 

Cums amgvlar of verbs in aka, ack, eak, eke, iqne, ike, &C,, breaks, r 
takes, he breaks, racka, he e&es, pikes, ha likes, he pipes, Si% 
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d participles of verbs rn 

IB, 
Bib, crib, squib, drib, glib, nib, rib. AllowaMs rhipiies, birbe, tribe, &e 



Ice, dies, mice, nice, prioa, rice, spice, elLoe, Ulrica, trice, ailTioe, eiitjoa 
vice, devioe, Ferfeet rkymet, the nmms, nse, concise, preoiae, paradise, 
&c. Ailoviaile rkyisKs miss, kiaa, hiss, (U-Bfioe, avarice, cookatrica, bene 
flee, cicatrice, edifice, oriflce, prejudice, praoipice, sacrifice, &c., piece, 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 

Brick, sick, cliiok, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, triclc, M-ith 

metio, asthmaUo, choleric, oalholio, jMegmatic, heretjc, rhetoric, Echismat- 

ic, eplanetic, lunatic, asterio, politic, empiric ASovaMe rhymes, like, pike, 

&c., weak, speak, &c. 

ICT. 

Strict, addict, afflict, conyiot inflict, contradict, &o. JV/ect rkymes, the 

preterits and poftieipUs of verbs in. iok, as licked, kicked, &o. ABovtaik 

rj^mei thepreterits OTid pairiiciples of verbs ire ike, eafc, as liked, leaked, &0. 

ID. 

Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, elld, rid, beatrid, pyramid, forbid. MowaOt 

rftymMS, hide, chide, parricide, &c., amd the preterits and participles of tlie 

verbs in y or ie, as died, rejiUed, Sc., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &e_ 

and the preterits and partvapUs of verbs in ee, as freed, agreed, &;o. ' 

IDE. 

Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide. Bide, stride, tide, -wide, bride, 

abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestiide, betide, oonflda, decide, deride, 

divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide subdivide, &o. perfect rkijmes, 

l&e pvtoTts and partieipies of verbs in Ie and y, as died, replied, &c., and 

the purtieiple sighed, AUovioMe rhymes, bead, mead, Sea., bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 

Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes, the plmaU of nmms and third prions 

singiUar of verbs irt ide, as tides, he rides. AUowaHe rhymes, the piarais 

of nouns and third persons singnlar of verbs in ead, H, at beads, be 

leads, &c., kids, he bids, &o. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridee, &c. 

IDST. 

Midst, amidst, &o. Fmfect rhymes the second perton tingalar of tke 

present tense ofverhs in id, as thou biddest, thon hiddest, &o. AUowaOe 

rhymes, the secmid persons stngjiica- of the prisent ienie of veris in ide, 

ai thon hiddest, thou readest, &c 

IE or Y. 
By, bny, cry, die, diy, eye, fly, 1I7, fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, ahy, 
ely, BOT'y, sky, sty, tie, liTr, vie, -why, aUy, apply, aivry, bely, comply, decry, 
dery, descry, deny, imply, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, repiy, Bupply, untie, 
amphfy, beautify, oertifT, crucify, deify, dignify, edify, falsify, fortifv, 
gratify, glorify, indemnify, rastify, magnify, modify, mollify, mOTtlfy, 
Bacify, patrify, purify, pntrify, qualify, raBfy, .rectify, sanotify, satisfv 
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ecanfj, signify, ep«oily, stupif j-, terrify, testify, verify, viliify. Tifj'ify,'riTify 
proplieay. Perfect rh^mes,iag!b, uigb, sigli, uiigh. -AUovtable rhg^rtes^ bee, 
Bhe, t«a, Ees, &c., plenrisy, diemistry, academy, ^ostaay, conspimey, coo- 
federaoy, ecstasy, demooraoy, embnasy, fallaoy, legsoy, eupremaoy, lunacy, 
priTaoy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmograpliy, geogra- 
pliy, geometn-, &o., elegy, certainty, aovereignty, loyflty, disloyalty, 
penalty, casnally, ribaldry, chivalry, in&imj, consUacy, fealty, cayalij, 
Digamy, polygmny, vacancy, inconstancy, mfanoy, company, atfeompany, 
diitftuy, granny, viliany, anarchy, monaiciiy, letliargy, iDCendiary, infinn- 
ary, libraiy, aala^, wmotnary, votary, anxiUary, contrary, diary, granary, 
rosemary, nrgcaoy, mfimtiy, knavery, livery, recovery, robbair, novelty 
aotipatiiy, apathr, Bympathy, Idolatiy, galaxy, husbandry, cruelty, enemy 
blasphemy, propfiecy, olamency, decency, indemency, emergency, regency, 

Srogeny, energy, pOvBrty, liberty, property, adultery, artery, artillery, bai- 
'ry, eeggaiy, bribery, bravery, delivery, drudgery, flattsry, gallery, 
im^iy, lott^, misery, mystrary, nursery, raiUery, slavery, sorcery, 
treacheiy, diacoveiy, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honesty, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poet^, seoresy, leprosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy, mutinr, destiny, scrnany 
oypoonay, femily, ability, acavily, ftvidlty, a«adnity, -oivilityi oomi — "■" 



nity, fOmiaht y, 

anUquity, anBteri^, authority, brarii 

chanty, chaatity, civility, creduhty, onduDiy, uuai.j| uduu->u^, w,.u..u..^j, 
duty, deicteilly, dignity, disparity, dlveratty, divinity', enmity, enormity, 
eqnality, eqnanlmi^, eoiuliy, Btatnity, astcenuty, fctall^, ftliratj-, fertJUIg', 
fidelity, tVngalityj mtuntr, snenty, liOBtillty,huminl^,Imm!U%',_imman 
itr, immatunty, immensfty, Immanility, immortality, immtmity, iiomnta 
i,(l.t„ impartiBliU-, intpossibilily, impetuosity, Improbity, Inanity, i 



, inravlllty, inoonkmity, inequaiity, indemnity, inflnity, InflradbiUty, 
(lily, btvdidity, jo1lil^> lem^, liibriolty, nu^animiiy, to^ority, 
mediorai^, minority, mntabiUty, nicety, perrarsity, pmlBxity,pOTBpicnity, 



prosperity, piiTlty,i>robaliii^, prDbitf, piopaniay, rari^, rapidity, saga 
city, sancsfy, senMbUi^, sennuli^, solidify, temerity, fimidlty, tranquil 
ity, viFginity, 'risihlUty, university, trnmpery, apolc^, genealogy, ety 
mology, simony, symptcmy, soffloqny, allegory, armory, feototy, pJIory, 
i&onlty, treasmy, nsmy, augnry, importunity, mipunityj impnrify, maoou- 
curacy, inability, Inorednlity, indignity,. iimdellVi inflrmity, iniquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberallfy, malignity, matmlty, morsun-, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobUi^, obsomity, <^portunityi partjallty, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pniMty, pcodigaJity, pnrity, qnality, quantity, scaccity, 
■ecnrity, aeveilty, rimplioity, sinoerify, aolemni^, sterility, rtupidily. 
Trinity, vaonlty, validity, vanity, vimoity, unsniifity, wiifbrmi^. unity, 
ftniiety, aaiely, unpiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, sodety, variety, onstranary, 
melody, phiioBophy, astronomy, anrttumy, colony, glnttsny, baiinony, agony, 
galiautry, canopy, history, memory, viotcry, calumny, injury, lusury 
penmy, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 
lEF. 

Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, relief, &o. Fei^eci •■hym^j, reef, beef. 
Ice. Nearb/ p^feet rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c. 
lEGB. 

Liege, Eege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 
lELD. 

Field yield, shieltl, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymtt, tji^ pi-s"rtti ana 
participles of vBrhs in eal, as healed, repealed, &o. 
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lEN, see EEN. 
IBND, see END, 
lEKCE, see ERSK. 
lEST, see EAST. 
lEVE, saa EAVE. 
IFE. 
Rife, fife, knife, wife, etrif;, life. AMoKoMe rhymsi, <MS, Qkiff.stiff, wbiff 



inrf tltt prderiU ami 



Big, dig; ^, fig, pig, rig, eprig, twJg, swig. Atlowaile rliyinei, league. 
teaguB, fatJgiiB, &e. 

IGE, see lEGE. 



IGUE. Bee EAGUE. 

lEE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, obliqno. AUoaaiU rh/aa, 

\esii, speak, autii^nSi &c., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 

Bill, chill, fiU, df m, gill, Ml, ill, kiU, mil], pill, quill, rill, shriU, fill, eklU, 

spill, aim, Bwill, thrill, Oil, lull, ivUl, distil, fulful, insHl, oodiuU, daffbdil, 

uCensiL Perfect rlcames, alt viards eTidimg in ile, vritA. t/ie acani ms the 

ant^e/tjdiiniate syUai/t^ as volatile, &c. AUmoa^e rhymes, hyle, chyle, 

file, fael, reel, &o., maal, peal, seal, &c., and teoids ia ble, having i/u' ae 

cent on the aiUepennltmate, as suitable, ice. 

Child, I , . ._ _. „ ., , 

veris of one syl/ailes, in ile, or of mart sj/llaMes, provided the Ot .. 

OK. the last, as piledj reviled, &o. AUoioaile rla/mes, the preterits and par 
ticiplea of veris in ill, as filled, vrillad, &o., m ofi, as oifed, boiled, foiled, 

ir-D. 

Gild, bnild, rebuild, &o. Perfect " 
verba m illed, a* filled, willed, &c. 
uEawaHe rhvmes, vrhah see. 

ILE., 

Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vDe, while 

awhile, eompile, revile, dafila, exile, erewhile, reconoile, beguile. AUoa 

iUe rhymes, oil, boil, &0., bill, fill, &0. 

ILK. 

Milk, sOk, bilk, See. 



Gilt, jilt, built, qnilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stil 

ILTH. 
Fillh, IJltli, &o. 



ierhymes, lime, time, clunb, &o , telun, gleam, 
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1MB, SOG IM. 
IME. 
;, grime, climb, clime, crimo, prime, mirna, rhyme, elinie 
iblime. AlloioaHe rhi/mei, brim, dim, mariiime, &c. 
IME8. 
Batinies, somotimea, Sco. Ftrftct rhymes, ihephtrab ofnaims and third 
*"*"^""** ""gidar^ J?-'-'"' j^"-- -^ i^ ._ r__- ,.? ... 



fersDiis saigiUar, present tensf, o, 
AUowaile ritymes, theptiirala of «/ 
tmse, of vtrh in ea-u attd im, as <. 

[mp, picip, limp, gimp. 



IMPSE. 

Glimpse. Rhymes, tJteplanUa ofmntns aiid third persona present o/perei 
[B imp, as imps, he limps, &c. 

IN. 

Chin; din, fin, gio, grin, in, inn, kin, pin, shin, eiii, spin, sltin, thin, tin, 

Wm, within, iissaasin, javelin, begin. Alloiuaite rhyinia, chine, dine, &o.. 

Jean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &o. 

JNCE. 

Mince, prince, eince, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

ISCH. 
Clinch, flncii, vrinch, pinch, inch. 

Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &o., ami the pretents ana 
participles af verbs iit ink, as iiuked, pinked, &c 
INI). ' 

Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kmij, grind, rind, -wind, behind, unkind, ra 
iaiDi,&a.,andthepreterttsandporticiplea of verba in ine, iM refined. Auovi 
aile rhymes, rescind, prescind, imd the lunta wind, as it is frequently prf 
noimced, ako t/ti pca-ticiplts cftierie in, via, as jointd. 



oount«miina, undermine, eupine, concubine, porcupine, divine. Perfect 
rAjmes, Hign, aasis". consign, deaifm, &e. Miouiaile rhymes, bin, thhi, tin, 
origin, join, loin, Sec, OTid potysylt^btes endrng in ine, proiumnced in, as 
musouline, feminine, discipline, libertine, heroine, &c 

Bring, sing, c. 

wring, tning, &i , ^ . ...^... ._ ..._ ^ 

atcent on the antepenvltinuUe, aa recovering, altering, & 
INCfE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, einge, springe, swinge, tinga, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, bUnfc, brink, chink, clink, link, pink, ahrim 
tink. Blink, stink, bethink, forethiuk. 

INT. 
Diat, mint, hint, flmt, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint. 

IP. 
Chiji, lip, hip, chp,dip, drip, lip, nip, sip, rip, scrip, ship, skip, slip, sni) 
.)-:„ t;„ t-;.. „\..„ — ;. „ij._,.v,;_ ''^|lo^l^ship, workmanship, rivalshij 
n t/u mie^KifHlfimale. AlloieaA 



Bb^ Op, trip, whin, equip, eldership, fellowship, workmanship, i 



'kymiT, wip*i gripe, &c., leap, heap, & 
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IPSE. 
Eclipee. Rkymei, iheplurtds of ■aosati and third perions singular, pre- 
at tense, mjp, as lips, strips, &c. ABowaiU rhyme), the phirala of notmt 
■d third persons siagidaT, present tense, of verbs in ipe, as gripes, wipes. 



IRCH, see URCH. 

IRD, see UED. 

lEE. 

Fire, dire, hire, ire, Ijre, mire, quire, sire, spire, squire, hire, wire, fare 

attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, liesire, iaqnira, enUre, expire, in 

spire, require, retire, tranapii^j Tyre. Ferfect rhymes, friar, liM', bner, aai 

non/ns formed froTii vsba eyidtng in ie or y, ss crier, dier, as also the cowt^ 

parnihie of adjectives of t/ie same soundirig terminations, as nigiier, shier, 

IRGE, eee EEGE. 

(Sirl, wliirl, twiiL Nearly perfect rhymes, oiirl, lud, ohur], Sio. 

IBM. 

Firm, affirm, conflrin, inSrm, Nearly peifea thymes, ivorm, term, &c. 

lEST, sen UEST. 

IRT, see UBT. 

IRTH. 

Birtli, loirth. Perfect rhymes, eartiij deiixtli} lohirh see. 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, tliis, abyss, amiss, submiss, dismiss, reniiss. AUow 
aile rhymes, mice, spice, &c., pence, tease, &a. 

IS, prenonncod like IZ. 
Is, bis, wliiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 
ISH. 
Disli, Irish, fish, ouish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, -whisk, basilisk, tanmrisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

- Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, as ' 



admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwi^ permit, remit, submit 
re^t, bene^t, perquisite* AHowaMs rhymes, beat, heat, &0., ] 
light, &<i. 

ITCH EJid HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, wHoii, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, s^tch, n 
twitch, witch, bewitch, nich, emich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, cite, kite, Ute, mita, quite, lite, smita, spite, trite, white, wcite, con 
trito, djsunito, daspile, indite, invite, escite, incite, polite, reqnita, recite 
unite, ronnite, aconite, flppeate, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Hrjiet 
rkgma, bliglit, benigbt bri^jht, flAt, fliglit, fright, height, liglit, inight, 
night, might, plight, riglit, tight, 'hght, sight, spright might, affright, alight, 
arMlt^ foresiglii delight^ aespita, nnaight, npnght, hem^t bedight, over 
right AUaseaOe Tkyhus, eight, height, weight, &c, bit, hit, &0., feyorito, 



PiUi, smilh, fdth. 
Hithc, bUtlie, tithe. 



ve, forgive, onlhve, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnini 
«,„, ■K.jBitive, vegetive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demoustra 
Wye, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
speotive, posiUva, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 
IX. 
Piipris 
and the pi 

&c. AUoivaMa Thym 
verti (« ike, as pike 

Betwixt. Rhymes, the preterits and participles of vsiis i» is, as fixed 

' " ISB and IZE. 

Prize, wise, rise, size, guise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, compriee, ofiUolse, despise, devise, eutorsrise, excise, exorciea, 
idolize. Immortalize,' jfremise, revise, ei^iaUze, EDlemmze, surprise, surmise, 
SDffloe, saorlfloe, sympafluze, tyrannize, and mtjilwais of lunmu aaid tiiid 
puj-jDJM siagTilorjprasnl tense, of verba ending tn is or y, as pies, lias, ha 
raphes, &c Amwaile thymee, miss, hiss, precipice, &c. 
0, ^ee 00 and OW. 
OACH. 
Broach, oroach, poach, abroach, approach, enoronch, reproach. Per/eii! 
tliym», loach. Jitotoaiis thymes, boteh, notch, &o., mntdi, hatch, ha 
GAD, sea ATJD and ODE. 
OAF, see OFF. 
OAK, 



0AM, 
OAN, 
OAP, 
OAR, 



see OKE. 

see OLE. 

see OME 

sea ONK. 
', see OPE, 
e GEE. _ 
OAED, see ORD. 
OAST, see OST. 
OAT, see GTE. 
OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 
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Globe, lobs, probe, robe, conglobb. Aikiivahla rhymes, ■ab, mob, So., voii 
dnb,&o., daub, &c. 

OCB, see OSE. 
OCK. 
Block, look, cotk, clock, crook, dock, froeli, flook, knock, mock, rock, 
shock, stock, sock. AMuwaMe rhymes, oak, poke, cloke, &c., look, took, 
&c., buck, euck, &c- 

OCT. 

Concoct. EJiymes.tlis preterits and pariit^Us of verbs in ock, os blocked, 

looked, &o. AMmm^ rhi/mes, tkepreteriis and participla of verbs in oak 

and oka, '» croaE.eii« Hoaiced, yoked, ^. 

OD. 

Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd, rod, sliod. AUouiaUe rkyiaet, 

ode, cod«. mooB, &»., and the preieritt and participles of ■verbs ™ ow, as 

SQwed, did sow, &e. 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode esplode, forebode, commode, 
moommofle, episode, &o. Perfect rhymes, road, toad, goad, load, &«., and 
thepreterits mid pariiciplfi of verbs in ow, as owed, showed, &c AMowi^e 
rhymes, blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broad, fraud, &o. Sea OOD. 
OE, see OW, 
OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff. &0. Perfect rhesus, cough, trough, &c. jUlouiaile rhyme, 
oaf, loaf, &c., proof, ni^ &o. See OOF. 
OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, Sic, and the preteiits aiid partisiples of verbs in off 
and uff, as ntf, auodfed, &c. 

OG. 
og.d^, clog, fog, Irog 
- .,[r,^„^«^, ..^_ff. Bsaidj^offue. catalog?! 

FOeuG, &G. 

OGDE. 
Rogue, vogua, prorogue, cdlogue, disembogue. Allswaiie rhymes, bog, 
log, dialoime, &a. 

DICE. 
Choice, TOioe, rejoice. AMoioaile rhymes, nice, vice, rice, &o. 

OID. 



broil. AllowaMe rhi 
Alloioahle rhyi 



Coin,!oin, subjoin, groan, loin, adjoin, conjoin, disjoin, enjoin, purloin, re 
in. Allowable rhymes, whme, wine, fine, &c. See ISE. 



OINT. 
Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint. 
htoaUe ria/me, pint. 
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OIST. 
Hoiat, moist, foist. Perfest rhymes, thepretertls andpartiaplesofvmUw 
»ioo, at rejoiced. ABovmUe rhymes, thspretents and mrtidfiea of verba it 
ne, as spiced. 

on. 

Coit. eiploit, adroit, &e. AMoviabls thymes, -nliite, Iigh.1, might, sight 

OKE. 

Broke, olioke, smolie, spolifl, slioke, yolsa, bespoke, involiB, provoke, re 

Toke, &o. Ferfect rhy«ies, ohook, cloai, oak, soak, atroafe. AUowa 

ife rijHiiM Etook, mock, &o,, buck, Juok, &o., talk, walk, &o., look, book 

fcc. SesOCKandOOIL 



dull, mull. Sua: 
OLD. 
Old, bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, sc<dd, so 
uphold, withhold, '—--■■' - - -^■■ 
wid participles pfi 
iKiwled, Ac- 



Stolen, swollen. 

Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, n 
fault, fault, salt, &o. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absiilve, resolve, convolya, involve, dCTOlva, 



ime, bomb, &o., troubles 
0MB, BBe OOM. 
OMPT, see OUNT 



Don, on, con, upon, anon, &c. Perfect rhymes, gone, undergone, &c. 
AUowaiU rhymes, Ann, run, won, &o., own, monn, &o., lone, Ikido, &o. 
Ama!!on,oinn3mon,oomporiBOn,capai-Ison, garrison, skeleton, anion, jupoon 

Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, ooiiespond, dospond, diamond, vaga 
bond, Sid; tmd the preteriis aruiparHdples of verbs iaoa, as donned, comied, 
&C. ABmeaile rhymes, thepretertls arCi peaiiciples af verbs in one, oan, aaa 
nn, a> stoned, moaned, stiumed, &o, 

ONCE, see UNCE. 
.ONE, 

Prone, bone, drona, throne, alone, sWna, tona, lona, zone, atone, entlirone 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhymes, grown, flown, disown, thrown, 
Eown, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. Miow 
aUe rhyinesy dftwn, tawn, &c., on, oon, &c., none, bun, dun, &Q,, moon 
huoa, &!• 
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OKG. 
Long, prong, song, thong, strong, tliroLg ^vrong, along, belong, pndong 
Mlowaile rhymts, bung, mndng, hung, &o. 

ONGUE, Bee UNG. 
ONK, sea "UHIC 
0N8E. 
Soonoe, ensconce, &c. MlifuiabU rhyme.; once, nor.ce, asliaunce, &c. 

Font Fafect rkyine, want. MoviahU rhymes, ftont, offrcmt, &0., coo 
front, punt, runt, &o., the aiiremated K^aHoes, won't, don t, ifco. 

m, woo, Tfeai^pe 
a^, you, trae, ulue; 
oe, Sec. See Dired 
Brood, mood, food, rood, to. jfto^ perfect rkmaes,tU vretmta rniA 
rmrtwislesofverisin oo.M cooed, wooed, &o. MowaiU r/tj^), wood, 
U>d, Eood, stood, withstood, understood, brofcerhood, livelihood, likehliood, 
Siborh<i)d, wikowhood, ^0., blood, flood, &c., fend, illnda, habituda, &o., 
64b w*^ aJii pwiwMifoi ofie^s m ne, and ew, as trewed, strewed, to., 
imbued, BnMnei&o.,Snd, mad, &o..*n^^« thi^ T^M^'lT^ 
ri«, would, oould, should, pnmoiwww* won'd, oon'd, shou d, &o,, ode, oooe, 
V^thifr^^rOsindpartBpUs ofvtrh in ow, as ci-owed, rowed, &c., oi« 
nod,ho^,&o. pQp_ 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. ABoiL-ade rhymei 

bufl', ruff, rough, enoi^h, &o., oft; B0off,&c. 

OOK. 

Boot, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, sliook, took, mistoolc. Tinder 

took, fOTSOok, betook. MoamUe rhymef, pnte, fluke, &0., duck, luck, &c., 

brofeo, spoke, &e. ^^^ 

Cool fool, pool, school, etool tool, befool. ASowaUe rhymes, pule, mla, 
&- diill, gull, &0., bull, pnll, &o., pole, bole, Sso. 
OOM. 
Gloom, Broom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &o. Feri^ect rhymes, 
tomb, entomb, and the city Rome, mariy perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&e. Movable r^es, ooma, drum, &o., bomb, tlmmb, clomb, &o., plumo, 
Bparae, &o-, i™^ from, home, comb, Sco. 

Boon 'soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, lampoon, poltroon. Ai 
h-DoiU, Thymes, tune, prune, &Cy bun, dun, &,e., gone, don, &o., bone, alone, 
&o., moan, roan, &o. See ONE. 

op, troop, iiroop, wnoup, uouy, uuuii, i*'^- -■ -'j'^ 
rhymsX soup,' group, &o, Ji&u«i«e rAjmw*. ''"Pe, up, sup, tup, &c,, cop, 
tup, &c., cope, hope, &o. 

Boor, poor, moor, &c. P^/f « rh'^el, tour, amour, pamn 
.4«iTOH»rAy7»M,boro, pore, &c.,pure, sure, &c., your, po 
Boor, &o., bnr, our, &e., sir, stir, &o. 

OOSE. 

Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, tke norma deuce, 
fdaa, seduce. MawaUe rhymes, dose, jocose, globoso, &i 
he., US, pus, thus, &c. 
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OOT. 

Boot, boot, coot, hoot, shoot. NeaHy perfert r&ymea auiti frnit &o., luta, 

1, (.„ A,,..^.,.. .1 ^ „te, vote, &o., goal, coat,&o., biit, hut, 

QOTH. 
Booth, eooth, smooth. AH&vacle rhymes, tooth, youth, Booth, nnoonth, 

b™,„„*i, !.. '™„..i ., ^. ,^ they art very isiproper rhyma 

ther shaiji. 

Ooatnooze. Pej;^! rijoji*^ whose, choose, lose. Ntath/ perfect rhy ma, 
the verba, to use, abuse, &c. ASawcrile rkj/mes, doze, hose, &o., buzz and 
does, the thirdjieraims singalar of do, viitH, the plurals of nowne, ami third 
tKtinit tingular, present tense, of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, Tiewa, irabuea, flues, &o. 

OP. 
Cbqiihoptdrnp, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, uudetprop. AtlovabUrJiymei, cope, trope, hope, &o., tup, sup, &c., 
coop, &<t. 

OPE. 

Sope, hope, oopo, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, lope, trope, aslope, 

elope, btetlopo, lelesoope, hcliotn^e, horoscope, antfllope, &o., and ope 

amtractedin paeti-y for open. AlloieaUe rAsmas, hoop, coop, &c., lop, top 

&G., tup, sup, Gio. 

OPT. 

A-ioptrhymeiperfeetb with the preterits and participles of verbs in op, oj 

nopped, lopped, &c. AUmoaile rkymes, the preterits an4 participles ofveiii 

m ope, upe, oop, and up, aa coped, duped, hooped, oupp^ &e. 

OB. 

Or, for, creditor, couusellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, anoestoi', am 



metaphor, iMiohelor, senator, &o.,i^«iwy ic 

an the last, or last ayllahlS hut two, as abhor, 0L-„_, „.,, _^ .,..,. „j. 

bore, tore, So., boar, hoar, &o., pure, endure, &o., par, demnr, &c., 



e, enforce, perforce, Sio. Fafect rkymes, corse, coarse, ooarse, 

. — — -"SSi recourse, intercourse, BOnrce, resource, &c. Miawaila 

rhymes, worse, puise, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. 

Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Jllavfoile rhymes, hoard, board, 

aboard, ford, affbrd, sword, &o., word, snrd, bu-d. Sic, and the preterits and 

vwticiples of verbs in, ore, ur, and ir, as bored, incurred, attoe^ See. 

DEE, 

re, shore, snore, sore, store, 
•e, explore, implore, restore, 
liiunore. Ferfeet thymes, bom 
er, for orer. AUi wabte rkymei, 
for shower, &o,, bnr, our. Sua., 
jiiamr, «u. See OOR and OH. 
■ORGE. 
Gm^, disgorge, regorge, &o. AUoviaile rhymes, forge, urge, dirgf &o 

OGK. 
OfK, cock, fork, stork, &b. AlluwaHe rhtimea, pork, work 
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uried, cui'ied. Sic. 



« hurled, i; , 

OEM, see ARM. 

Form, storm, oouform, deform, inform, perfonn, reform, misinform, n 

form, mulljform, transform. AliowaMe rhymes, form (o seat), axd ■worm, 

OKN, rhyming with HOEK, 

Born, com, mom, horn, Kcom.tliom, adorn, aabom, unioorn, oanrioo 

AUouiaiU rkynes, the partia^tes boroe {sitffcred), shorn, &a., the v 

mount, the nituns um^ tum, &o. 

OEN, rhyming wilh MORN. 

Born, shorn, torn, worn, lorn, forlorn, love-lorn, sworn, forsworn, Ov 

born, forlorn. Perfect rhyme, mourn. AUmaable rhymes, bom, com, & 



Fort, port, sport, comport, disport^ esport, unport, support, tjansport, re 
port. Jjlaumile rhymes, short, sort, &o., dirt, hurt, &o. 
OBTH. 

ForUi, fourth. Alleaable rhymes, north, worth, birtli, earthj &c. 
08E, soimded OOE, 

Close, dose, .jocose. Fetfeet rhymes, morose, gross, engross, verbose. 
4IJoi'/Me thymes, moss, cross, &o., us, thus, &c. 
OSE, sounded OZE. ■ 

Ciose, doaa, toss, pose, chose, glose,froze, nose, proao, those, rose, com. 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impiose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, rocompose, repose, suppose, transpose, nroso, pre- 
euppoee, foreclose, &o., ftnd i$eplitrais qfinyu^ts and apostrophteed preterits 
and parHeiBlei of verts ia ow, oe, o. Sic., as rows, glows, foes, goes, &o. 
Alioa-oMe rhymea, the verts choose, lose, &o., <atd the plwrals a/xouna and 
third persons si/ngtii^zr of verbs iii tyvi, Thymin.g with now, as cows, aitd tha 

OST. 
OSS, across, enihoss. AUowalle rhyvtes, tfie 
ait as, thiis, &o. 
OST. 
Coat, frost, lost, accost^ &e., OTidthe prelaws aiidjJanlaplea of words ia 
»ss, as mossed, embossed, &c., the veri e^ihaust, and the mnnit bolocsnst. 
AilawaUe rhymes, ghost, host, post, compost, most, &C., coast, hoast, toast, 
Sx., bust, must, &c, roost, an3 the preterits and participles of verbs in oose, 
w loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 

dot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot^ lot, knot, nol^ plot, pot, soot, shot, sot, spot, 

jpricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, coraplot; counterplot. Al- 

Imcaile rhymes, note, vote, &o., boat, coat,*&o.,but, cut, &o. 

OTCn. 

Belch, no'sh, &o. Perfect rhyme, watch. AlhieaUs rhymes, much 
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to, emot«, deiiota, promoto, i 



OTH. 

Broth, cloth, frotli, moth, troth, belroth. I'eifsct rhyme, wrath. AUou! 

aHe tkymea, bnth, loth, alott oath, growlii, &c., forsooth, ths noun mouth 

and ths salamn miailmry doth, to which smae posts add loatha, clothe, ha I 

think trnpTupeiiy. See OTH, 

0"U, seo 00 and 0\V. 
OUST, see OUT. 

Conch, pouch, Tonoh, sli 
uiJh, &o., coach: roaoli, &o. 

OUD. 

Shroud, cload, proud, loud, aloud, croud, ovarshraud, &o., and thepretenti 

and participles o/ver&s in. ow, as he bowad, vowad, &o. AlUncaile rhymet, 

tkeprtsnts wiidparlieiplea of verbs in ovi,iisOvrf>i,fki-ne&,SeE., blood, ifiood, 

bud, much, &o. 

OVE. 
Wove, inwoTB, interwore, alcove, clove, groTO, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drove. AUowaile rhy^nes, dova, love, shove, glove, aliove, Sic., move, be- 
hove, approve, disprove, disapprove, improve, groove, prove, reprove, &c. 
OUGH, see OFF, OW, aud UFF. 



gill, ojc, someaaies Qraugni, jm 

e, &c., butt, hut, &c, hoot, root, & 

0OL,Eee OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 

Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, oold, So., aiid thi pretirits aind pai-tici 

"'""'" — ' "' -' mui ole, 0.9 bowted, tolled, oftjoled, &o._ifioi™«. 



^ uli, as gulled, pulled, &o. 



Bound, found, mouud, ground, hoimd, pound, round, sound, wound, 
ahonnd, aground, around, confoimd, compound, CKponnd, profound, re 
boundj redound, resound, propound, surroond, &o., and the preterits ana 
imrlietplss oftkeierhf i» own, as frowned, renowned, &c. AMovfoiU jkyinea 
thepretents and participles ofverbs in one, oan, and nn, as toned, moaned^ 
iunned, &o , cotiseqiteiitly fund, refund, &o., and wound (o kwC) prim 



ant, font, don't, wont, &o. 
OUP, see OOP. 
OUR, 
lour, deflour, davonr, &,a., rhymes per/eetly with 
r, shower, tower, ftc, pranojmeed bow'r, tow'r 
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fell. Alhwahls rhmaes, bore.'more, roar, pour, tour, moor, poor, &o., pure 
jure, tfcc, sir, atir, bur, cnr, &o. 

OUBGE, see URGE. 

OTJBNE, Bea ORN and UEN. 

OURS. 

Unrs rhymts psrfestly with tkeptjiroii of novms and third persmis present 

«f verba in onr, mid oner, ok hours, sconre, deflours, bowers, showers, &0, 

allaviitle r/i^mes tite piiirals o/niHim and third persona present of ver&iin 

Mv and are, as boors, moors, &o., cures, eadures, &(i. 

OUES. 

fonrs rhymes perfeclb/vntlithepluiidsofvonns, and t/w-d pirsoiis present 

of veris in nra, aa cures, endnraB, da. AUoioaUe r/ii/me, ours, aiid its 

perfect rhyviet and the plurals of mombs a})d tiard persims piesetu ofvtrbs tn 

oor, OTG, mtd nr, as boors, moors, &o., shores, pores, &o., biirs, slurs, stirs, 

&o 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see ORT. 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, see US. 

OUS, pronounced OUCG, 

House, mouse, chouse, &c. A/imBaile rhymes, tlig nouns close, dose, jo 

cose, &c, Jenoe, use, produce, &o., ns, thus, &o., raooae, mid the lUtan 

OUSC, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 

Bout, stout, out, clout, Dcat, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout^ snout, spout, 

■tout, sprout, trout, about, devoat, without, throughout, Sic., rhymes per 

fecdy with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &o. MlavioMe rhymes, note, 

Tote, &C., boat, coat, &o., lute, suit, &o., got, not, &o., nut, shut, hoot, 

' ' OUTH. 

Mouth, south, when, nomis have liie th shofp. Tlie verl>s to mouUi, to 
south, !i,a.,may ollamaMg r%«« fuifA booth, smooth, &o., wlachsee. 
OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow, how, moiis cow, brow, plow, sow, vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, endow, &c. Perfect rhymes, bongli, plough, slough (mire), &0., 
thou. AllomaMe rhymes, go, nO, blow, sow. Sec. 
OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, e"'"'*'. know, low, mow, tow, show, 
ibw, strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out 
grow, overgcow, overflow, OTetthrow, reflpw, foreshow, &c. Perfeet rhymes 
go, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, to, though, hoa, ho, ago, forego, undergo, 
aougl^Kie, sloe, and the verb to sew (futth the needle.) JUiowaile rhymes, 
nOWj cow, vow, do, &e. See tlie last article. 
OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, Sso. Perfect rhgrnes, soon!, foul, &o . 
AUowaMe rhymes, bowi, soul, hoiil, goal, &o., dull, guJ], &0. 
OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &o. Perfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhymes, tone, bone, moan, 
iiwn, and the participles, thrown, shown, blown, &0. 
OWSB, see OUSE. 
Blowsa. Perfect rhymes, browse, troosa, rouse, spouse, carouse, souse, 
•unoose. th* verbs bJ house, mouse, &0-1 oma the plurals of nouns and tkm 
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Kirmnuprese'il tense of vsf 6s mow, as broms, eUowe, &c. Alhtcailerhymts, 
h^se, those, Id dose, &c. ' 

OS. 

Ox, box, foi, aqninoi, oi'thodos, haterodoi, &o. Perfect r!iymei, the 

^m-aU ofiuiuiis and third persons prts^tt of verbs in oek, as looks, atflclts, 

&e. ASaieaile rhymes, the plurais of nottias, and third persons present of 

verbs in oks, oak, and nek. as fitixtkes, oaka, cloaks, sucks, &o. 

ol. 

B07, buoy, coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, docoy, des 
B-oy, enjoy, employ. 

OZE, sea OSE. 

UB. 

Cub clKO, duT), ohub, drab, grab, rab, snub, ebrab, tub. Hloviails 

rhymes, cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &o. 

UBE, 

Cabe, tube. AUawaile rkpties, olub, cub, Sic. 

UCE. 

Trace, Bluoe, Sjiruoe, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, inlroduco, produce 

BOdooo, traduce, jnice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly tuith the mmna use, 

abuse, profuse, abBtnise, disuse, ascose, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 

UCH, seo UTCH. 

UCK. 

Buck, luck, pluck, suck, Btmck, l^uok, track, duck. MouiaHe rhym'-^ 

puke, duke, &o., look, took, &o. 

HOT. 
Conduotj deduct, instruct, abstract, nqueduot. Perfect rhfiiMs, thepreterita 

ris in ul 
VO. 

'y iBsih blood m 

UDE. 

Bude, orado, prade, allude, conclude, ddnde, elude, exclude, exudrr in 

elude, intrude, obtrude, fleoiade, alldtude, ftardtnde, graUtude, interlude, 

ladtnde, londtuae, mHgnitude, mallatnda, flcJMtude, Bolitade, vicissitude, 

aptitade, hiiliitnde, iagraUtode, in^atad& ia^tode, plcidtude, prompti 

Itude, SBTvitttdo, simiiiEnda, Sea, Faftet rhyma, IbuS, feud, &o., and (As 

yretentt and participles of iierti in ew, as stewed, viewai, &o. AUaviaMi 

ris/mes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, ilood, &o, 

UDGE. 

Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

UE, see EW. 

UFF. 

Buffi cuff, bluff, bufr, gvufT, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, raff, rebofT, counterbdlF, 

&0. Perfect rhymes, TOUgt, fougb, enougli, slough, (cast shn), choneh, 

SiO. ' ASiBieaUe rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. "-01 

TJFT. 

Tuft. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and parHeiples of verbs in uiT as 

Mfted, Stuffed, &o. ' 

UG. 

tuabng, dig, drag, hug, rug, slug, snug, mug, shrag, pug. Ailawailt 

A»nw«, Ti^oe ibgiifi &a. 

UICE, see USE. 
CrSE. sfclSEandUSI!. 
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AilizaaMs rhymes, duck, buck, &c. 

ULandULL.- 
CuU, dull, gull, hull, IuH, nmll, null, trull, sltul!, annul, disannuL AOihb- 
aile rAjnihss, fool, tool, &0,, wool, boll, pull, full, bountiful, fanciful, aorrow- 
ful, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worBhipful, and every vord eiuhng in fill 
hoviag the accent on the antepeniUtimras lySaMe. 
UIE. 
Mule, pule, yula, rula, oserrule, ridiouie, misrale. M/oataile rhyma, 
oulI,dull, wool, full, tountifu], &c. See the last artJcla. 
ULGE. 
Bulge, indule, divulge, &c. 

Bulk, huUt, skulk. 

UL8E. 
Pulse, rspulse, impulse, eipnise, convulse. 

TILT. 
Result, adnlt, exult, ooiisalt, indnlt, oocalt, insult, difficult, &e- AOmB 
uMs rhymes, colt, bolt, &c. 

TJM. 
Cnun, diTim.grum, giun, hum, mum, scum, pmm, stum, sum, swum, 
thrum. Ferfsct rhymts, thumb, dnmlj, Buccumb, come, booomo, OTeroome, 
burthensojne, cuaiborsoms, frolicsome, linmorsonis, quarrclaome, trouble- 
some, mHTtyrdom, Christendom. Ailomaile rhytaes, fume, plume, rtjeuni, 
anil room, doom, tomb, bocalomb, 

UME. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jnmp, lamp, plump, rump, stump, trump, thump. Pa/est 
hvnie, clomp. 

Ddh, gun, nun, puifj run, sun, shun, tun, stun, spun, begun. Perfed 
rhymes, son, won, ton, done, one. none, undone. Atlmoaile rhymet, on 
gone, &o., tune, prune, &o. See ON. 

TINCB. 
Pnnce, onoe, &o. AUauioMe rhymes, seonoe. 

UNCIJ. 
Bunch, punch, hnueh, lunch, munch, 
UHD. 
Fund, refund. Fsrfsct rkymts the pritei-ii! aiid participles of vsris man, 
as shunned, &c 

UNE. 

June, tune untune, jejune, prune, importune, Sc Ntarhp'rfeU rhymes 

moon. Boon, &c. Allirwaile rhymes^ bun, dun, &o. 

UNO. 

Clung, dmig, flung-, hnng,rang,strung, sung, sprang "lune alun^, swung 

rung, unsung. Perfect rhymes, joung, tongue, among AUaviaUe rh./mti 
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UNT, 
Brunt, blunt, hunt, runt, grunt. Psrfect rhyme, wont {ii> !>e acciisimaed | 

UP, 
Cnpi sup, up. Allowable rhywies, cope, scope, and dupe, group, &jj. 

UPT. 
Abrupt, con'upl, interrupt. Perfect rhymes, i&e pasiieiptes of verbs in 
up, as supped, &c. 

UK 

Psrfect rhymes, sir, 

\ia. AHotuaih rhyme, 

UHCH. 
Churcb, luroli, birob. Nearly perfect r/iymei, perob. senrob. AUomaHe 
rhyme, porob. 

jrerjeci ribyntes, uim, w 
^ sputred. AUtnoalle r. 
i*/Mt wHf ytevLit^ latd vartieipteB of veiua tit i^iu uhj u ua ui- u go cu, 
oared abhorred, &0., also thevreteriu ami pa ]lei of is u a 
cured immured, &a. See OBU. 

TIRE. 

Cn e pure, diire,!nra,8ure,aajiire, allure, ass lie demure conjure end -o 

manure enure, insure, immature, immure, mature obsou e p "oo ire seou e 

adjure calenture, coverture, epicure, investiture forfe ture lunitu e m n a 

ture nounture, overture, gortraiture, primogeniture t«mpo -atu e All ir 

ailerhynes poor, moor, power, eour, &c., cur, btir &e 

URF. 

Turf, scurf, &c. 

URGE. 

Puree, urge, surge, scourge. Perfect rhymes, verge, diverge, &c, AUov, 

aile rhymes, gorge, George, Sic, forge, &c. 

URK. 

Lurk, Turit. Ferfeet rhyme, work. iVearZyyfl/eetr^jTOiw, irk, jerk, park 

UEL, sea IRL, 
Churl, curl, fur!, bnil, purl, uncurl, unfurl. Nearly per/eel rhymes, girl, 
twirl, &o., pearl, &ii. 

Burn, churn, spum, turn, u 
sijoum, rejourn. 

UESE. 

Nurse, curse, purse, aocursa, disburse, iraburse, reimburse. Perfect rayme, 

fforae. Ailoiuable rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &c 

URST, 

Buret, curst, durst, accural, &o. Perfect rliymes, thirst, ivorst, first. 

UHT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt. Psc/ecirAyiMW, dirt, shirt, flirt squirt &o. AUovjails 
hymes p t, mt h t i \. 

Ufa 
U tl bu tru d us m b rjlu am b ist i, 

Lmu, llusdgudg gro mulus fabul 

f 1 h d 11 trou nf m m ra 1 m aob m 
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sedulous, traitorous, treaohons, tyrannous, , .-o- 

adveiitnious, aduIlerouB, amtjigiious, blMphemoua, dolor 
sonorona, gluttonous, gratuitooa, inoradulous, lecherous, libitunous, mag 
nanimous, otBtreperous, odoriferous, pouderous, ravenous, rigorous, slau 
(leroua, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unaaintous, calamitous- AJhwiiU 
r%«ira, the nouna use, abuse, diffnse, excuse, t/ta veri to loose, and tkt 
nomiSf goose, deitce, joioe, truce, &c-, close, dose, house^ mouse, &o- 
USE, Tvitli tia s pure. 
IBe iioaiis use, disuse, al)use, deuce, truce. Perfect rhymes, the verb to 
loose, th^ nojiT^s, goo^e, noose, moose. Al/ineaMe rhymte, us, thus, buss, &c. 
USE, Bonnded UZE, 
Mme, the asrhs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuse, pe- 
ruse, reftiae, suffuse, transftise, accuse. Perfect rhymes, Imuse, and tk* 
EhiriUs vfrunais and third persmn singular of verbs ire ew, atid ue, as dews, 
nbnaa, &c. Allowaile rhymes, buzz, does, &o. 

DSH. 
Blush, brusb, crusli, gush, flush, rush, hush. Ailo-waMe rhymes, bush, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 

Bust, OFust, dust, Just, must, lust, rust, thmst, trust, ^ust,(tdnst, disgus^ 

dlEtruEt, intrast, mistrust, robust, unjust. Ferfeet rhymes, me preterits ima 

■participles ef verbs iii nsB, as trussed, diseussad, So. 

UT. 

itli cut, hut, gut^ glut, ji ■ 

boat, &c. 

UTCH. 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, fluta, mute, aoate, oomputa, confuta, dispute, dilute, 
impute, minute, pollute, refate, repnte, salute, absolute, attrilrate, oo 
destitute, dissolute, eieoute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros 
litutu, resolute, substitnte. Ferfeet rkgmes, fruit, recnut, &e. Allomaile 
rh^/mes, boot^ &c., boat, &o., note, &c.,lint, &c. 



tc ook, uke, oak, &c-, fl^ 



1 It is suggested here, that the student be exercised in finding rhTmes to 
6 ftw words proposed by the teadier, and. in Ms presence ; and that this 
be done witJiout the aid of the preceding vocabulary. After the student 
has exercised hia own inventive powers, he may then be permitted lo in. 
spect the vocabtdarj-. Snch an esorcise, if it subserve no other purpose 
will lie found uscfnl in giving command of language.] 
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la linniorons pieces, the poet aomeliraes lakes great Hberiies in his 
rhymes ; aiming at drollery in tiie form, as well as the matter of his 
verge. The following tale exemplifius this remai'k, particularly ia Ihe 
33d and S6th lines, where Qie expression "paws off, he" is made to chyme 
with the word "philosophy"; andljelow, "ioEgmr^"«id"d(ep i»"; " jft. 
iing" and "bit m" ; "dimne a>" B,nS."JmdBas"; "su%iierse" ani" Qui- 
livera" ; "fiw ao'iaii " Crusoe"; "saia he" Bad "readi/" ; "hotaeaa' 
and "Tiomas",- "me as" "ideas"; "suffice it her" and "egei cU her" 
"mister he" and "baHenj"; "brought her" and "woia;" &,o. 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thonght that the inlroduction of 
Ihe whole ol ii may afford inBtnictiou as wel' - 
ample of this peculiar' style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

END OF THE EBIGN OF QXIBEN A 

Thomson— or Sotaeboilf. 
T^M LadyJanB was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thoinas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his oyea were dim, 
And he wore green " speas," with a tortoise-tholl rim, 
And hia tat n as remarliably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him, 

And they were a loving pair I — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Damo, 
Were ev'17 nhore liail'd with tie loudest acclaim ; 
And whereyer ihey went, or whereysr they came. 

Far and wide, 



To Sir Thomas the G 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good,- 

lie it well understood. 
Was a man of a veiy contemplaare mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower, 
Or the slogs that come orawHng out after a shower ; 
Blaok-beeflaa, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-bottle Flies," 
And Moths were of no small account In his eyes ; 
An " Industrious Flea " he'd by no means despise, 
While an " Old Daddy-long-logs," whose " long legs " and thighs 
Paas'd the common in shape, or m color, or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce "keep his pawa o£f" — be 
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And as she, 

Look'd less lite her Min, 
As he walked by her side, than har Fere, « 
Ttete are some might be found entertaining a notion 
ThaC such an entire and exclnsiTs devoUon 
To that part of acisnce folks call Knlomoli^, 

Was a positive shame, 

And to sncli a fair Dame, 
Beally demanded soma sort of apology; 

Nq doubt it ipoidd vex 

One half of the sex 
To see their own husb^d, in horrid gi-een "specs/' 
Instead of enjoying a sociable cliat, 
Still poking his nose into this and to that. 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a oat, or a tat. 

Or great ugly tbinga, 

AJl legs and wings. 
With nasty long tails arm'd with nasty long stings ; 
And they d join such a log of a sponae to oondomn; 

One eternally tliinking, 

And blinking, and winking 
At grubs, — when ha onght to be winking at them 

With tlie Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she, far discreeter, 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter. 

Would never object to 

Sor spouse, in respect to 
-- His poidng-and peeping 






Propounding receipts for soma 
Some toothsome oonsorva, of qmucH, appie, or psar. 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare,— 
Or counting her spoons, and her orookery-ware 
Or olse, her tambour-frame before her, with cara 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair, 
With needle-work rosas, most cunning and rars, 
Enough to make less gifted visters stare, 

And declare, where'er. 

They had baen, that "they ne'er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — that they would st 



obs'l'y styled the JO (Id Kni^htan 
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Nay mora; don't suppose 

With such doings as tliose 
This account of ber merils must come to a close ; 
Na ; — esamine her conduct more closely, you'll find 
She by no means neglected improving har miod ; 
For there, all the while, with, air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boning, ■tambouring, or stitching, 
Or haiine an eye to affairs of the kitchen. 

Close by her side, 

Sat her kinsman M'Bride, 
Hot cousin, fourteen times removed — as youllBee 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree, 
In " Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers I've read agree. 

Too, with the pedigree, 
Wliere, among the collateral branches, appears, 
' Captaiu Dngald MacBride, EoyaJ Scota-Fusileers ; " 
And I doubt if you'd find in the whole of hia elan 
A more highly intelligaut, worthy young nian, — 

And there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knitting-. 
Or hemming, or stitching, or darning and fitting, 
Or putting a " gore " or a " gasaat," or " bit " iu. 
Beading aloud, with a very grave look. 
Some ve^ " wise saw '■ from some very good book, — 

Some such pious divine aa 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The " voyages and travels " 
Of Haokluyla — how sadly these Dutch names do sully 
Porchas's, mwksworth's.or Lemuel Gnllivec's — 
Not to uamo others 'raongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe, — 



rne uaptain was reamng aioua lo me uauiD, 

Till, from having gone through half the books on tiie ehel^ 

They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Wall, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
The partioular month — out I tkmk 'twas in May, — 
'Twas, I knvw, in the Spring time, — when " Nature looks ga 
As ths poet observes, — and on treetop and spray 
The dear littla dickey buTis carol away ; 
When the grass is so green, and fha sun is so bright, 
Ajid all things are teeming with life and with liglit, — 
That the whole of the house was thrown into afflright 
Toe no soul could conceive what had gone with the Kuight 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast— bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of soma hot butter'd toast, 
With a slice of eold sirloin from yesterday's roast, 

And then— let me see 1 — 

Be had two — perhaps three 
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Cops (with sugai'SDii cream) of strong Gimpowdar taa, 
Wiih a epounful in each of come choice eoa de vie. 
Which with nine out of ten would porhapa disogrss. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix " Hack" with oi;r " Hyson," 
Neither having the nerves of a bull or a bison, 
And both hating brandy like what some call " pision." 

No matter for tliat— 

He had called for his iat, 
With the brim that I 've said was bo broad and so flat. 
And Ms " Epeca " with the Wrloise-shell rim, and his cane. 
With the orutch-handlad top, whioh ho used to sustaJii 
His at«p3 ic his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, Trhen unearthing bis worms and his grubs — 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble — alack ! 
He s«' out, poor dear Soul 1 — but he never oamo back 1 

" First " dinner-beE rang 

Out ilB auphoniooa clang 
At five —folks kep^ early hours then — and the " Last " 
Ding-dona'd, as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Valet, 
And every one else was Ijeginning to Mess himself. 
Wondering the Knight had not come in to dress himseif. — 
— QuotU Betsey, "Dear me I why the fish will ha cold I " 
Qnoth Sally,'" Good gracioas ! how 'Missis' JoiVf scold! " — 

Thompson, tae Valei, 

Looked gravdr al; Sally, 
As who should Bay, " Troth must not always be told I " 
Then expresBing a fear lest the Knight might take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs'-wool stockings, and shoes. 

Of each a fresh pair, 

He put down to aJr, 
And hnng a clean shirt to the Dre on a chaar — 

Still the Masterwasabsent — lhe Cook came and sidd 'he 
Much fear'd, as the dinner had been so long ready. 

The roast and the boil'd 

Would be all of it spoil'd, 
And the puddings, her Lad™hip thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat 1 " 

This closed the debato — 
" 'T would be folly to wait," 
Siud lie Lady, " Dish up 1 — Let the meal be served straight | 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He 'b lost, sure as fate 1 
And, ahimdred to one, won't be home till it's latsl " 
-Captain Dugidd MacBride then proceeded to face 
The Lady at table, — stood up, and SMd grace, — 
rhenset himself down in Sir Thomas's place. 
Wearily, wearily, all that night, 
That five-lone I'ght, did the hours go by; 

And the Lady Jane, 

In grief and m pain, 
' She sat herself down to cry I — 

And Captiiin M'Brida 

Who SB( by liar rida 
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Thoueli I reaJIy can't say that he actiiaDy cried. 

At least had a tear in hia.eyo '. 
As nmoli ns can well be espeolad, peri;ap3, 
From Teiy "young fellows '' to very "old chaps i" 

And if ha had said 

What he 'd got In his head, 
"T would have been "Poor old Buffer! he's certainly deaa! ' 
The mornmg dawn'd, — and the next, — and the nes6, 
And all tha mansion were still perplex'd ; 
No watch dog " bay'd a weloome home," as 
A watch dog should, to the "Gocd Sir Thomas:"' 

No kiocker faU 

His approach to teH, 
Not so much as a runaway nng at Hie bell — 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit's cell. 
Yat Iha Snn shone bright npon tower and tree, 
And tlie meads emiledgreen as green may be, 
And the dear little dickay bulls oaroll'd witii glee, 
And the lambs in tha parlt skipp'd marry and tree-- 

— 'Withonl, all was Joy and harmony 1 
"And thus 'twill be, — nor long fhe day, — 
Ere wo, like him, shall pass away I 

Yon sun that now ciB- bosom warms, 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms j — 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
sliall sound on other ears, — 

!r eyes its sports at 
The stream we loved ahaJl roll as fair, 
The flowery sweets, tha trun Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, the aiubient Mr,— 
The Tree, whose bending branches baar 

The one loved name — shall yet be there; — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Where ? " 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mhid of tlie fair Lady Jane. 
Her thoughts having taken, s, sombre-ish train 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again. 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of coarse at her side. 
Who conld not look quite so forlorn, thougii be tried. 

— An " idea," in fact, had got into nrs head, 

That if " poor dear Sir Thomaa " should resjly be dead. 
It might be no bad " sjiec" to be there in his stead, 
And, by simply contriving, in due tune to wed 
A lady who was yonng and fair, 

A lady slim and ml, 
To Bet himself down in comfort there 

Tha Lord of Taplon* Hall.— 

Thinks he, " We have sent 

Half over Kent, 



)re^«on(OrTi 
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The groom, who 'a baeii oyer 

To f^Ikstone aiji Dover, 
C&n't get any tidings at lUI of the rover . 
— Here 'a a fortnight and more has gone by, and we 'Te tried 
Every plan we could hit on — the whole country-side, 
Upon all ita dead walls, with placards we 've supplied, — 
And WB 've sent out the Crier, and liad him welt cried — 

MlSSlHQll 

Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid, 
AGENii,EMiM; mlddle-ogad, sober, and staid; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrayed 
la a ead-coloi^ enit, somewhat dingy and fray'd; — 
Had spaotaoles on with a tortoiee-ahell rim. 
And a hat rather lower-orown'd, and broad in the brim. 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bight aide uppermost) home i — or shall give noHoe whera 
The afud middle-itged Gentleman is ; — or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw light on his fate. 
To the man at the tnrnpike called TjipriHSTOM-GATE, 
Shall receive a Eewaed OF F(vb Poduds for his trouble — 
ttF" N. B, If defunct, the reward shaU be doable ! ..^ 

Had he been above ground 

He MI7ST have been found. 
Ho— doubtless he '3 shot — or he's hang'd— or he's drown'dl- 

Then his Widow — aye! aye 1 — ' 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To addreaa her at ones — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who carea ? — let 'am say what thay may 
A fig for their nonsense and ohatlar ! — sutCoe it, her 
Charms will escuse one for casting sheep'a eyes at her I " 

When a man has decided. 

As Captain M'Bride did, 
And onca fuily made np his mind on t[ia matter, ho 
Can't be loo prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vowy that " her eyea 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stara in the akias, — 
That her lipa were like roses — her cheeks were like Ulies — 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down diUiea!" 
With a thousand more compliments equally true. 
And espressed in similitudes equally new I 

Then his left arm he placed 

Round har jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace, 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With lliat very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster, 
Cryingout— 'Twaa the Gardener— "Oh,ma'm! wo 'vofouudma 
— " Where ? where ?" soream'd the lady ; and Echoscream'd "V, 

The man couldn't say "Thare ! " 

Hs had no breath to spare, 



Bnt, gasping for air, he could only respond 
Byjiointing — he pointed, alas! — to the ponii' 
— 'T was e'enaol — poor dear Knight I — with his 'specs" 
Ha'd gone poking his nose into thia and that ; 

When, Close to the Elds . 

Of the bank, he espied - 
An " nnconim™ fine ■' tadpole, remarkably fiit i 
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He stooped ; — and he thought her 

His own ; — he had caught her 1 
(jot hold other lail, — and to land iJinost brought her, 
When — he plump'il head and heels into fifl;eDufeeCTfat 



•Aled, 

I think she 'd have' fallen down and died 
If Captain MajBrido 
Had not been ^y hec siija, 
With the Gardensr ; they both their assistaiioe supplied. 
And mai^agad to hold her np — 
But, when she " comes to," 



Oh [ 'tis Ghocki 

ch t . . 



Lght which the corpse reveals ! 



It lookodsc _.._ ... 
Was half eaten np hy the eols ! 
His waktooat and hose, and the rest of his clothee, 
Were all gnawed tluwugh and through ; 

And out of each shoe 

An eel they drew, 
And from each of his pockets they polled out two'. 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As well wfl may suppose ; 
For, when he came running to give the alarm, 
He had six in the basket that huug on his arm. 

Good Father John * 
Was GunimonBd anon i 
Holy water was sprinkled. 
And little bellB tinkled, 



re lighti 



And masses were snng and m , 

All day, for the quiet repose of the dei.ii, 

And m night — no one thought of going to bed. 

Bnt Lady Jane was tall and slim. 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind— or, what's much the same. 
Had (AWAioSmii— once more" chanf!ing her namB,' 

And she said, with a pensive sjr, 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away. 
When supper was over, tbe cloth and the tray,— 
« Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before ! — 



lion, aeo ^oldaiv's Lea 
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They 'ra a fish, too, 
fio — jiop Sir Thomas 
' Poor dear ! ' 



AH middle-^god eentbrnen lot me ndvlso, 
If you 're marriea mirt ha™ not got very good eyes. 
Don't go poking about aftor i>Iu-e-T)ott]ed flies I — 
If you've apeotoelea, doii'thai-a a tortoiBeshellrim, 
And dou't go nenr the water, — unless yon cnu sw'aa ! 

Married ladies, espEciaily sttch as are fiur, 
Tail, and alim, I would nest recommend to Iwware, 
How, on losing dim aponse, they give way to despau' ; 
But 1st tham reflect, " There ai-e flah, und no doubt on 't — 



Let tbem have a flied tune for said B[ 
And if, when " last dinner-bell " 'a rai 
To insure better mimneiB in future — 



If of husband or children they chance to be fond, 
Have a stout wire fenoa put all round the pond ' 
fino mn™ ..in/.^ of advice, and I close my appeals — 



LXXVI. 

EPITHETS. 



The rules of rhyme have now beoii presented, together 
with a full vocabulary, hy which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may he found. The use of appropriate epithets hy 
which anhnated descriptions, may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. * ' 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
BOioe quality ascrihed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a bnUiant ap- 
pearance, &just man, an accurate description. 

jn, for same caraarka and suggestions 
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- Epitlieta are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decrepti 
age, thouff/itless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c, as. The meek-eyed 
morn, TeceF~droj>ping April, The laughter-loving goddess, The 
devi-dro^ing mom, In world-rejoicing state it m.ovcs along. &c 



The judidous appUcatJon of epithets cons^nles one of the greatest 
beanHea of composition ; and in poetry, ceperially, iho melody of the 
rci'se, and Ihe animation of the style ia, in great measure, dependent 
nponit. 

KguraSra langn^ge (see pope 111) presents a wide and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indulged, 
by his pecuHar license, in tlie formation of neiv and original compound 
epithets. (Seepage 166. J 

Alliteration, a&o, (see pajje 151) if not profusely applied, and ex- 
pressions m which the sound is adapted to the sense, when iuti'oduced 
with simple or compound epithets ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . . .. . 



Example. . 

The word anger is suggested for the appljcafiou of e^ 
and die following terms will be found rBspecfively appKcahle 
to it: 

"Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, imliridled, antamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, bummg, passionate, 
roaring, secret, vpaapish, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-apiUing, inoEnsed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
mo, wrathful, revengeful, vengefnl, chaiing, foaming, hot-headed, heating, 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaged, giddy, 
flame-oyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempostnoua, blnsteriug, 
fierce cruel, truculent, overseeing, frothy, implacahle, pettish, bitter, 
rongh, wild, stubborn, unruly, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying 
ioy-kilEng, soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fitry-fcindled, mortal 



hem^ 



FOUNTAIH, 



Chtystal, gnshing, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, pMting, pearly, weep 
tug, bubbling, gurgling, chiding, clear, grass-fiingcd, moss-fringed, pebble- 
paved verdant, sacred, grass-margin^, moss-margined, Crldding, soft 
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Sen-sprinkled,, fast-flowing, delicnte, delicious, dean, stra^ling, dan:^!^ 
vaulUng, deep-embosomed, leaping, munnariiig, muttering, whispering, 
pratlling, twaiJdiing, swelling, sweet-rolling, genlly-flowing, rising, spark- 
ling, flowing, frothy, dow-disijlling, dew-born, exliaustless, inexhaustible, 
EOTer-decreasing, never-failing, heaven-hom, earth-bom, doep-divulging, 
dtought-dispellmg, tliirst-allaying, refreshing, soul-rofresmng, earlh 
iwfreSiing, lading, lavish, plant-nooriahing. 

Examfles for Practice. 

Apply epitheU to iJie following names : 

Priend, friendship, love, joj, sorrow, revenge, mirth, justice, a forest^ a 
wood, a mountain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bad, banquet, ad 
TersitT, affection, afiiiction, sorrow, despair, allnremeni, ambition, ai^ish, 
a.ppoiJte, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, be^or, bird, bride, cave, doud, 
clown, cold, countenance, critic, death, djceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discord, dog, dream, ea^le, earth, eye, envy, eloipience, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, flatter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, giief, har, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, hber^, 
light, m^d, majeslrf , m^ce, mead, meadow, minute, mouarai, mist, mul- 
titude, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pixy 
videnco, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sen, shore, skin, sleep, SDafco, snow, 
Blream, sun, swain, fail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, Ihnnilor, time, 
tongue, tree, vale, vengeance, verse, vine, waul, water, waar, wine, woman, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woo, year, youth, zeal. 



LYSIC POETEY. 

Lyric poetry literally implies that kind of poetry which la 
written to accompany the lyre, or other musical instrument. 
The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain for wbich it is 
composed. 



Mxample IsL 



Mdressed, to tvib Swallmiis that Jiffm into Ckurch during XHvine Seymn 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
Wiat seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye hav - no sins to he foisivou. 
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Why perch'To hei-e, 
Where mortiHS to iheir Maker bond ! 

Can. your pure spiiits fear 
The God you never could offend ! 

Ye norer knew 
Tha crimes for which we come lo wcsp ; 

Penaoce is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To jou "t is given 
1 o moke sweet nature's untaught lays ; 

Beneath the arch of,heBven 
To chirp away a life of praiee. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far aboro, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not lesred with hand3> 

Or, if ye stay, 
To nofe the coosecrated hour, 

Teach me the siry way. 
And let me try your envied povrer. 

Above t^ crowd. 
On upward wings could T but .fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright cloud. 
And seek the stai's that gem the sky. 

'T were heaven indeed 
Thrijngh fields of tracldess light to soar, 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own gi'eat God adore. 



LINES ADDBEBSED TO LADY BYBOy. 

There is a mystic thread of life 

So dearly wreatiied with mine alone, 
That destiny's relentless knife 



.There is a form on which these eyes 

Have often ga^ed with fbnd delight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspu« 
Such thrills of rapture throngh my breasl j 

I would not hear a seraph choir, 
Unless that voice could join the recL 
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There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 

But, pallid at one foud farewell. 
Proclaims more love than words can sjieol 

There is a lip which roine has pressed, 
And uouc had ever pressed before ; 

It vowed to make ine sweetly blessed, 
And mine, — mine only, pressed it more. 

There ia a bosom, — all my own, — 
Hath pillowed oft this EOiing head ; 

A mouth which emilee on me alone, 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 



There are two souls whose eqnal flow 

In gentle streams 60 calmly run, 
That when Uieypart — they parti — ah, no! 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is ■Qus Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, %id is generally translated 
a song, but it is not a song, as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to flU the hearts of the a,uditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Hym/tis, from a Greek word kymneo, which signifies 
to celehraie. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed Psalms, from the Greek 
word psallo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two , 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Pffians were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &o., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred U> 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Dr.vdi'on, and 
*hc " Ode on llie Passions," by Collins. 
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A BaUad ia ii I'liyniing record of some adventure or tran- 
sactioa wliich is amusing or interesting to tlie populace, and 
vmtten m easy and uniform verse, so that it may easily be 
Bung by those who have little a«quamtance with music 

A Sonnet is a spedes of poetical composilion, consisting of 
fourteen Imea or verses of equal length. jCt properly consists 
ot fourteen lamhic verses, of eleven syllahlea, and is divided 
mto two chief parte ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
ot four hnea, caUed quatrains; the second of two divisions 
of three hnes each, caUed terzines. The rhymes in these 
parla respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generaUy contains one principal idea, 
pursued (trough the various antitheses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

Examph of ihe Sonnet. 

SONNET TO ONE 



Deep in my heart % cherished secret hca 
Deep as a pearl on ocean's Bonnclleag floor, 
Wnere the bold diver never can explore 

The realms o'er which ihe mighty billows riso. 

It rests far hidden from ^ moral ejes, 
Not e'en discovered when tlie piercing light 

Of morn illumines the nncartained sides, 
And fflla with sunshine the dark vaults of aight. 

Repose in mo thy heart's most sacred trust, 
-And nothing shall betray it; I will bend 

This human fabric to its native dost, 
But nothing frem mo shaU that secret rend, 

Which to my Bod is brighter, dearer far, 

Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 
_ A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with i-ea 
fives and mrs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 
A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 



BLACS EYES AND BLUE. 
Black eyea most dazzle iu a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest saonest gain; 
The blue a conquest most retain ; 

!?,TJw,"i?"''? "^^ oonsiitmg of two farts is called a Dm! 
rta, a JVio, if in four, a Cimitcclte, &c. 
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The block bespeaks a. lively heatt, 
Wlose soft emotions «>oii depart ; 
The biue a steadier flame betray, 
Tlial bums and lives beyond a day; 
The blaek may featuriis best disclose ; 
In blue may feelings all repose. 
Then let each teign without control, 
The black all siiHr,— the blue all Eovc 1 

A Logogripli is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are frequGiitly in vorse) a ^ , 

m wluch the suhject must he a word of two syllables, each 
fonaiug a dtsfioct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical deacriplion, first separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasbg thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and confining not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
f^me tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 



Example of the Madrigal. 



The Eondeau or rondo, roundo, rowndel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, ani! 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in aa equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Ita point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of the epigram should be marked by fineness and dehcacy, 
rathor than by Hiiartness or repartee. 
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Aa Impromptu 19 an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
»ne made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition <in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each hne, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generally a person's aame, or a 

Example oftiie Acrostic. 

F riendaHp, thou 'rt false I I hate thy flflttering smCe 1 
R etum to me those years I spent in viun. 
I n early youfli the victim of ih j guiie, 
E adi joy took wiag ne'er to return again, — 
Ho'er lo return; for, chiUed by hopes deceived, 
D ully the slow paced houia now move along ; 
So dianged the time, when, thoughtless, I believed 
H er honeyed words, and heard her syren song. 
I f e'er, aa me, she lute some youth lo stray, 
Perhaps, before loo late, he 'il listen to my lay. 

An Epithalflinium is a nuptial song or poem, ia praise cl 
Ihe bride and bridegroom, and prayicg for their prosperity.* 



PASTORAL AND ELEGIAC POETRY. 

Pastorals or bucolica are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there ia only a single 
speaker. 

* The forty fifUj Psalm is an epithalanumn to Christ and fbn Chotoh. 
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An Idyl, Idillion or Idyllium is a short pastoral of th(; nar 
rative oi- descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue ia the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a select piece, and the art of the poet Uea 
in sdecting the beauties without ttie grossness of rural life. 
The ecbgue differs from the idyl, in heing appropriated fo 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEGV AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. "WLen 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on t 
(entail by a yonng friend, as a oi 
CO the purpoee, that Uiey ace prt 






lasti&'t-" 



■' One oommoa fault in epitapha is tlieir too great lengih. Not being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to paruEe them, if tiiey are long i 
and in a olrarcliyard so many solicit our atten ton, lliat we prefer toexainina 
Hiosa -wMoli are concise, rather than spend our time on a fan long ones. 
Evary one, tflo, soon discovers, tliat those which caver the stones on which 
thoy are insoribed, are, for the most prjt, feebly expressed, and hardly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; ivhile a ooncisa in- 
Boripl^n immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to he pointad. 
We oan frequently peroeive flie description of character to be untrna, be- 
Banee it is coldly wordad, and espressed in vary general- terms ; m shoit, a 
character which would apply to one man as wall as another, anJ such as is 
irequentiy htou to a peison whom we care nothmg abont. Such epitaphs 
I consider feult^. After tha death of an acquiuntance, all cur feeUngs of 
dishke, caused by Ha presence, are dispelled ; all tha animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests wifli his, vanishes with the man ; ani per 
haps, being in some degree cepcoyed by our oonsoienoes for our uncharitable 
feShigs during his liia, we endeavor to make amends by inscribmg to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if ho still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, escopt in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually faegms 
by gravely tailing me reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
iiig tha soul of the defimct to heaven 1 

" But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yat I 
would not have it otherwise. Onr ohurohyOTls should be schools of moral- 
ity and taligion. Every thing WB see there, of course, remuids us of death i 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold any record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the plaoe, thek 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ( yet will produce such a serious lum of mina as will leaS 
to religiOQa meditation, which always has the effect of calmir^ the passions 
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BI.EG-T WEITTEN IN A COUWTBr CHURCHTABD. 

The curfeiT tolls tlic knell of parling day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowlj o'er the lea; 
The ploughman hoinoward plods his wsary way, 

And leaves the woild to darkness and to me. 

Now ftulea the glimmering landscape on die sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillnsEs holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his dioning flight, 

And drowsj tinklhigs lull the dielantfolda. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of SHCh as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Ind faoihtntea, in a great degree, our oonqnoat over them, aiid the infro 
gsenoy of whioh is the caase of most of onr transgreBsions. 

" Enlogiidng epitaphs ^ve us a more esalted idea of the power of religion, 
to whioh they ohiafly liave reference ; and therefore have, in some moaaura, 
the fbroe of eiamp!e«. Wlien a person has not been known to the world as 
a ^ilosmher wd a soholar, or hi any other way a disUnenished man, it is 
Buffloianf that his epitaph should he calculated lo excite tender and serious 
faelings. In snob a case, elegiac poetry shonld be congeuiDl to ttiose feel 
Inga. IHb, Stewart says, may be effeclad by the smoothness of the veraH, 
and the fqipffisutly easy recurrenoo of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly mwproprii^ to this species of poetical composition. iVhen, on 
the other hand, a person baa been conspicuous, as a phiiosophei , for instance, 
his epitaph ahould convey a different lesson ; by a desoripbon of Ma diacovs 
riss, it should remind us of what is due from os to science and our fellow 
oreatrawj beddes anggesBng the reflec^on that the greatest men must perish. 

" CODBidering this miali^ dedrable in an epitaph on a [diilosopher, w« 
ahould pnJse an epitaph on Newton, which rapraaonted him as the greatest 
phflosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement ha has made in the condidon of 
the human raoe by his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conyOTsaM thia; for the observation, that 'Kature and nature's laws lay hid 
lu mght,' implies that informaljon on the snbiaot of those Iewb would be 
benefloial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea t? disadvantage is aasociated 
Witt the word ' night ;' and the second line expresses that Kewton alone 
made the whole subject clear to ourmrnds; an ex^garated expression, but 
one that oertnlnly describes an esalted genitta. 1 do not think, that the 
opitaph redounds mu^h to the honor of Pope, except for the felicity of the 
expression i for the Hfoai would occur to many minds. We Bhould not, in 
judging of this oonplet, consider it alone, fo»| united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of whioh it is but a part,tiie whole together deaervea nrach greatop 
Braiae than is due to either pact taken aeparataly. A complete eulogy on 
Newton should not be expected iu the inaoription on his tnmb, and therefore 
we shonld not consider its merits in that character. I thmk that the con- 
oiseneSB of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will comjiptisata 
and account for whatever defect it may bavfl in ^ving ua a just and exaol 
idea of Ncwfoit." 
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Bcnaalli those rnggod olms, that yew-keB's slia4e. 

Where hsavea the tnif in manv a mouldeiiag heap, 
Each in bis narrow cell foe ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The bree?,y caU of inceoaB-breathing mom, 



« the blazing hearth shall bum, 



Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive thdr team afield 1 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful (oil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainfnl sroilB, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Tl'e boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 
. Tho paths of ghiry lead hut to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vavit, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or ammated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this nogleeKd spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celealial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

Bnt Knowledge U> their eyes her ample page, 
Kioh with toe spoils of time, did ne'er umT>li ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

S^U many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed eaves of ocean baai-; 

VuH many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its iweetnes» on the desert air. 
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Some villago Hampden, tliat, with dauntless 'bteast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood i 
Some mute, inglorious MjUoq here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of bis country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin, to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read thoir history in a nation's eyes, 

Thdr lot forbade : nor cii-cumsciibed alona, 
Their growing virtues, but tlieir crimes confined!-- 

Forbade to wade tlirough slaughter to a tlitone, 
And shut tim gaics of mercy ou mankind ; 

The straggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 
To quench uie blushes of ingenuous Shame j 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With ince'ise Kndled at tbe muse's flrane. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble sliffe, 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray : 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Tel even these bones from msult to protect, 

Some frsil memorial, atill erected nigh, 
With uncontb rhymes and shapeless sculptuM decketl, 

Implores tlie passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelled by the unlr.lterwl Mn*j| 

The place of liiEie and efe^ supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That ttsach the rustic moralist to die, 

For who, to dumb forgetfolness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious bomg e'er resigned ; — 

Iieft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 
Nor cast one longing, lingBf^ng look behind ? 

On some fond breast tbe parling soal relies; 

Soma pions drops the closing eye reqaires ; 
Eron from the tomb the voice of Nature cries ■ 
■ Even in our ashes bve licir wonted fires. 

Por thee, who, mindful of the nnhonored dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 

If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some Mndred spuit shall inquire thy falo. 
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" Tlicro, at tho foot of yoiidsr nodding beech, 
Tliivt wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would ha stretch, 
And pore upon tho broofe that babbles hy. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smUiag, as in scora, 
Mnttenng his wayward fenoies, he would rove , 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with core, ov ci-ossed with hopeless lore. 

" One morn I missed him on tlie acouslomed Mil, 
Along the heath, and nenr his favorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

" The next with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the chnrch-way path we saw him boma 
Approach and read, (for thqra canst read,) tlie lay. 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 



Here rests his head upon tlie lap of earth, 
A youth, lo fortune and to fame ankiiown : 

EWr Science frowned not on his hnmhls birth. 
And Melwicholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

asAvea did a recompense as iaigely send : — ■ 
Ho gave to misery all he had, — a tear; 

He gained from Heaven -^ 'twas all he wished — a frien4 

No farther Beek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw Ms frailties from Iheir dread abode, — 

(There they, aJike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of Ms Father and his God, 



LXXIX. 

OP THE HIGIIEE SPECIES OS POETRY. 

The liigiier species of poetry embraces the three following 
divisions, namely: 

1. Tales anA Romances. 

3. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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3. Uijaotic and Descriptive Poetry-* 

A Tale is. literally, any thing tliat is told, and may relate 
eilher real or fictitious events. Wiien tie events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history. 

A Eomance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from tliose that were recited by the 
IVoubadours, (tliat is, inventors,) or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of tlia Tronhadonvs related prinoipaUy to tlie militarj 
flchievemeiits of the crusading knighta, theu' gallantry, and fidelity 
Thej; were delivered m a corrupted LatLn dialect, called Froton^al, or 
Proviaeial, by the inhabitants of Koine, and Somaano, or Eomish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the Calo itself was called a Bomarwe. Some of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellsncous union of 
prose narrative and aong. But in neither form, wore they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poemB. 

Hovels, (litccttUy, something nem,) are the adventures of imaginB.ry 
persons, in which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also i« pi-ose. Whenever a. power is introduced superior to 
Siat of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. " The Epicurean," by 
Mooro, is an example of this kind, which, altho^h ui the ibrm of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginativa power, and 
abounds m figures of the moat bcjiutiful kind, dressed in lie roost glow- 
ing colore. 

That power, which the poel inti-oduco^, whatever it may bfl, to accom 
plish wtal mere human agency cannot effect, is called the iiKuMneri/ of 
tiie poem. 

An Epic poem is a. poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called epilogs, and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems maybe seen in the "Hiad," and " Odyssey," 
of Homer, (trwislated by Pope,) the "jEneid," of Virgil, (translated oj 
Dryden,) the "Pharsalia," of Lncan, (translated by Eowe.) and the "Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
ftnynatioa can boast of more Ihsji one. 

The word epic lilcrally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 
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called Jierok verse. Epopea, or Epopteia, is mciclj a learned name foi 
opio poem. 

A Drama ia a poem of tlie epie kind, but so cumpreased 
and adapted, that the wiiole tjile, instead of requiring to ba 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be eshib 
ited as actually passing before our eyos. Eyery actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the kn- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every aciJon ia 
literally -performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Sbakspeare Etanda unrivalled, among English 
authors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has prodnced 
tiis saperior. 

In the coostmetioo of a Drama, rules have been laid down bj critics, 
the principal of which relate to the ikree Vhilies, as they ai^e caJled, of 
action, of time, and of pkce. Unity of action req^uires, ibat a BJngTe object 
Bliouldbe kept in view. No nQdarplot, or flecondary ac^on ia aMuwablo 
unless it tend £o advance the prominent purpose. Uniij of time requires, 
that the events should be linjited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity rfpkce requires the confinement of Ihe actions 
represented witoin narrow geographical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
'"•*'"■'"■-' '" 'firmed poetieal jastice ; by which it is understood, tbat the 
bnll ho rni^'rA.^A flr pumshed, according to their respcctiya 
,n historical picture, in which we perceive 
"piij e eomposition, ae harmo 

ni^mg til 

Dram mm ki Tragedy and Comedy. 

Tragcd es peclators with pity and 

'""■"■ " ■■ '" " "T g sad connected tale. The 

la nd death, — that of com- 
and the gay. It is to 
^ m ishment, and it is there 
y, it ia, with few excep- 
comedy is now wiitten 



m y to 
a^ d thn 



m d as an introduction to 

p rf nu (] discourse or poem 

d im rm play begins 



wholly 
AP 



An Ep _ 

spectafo y one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce b the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability aiid nature. Its ohject is to 
ejtcite mirth and uproarous laughter. J3ut, in some of its 
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forms, such as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul- 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, tbai 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Tbose compositions in which the language is so little in 
ncison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persona 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

* As a happy illusta-alion of burlesque writing in BSreral different etylaa, 
tha following are prasentad from BetiUev's MisoeUany, witli tha fticetious 
introduction with which they lira prafticed .- 

" Bnt another class of persons clsums onr attention. We mean those who 
are, for some causa or oftier, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of these, whan suddenly required to make a aong to a given tune, to 
BorilJble a oLorus for Ihe end of a farce, or to jot down on impromptu on tb t 
blueleafofanalhnm, euddenlyfind thamsalvesiita nonplus, — not bacauso 
they are not maetera of rliyme and metre, but simply beoauae they cannot 
get a subject. We propose to show, that, far from this wont being a just 
cause for embarrasBinont, it is absolutely imposaibls moi to find a subject 
The Mt thing that catches the eye, or comes into tlie head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can , 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-danoer, juggler, or down to tie ring, these oc- 
cnpaHons requiring innate genius, he vmo cannot become a poet is a very 
poor creattt«. But. to our task. We fake the Dodo, that ugly bird, whioii 
every child knows trom its picture in the books on natural history, as a 
subject tliat seems of all othere the least promising, and we shall show oui 
readers how artisdoally we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

L The Desoeiptive. — For this we mnst go to our enoyoiopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe tha picture. ' Our Eeaa ' tells us 
that the Latin naroa for the blra is 'Didus,' that the Dutch are srad to have 
found it in the Manritins, and called it 'Dodaertsi' while tho French 
termed it ' Cygne a Capuchoni' and the Poctngneae, 'Dodo. Its ezist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all eyentsit is now supposed to be 

In tiia island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it 'Dodaarts;' whan a Frenchman gaied upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a ' Cygne a Capuchon.' 
Franob and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like these 
■ Bot they would not satisfy the proud and bigh-soulSd Portuguese ; 
Heproiyaimed the bird a' Dodo,' ' Dodo' now each infant ones. 
Petfents, ttiey may call it ' Didus ; ' bat such pedants we despise. 
'T was a mighty bud ; those short, strong legs were never known to fail, 
And he felt a glow of pride when tJiinking of that Uttlo tail ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, cnrving like a wondrous hook. 
Thick and ngly was liis body, — saoh a form as made ono look. 
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Didactic poetry is that whicli is written professedly (or the 
purpose of instruetion. Descriptive poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didaetje poetry s.lould be replete witli oruament^ especially, whefe it 
can be done, wim fignraijve langnage. This rale sliould be preserved in 
order to keep up tlie interest ia the snl^ect, which is nsnally i^. Not 
even the epic doroanda such glowing and picturesque ^ithets, sneh dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and di^ty of espres- 
Eion, as the didactic ; for, the lower or more femihar &e otgect desciibed 
is, the greater must he the power of language to preserve it iitini debase 
menl. Didactie and desodptlve pocMj are so intimately allied, that the 
two kinds can rai'ely be found asunder, and wc give a poem this or that 
denomination, aocwding as the one or the other of these cLacactevistica 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see tbe dodo, which the sturdy Dntohroan found ; 
Long ago those wondrous atumps of less Iiave ceased to tread the ground. 
If, percnanoe, hie bones we find, oh, let xa gently turn them o'er, 
Sayhig, ' 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days trf' yore.' 



Oh, when the dodo'efeet 

His native islfind pressed, 
How many a waon heart beat 

Within a living breast, 
Which now can beat no more, 

But crumbles into dust, 
And linds its tum is o'er, 

As all thhigs earthly must ! 
He 's dead tbat nam'd the bird, . 

That gallant Portnguese ; 

Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes such as these ? 

The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone baslde ; 
They teach us svsry one 
How Viun ia eartfily pride ' 
III. lapeon-p'^-a for a lady's alhaii. 

The dodo vanished, as we musl oonless, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Snrely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the conveise of the role will hold. 
If lav^y things no power from earth can sevel', 
Ca ja, we all may sivear, will live forever. 
ly EsoCHAMALiAN, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now ; 
Yet, why should a oioud overshadow onr brow ? 
The loss of tiiat bud ne'er shonLJ troable Onr hralns. 
For, though he ia gone, still our olaret remains. 

Sing do<lo — dodo — jolly dodo 1 
Hnrrah 1 in hia name let our cups overflow I 
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^J^ T^P^^^ ,?^ didadic poetry, the swaent ia referred to Pope'a 
Moral ISssajs ; and, for msumees of deseriptire poetry, to his " Wmd- 
Bor l-oiist^" to Mjltou'fl "L'Allegro," and "II Penseroso," and to Ttom- 
eon's " Seasons." *"uiu 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akeaside's"' Pleasures of the 
Imafiination," and Yoimg's " Night thonghts," should not be fomotlen.* 
Ill the opinion of Jolinsoa, the versification of the former wort is con- 
sidered equal, if not snperior, to that of any other speounen of bianfc versa 
in die langu^. Of Tonng'a "Night Thoughts" it may be said, al- 
thongh It has been stigmatized as a long, iugubriouB.poem, opposed m ifa 
composition fo even- mle of sound criticism, fuU of ciiOuva^tirmota. 
ptors, Dstoundmg hyperboles, and never-endflig aiititiieses, that few 
poems in any language piesent sucli a concentration of tton-ht, ench a 
neh fund of poeUcal beauties, so numerous and hrilliant corruscations of 
Km'eT ^° ^""i"^"' occurrence of passages of the paUietio and the 

* Another olasa of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
dasaes, may be mentioned, which nra called the Sentimental. ''The 
ilT^^ of Manorr," by fibers, " The Fleasurea of Hope," by Camp. 
Ml, belong to thia class " The Deserted ViUage," and " Ke Tr^avaS^^ 

^ ^ J'j ,"'"1"^': •"« "istB, as in some other parts of the preccduig remarks 
departed from the esprassions of Mr. Booth, to whoso ascelleut work on 
the principles of Engfish Composition he is largely indebted, here as else 
■where, m this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The dodo is cone, and, no doubt, in his day, 
He delighted; as we do, to moisten hia clay. 

_ Singdodo — dodo— jollydodo! 
Hurrah ! in his name let onr cups overSow ! 

■he Bemohsihaiive, addresaed to those who do sot believe there 

What! disbelieve the dodo ! 

The hke was never neard I 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird 1 
I (J ways loved the dodo. 

When quite a little b<ry, 
I saw it in my " eoldsmith," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my unole 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a " GoldBadtli,'' 

which cost him half a crown. 
Mo pictnra like the dodo 

Such raoture could impart ; 
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Satires axe discourses or poems in wliicli i 
folly are exposed with sevarity, or held up to ridicule. They 
differ from lAonpooriA and Pasquinades, in being general, 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
contempt or scorn, 

Satires ere usually included andei' the head of didactic poema, \mt 
«ns7 rlHss of poems may include the satirical. In satires it is the clnss, 
•Jie urime, or the folly, which is the proper object of attack, Rnd not the 
lidiTiduaL 

A Lampoon, op Pasquinade, is a persona! satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
ividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
*hiise and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
icntious, instructive remark, usually in prose, hut rarely in 
verse, uttered on a parficular occasion, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato ; 

" Men, by doing nothing, soon leam to do mischief." 



^n tlie Introductivin to this volume, Jt was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Hairative, the Descriptive, tha 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the ArgumenCa- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of faots 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name Implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instmclion. The Pathetic division em- 
Draces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings, or 
Gxdte the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
Uiose only which are addressed lo the understanding, with the 
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inteation of affecting the judgment These different divisions 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or auxed. With regai-d to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas in vanous ways, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
ia which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Vkious terms are applied to style to express its oliaiacter, as a harah 
•tyla, a dry style, a tumid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose stjle, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant style 
an epistoIaiT style, a formal style, a familiac slyle, &o. 

The divisions of style, as givoQ by Dr. Blair, are as foUows ; The dif- 
fuse and ths concise, the nervoos and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, fiie simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not aniformly ad 
opted in cveiy treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the teiina barren 
and luxuriant, forcible and rehemcnt, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and anima,led, &C., in connexion with the terms, or some of Ae 
terms, employed by Dr. Bl^. 

The character of style, and the terra by which it is deaignated, depends 
partly on the deamesa ond fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the d^ree of ornament or of fignraJJYS language employed, and 
partly on the natoi-e of the ideas themsrfres. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, rafer to the cleBrness, the 
fulness, and the force ivlth which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neal^ 
and florid, ate terms used to eipceas tiie degree of ornament employed: 
wMje theoharactorofthe thouelila or ideas themselves is expressed by the 

■ ■ — ' *— ' afl-ected and vehement. 

eases his ideas into the fewest words, and tliesa 



imple or itatural, aflected and vehei 



A nervous writer gives ut 

aJwavH expressive — every phiase j ^^ ,„„„, 

which he woald set belbra ns more strilcing and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indisOnet view of bis subjeot i unmeaning woms 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and general liia 
arrangianents indisthict, and our conception of his meaning will be iaint 
and confused. 

• Underlheheaa ofConclaenesslnetj-lema^bBnoUced whatls culled the iasonfc 
SIfle, Itom tie inhabltanta at Lsconls, wlio wen temiirtslile farnslnKrew wonia Aa 
an iBsttmcs of tint Und of stria, m^lie mentioned the celebrated reply of LeoniiUa 
kli]g of SpartB to Xsrxss, who, wtcfbie army of orer a mmion of men -nss^ooeed 
to'LoonWai.wmKmlythrashBnared. When Xanas sent to him wlti the hauoiity 
JUreotlon to ay down his anos, the BparUn ting replied, with oharaoteriatjn brovlly, 

Aiutlier Initanoe of theearaeistiBDidedlatlieeelebialedletturDl Sr. Fmnklhi to 
"M Strah ' "PhaadelpWa, Julyitb,17!6. 
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A dry writer uses no ornament of any kind, and, content wilh bring 
indecslwd, aims not to please the fanoy or the ear. 

A plain writer employs very little omamant ; he observes perspicuity, 
propriety, pnrity, and precision in his language, but attempts none of the 
ptaces of composifein. A dry writer is incapable of ornaraent, — a plain 
writer goas not in pursuit of it. 

A neat writer Is careful in the choice of his words, and the graoeful 
collocation of them. His Bantances ate fraa from the encumbranoes of 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
tad glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all tha graces of ornament, — polished periods, 
Igucativa language, iarmonious expressions, and a great degree of purity 
•n the choice of Eis words, all oharactetizad by perspicuity and propriety. 
He 13 one, m short, wiio delights the fancy and the e^, while he informs 
iha onderstanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be mora intent on beauty of language than solidi^ of thoudit. 

A simple or natural writer is dis^nguishod by simplicity of pSn; ha 
makes histhoughts appear to rise natnraliy from his subjeotj he has no 
marks of art in his ei^ressions, and although he may be characterized by 
great richness both oflangu^ and imaginadon, ha appears to write in that 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is the mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

_ An afieoted writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expraaaitais — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singHlanty ralhar than by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con- 
siderabia warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully be- 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attaining a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the suWeet on which you are 
to write or speak. What we concei^iB clearly and feel strongly, we natur- 
ally express with clearness and strangUi. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style will 
be acqnirad. In file berfnning, thereftre, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. FaciUty and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with .the stylo of tha best authors is peculiarly 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copiona fund of wor^ 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
tol for Eoquiring a prOper style, than translatmg soma passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we Mva written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wifl show us our defects 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expf6ssion which it 
wiil exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most boautJiul. 

Fourthly, caution must be used agidnst servils imitation of any author 

stiffnoBi .. 

his faults ai 

our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 
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. JfiftMy, always aflapC yoi 
oapacity of your heareis or 

W8 should praviousiy fix iu our mii.^ „ ^.^ai .v.=a ui u.^ nua oiuiuu at ■ 
keep Uiia s'fladily In view, and adapt our style to it, t ' 

LasUy, Ut not atWnUon to Btyla engross us * so much, as to prevent a 
Qigliar degree of attention to tlie thoogtls. He is a contemptiQe wrifar, 
who looks not Leyonrt tha dress of language ; who lays not the oliiff stress 
upoa luB matter, and employs put such ornaments of stylo as ara manly 
cot jo^jnisn. " 



UIRBCTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COK- 
RECTING- THEnt COMPOSITIONS, BEFOIJE TIIEY ABE 
PBESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Read over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whethei' tlie words 
are correctly spelled ; 2, tlie pauses aad capital letters are 
properly «sed ; 3. tb^ the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter * ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when pai't of the word is in one line and 
anoUier pait in the succeeding hne (recollecting, in this case 
that the letters of the same syllable must all he written in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marts of quotation are inserted when 
you- have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verba of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the_ " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules Jaid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression, and alslj 

™lP'*fSli'r''° "f P""™? infhese ralM, If not absolutely fealty, la 'ceiialnly inolo- 
^* T«. J^f !r^ ''f Is literaJly Irton from tha abrftenent of Dr. DUlr-s Bheiitiali. 
. o,.!.!^?^ i^S.?-ft?.. ?i,.:?Ij 1 . ""' °' "ommittea In writing oonBiat in aaurailiiig 
asiiwecl; naturally olsTa(fid,bF low eipreeslons;-.ana file eipresslna b inean oi 
fi™lo'( ' sounding eplUiota. llie former is cnUeS SariSs ; - md the IiUet 
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whether yon Iiave introduced all the words necessaiy for the 
ressioh of your ideas; 8. whether you liave repeated 
e word in the e 



it, and have thus been betrayed into a fautokigy (See Lesson 
XXn.) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rules -must also he observed. 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and nnmbers (except in 
dat«s) must be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, exceplJng nhere despSitcb. is siLsolutel; necessary, the 
character &, and otliers of a similar nature, must nob be used, but tlie 
mliolo word must bo written cal. 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be wrilten in tlie same 
line. When there ia not room in a line for afl the lettei-s of a sjllable, 
they must all be canied into the next line ; and wiien a word is divided 
by pladug one or more of the syllables in one line, and the reminder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always bo placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always bo in a line by itself, and should 
be written in iareer letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, bat a little towards the light. Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the sBine way. 

6. The crotcheta or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 



Fliiggestions to Teachers with regwd to i/ie tvritteti 
of Students. 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
Iiud down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor 
reeling their compositions. (See page 303.) ■ 

2. Merits for composition should be predicat€d on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in tiie direc 
lions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; hut the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original senlimenta and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whol« 
class, and those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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bo I'ecorded in a book kept for tl at purpose, aiid occasioually 
spelt on the sl^e by tibe class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have tiie privi- 
lege to recoi-d such compositions as are of superior merit, 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent propei-ty of the institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it shoald be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short liand, and wiU save the trouble of much 
■writing. 

7. Insist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand, with care, and without haate. 
For this purpose, ample time should always he aUowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exorcise. Negligence in the mechanical 
sxecution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Eequii-e the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be tal^en la 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's ovm idea which ought to be " taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil, 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
■^that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
spicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

2e* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room bein^ left for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to fie lauguage and the eentiments of hia perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quai-to 
form, mating four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in tjie earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to Jill a page, and encourages liim with 
theidea that he is making .progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students addresa 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
t-eaeher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An turn at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the stjident 
limid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression wiU lead him 
into an uulinovra path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
esercisea of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion he allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to (he errors or mistakes 
which ho has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he ia responsible for the corrections. * 



lionaUj' present to the sludBnt a piece selected frcm Bomo good 
raquiring him to present a rhetorioid analysis of tlie aame. This nnalyda 
rJwuSa comprehend liie following operations; 
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The preceding exei'cisB is presented merely to show the mode in which. 
Di conformity with the suggestions just made, ilie student's .comyositiooa 
may be coiTCCted. The exerdse is one of a ciaas of yery young studontB 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi. 
trary murks for tie correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher mncli writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it will ba suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in me followinc exercise. If 
a capital is ineorrectlj used, or is wanted instead of a smafl letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to bo 
alta^,theyare sturonnded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is writlfiD on the bkinlc page on the left When merely the order of tlia 
words is to be altered, Hgnres are written OTCr the words designating the 
order in which they are to be read. 



Synonymes, eolleoted, applied, defined, dist 

lAuiety of expression, phrases eenoralizi--, ^- , .-^^^ 

Latm to Saxon derivatives, anifthe reverse, expanded, compressed. 



Figures of speech analyzad. 

Students of higbar g, ^e may also be exercised in tiie Logical Aitalystt 
of the same subject, a ticing the subject with its scope, topics, melfiod 
uid lastly in a Oriiicai Anolysis, relating to the choice of woris. 

Stmctore of tbe sentences. 1 

Style. I Of these he will give the general chBoio 

EloqnencQ. I ter, wilb a particular annlyslB. 
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Many mistakes in prioUng may be ayoided, whutt tlie prinWr and Qa 
nrilcr clearly naderstand one anolhEr. It is thought it will l)e useful Ic 
present in this volume a yiew of She manner in wlucli proof-sheets are 
corrected. 

On tlie opposiM pa^ is a epedmon of a proof-«heet, with the coneo- 
tions upon it A little attention will readily enable the student to under- 
stand the object of the viirions raaika which it contains, pariiculwly if 
taken in connexion -with the esplanation here pveo. 

An inverted letter ia iodicatfid by the character and in the mode repro- 
rented in So. a. 

When « wrong letter U discovered, a line is drawn throogh it and the 
proper letter written in the margin, ea in Ko. I. The correction is made 
in me same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word ia found to be omitted, a caret ( A ) is put nnder its 
place, and ibe letter or word to be supplied is written in the mar^ ; as in 
Noa. 8 and 19. 

If therp ba an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insect a 
new elaoise or sentence, which is loo long to admit of being written in As 
side margin, it ia oustoma^ to indicate by a caret tlie place of the omis 
sion, or for the insertion of the new matter, and to wriw on the hotlora 
nar^Q the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the cai'et by a line 
ivawnfrom the one to the otter i as in No. 15. 

If ft superfluoos word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke Uirough it, and a character which stands for the Latin word de& 
.'eiumnge) is Written a^hist it in file mai^in ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition ofwords or letters is indicated as in the three esam- 
plcs marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined hither, or there ia not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be intcrpOEed, and a diaracter denoting 
separation to be maiied in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
(ogethcr by two marks, resembling parentheses placed horisontally, one 
■ibove and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated i» 
No. 20. , 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be mdicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marlu, as in tlio oHse of 
a word improperiy separated, only one is employed ; aa in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragrapfi, the appropriate character 
!T) is placed at tiie banning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar 
gin opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two pari^rapiis, the 

parts are 10 be hooked t«^ether, and the words " no break^ written oppo 

ei'e in the margin ; as in No. 18. . ■ i 

If a word or clause hiis been marked out or alU:rcd, and it is atterwarrts 
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' .1 Though a v4riety of opinions esista as to 

flic individual by wgom tlie art of printing was ^^ 
first diseovered; yet all antborities concur in 
admitling Peter Schoeffer to be the personal^ . 
wto invented cast metal types, having learned 
^9 the art ot-^cvUing the letters from the Gut- 
* Q tembergs I, he is also supposed to -have been 
the first whoengraved on copper plates. The y-/ 
following testimony is preseved in the family, 

9, .by Jo. Fred, Faustus of Ascbeffenburg : ' 

'% f" Peter ScbocfEer of Gerasbiem, 



/ 



"^J/ his master Fauata design, and being himself 
ti-. ( desiivjus [ardently 'j to improve the art, found 
out (by tlie good providence of God) the 
method of cutting ■ ( 4iM i^m S4- ) - the characters^ attt/ 
J, in a mairix, that the letters might easily be 
'/singly castk instead of bieng cm(. He pri- ^'■^ cl/ 
" J vately cut matricei for the whole alphabet ■ 
IB Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
/^lia* be promised ijeter to give bmi bis only wf. 
■ ijaughter Christina in marriage, a promise '^'^^ 
(jljicb be soon after performed.^ 1^ • 

Uiut tbpre wore many difficulties at first 
with these letters, as there had been before ^S^^^^ 
wifit wooden ones, the metal being loo soft 3 <i •,, 
to support the force of the im pression : but ao '- 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 
a substance with the metal M-bicb sufficiently '^ tt~ 
hardened it]," 
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thought best to retain it, it ' dotted beneath and the word si 
Btana) written in the margin a. N 3 

The punctuation itiarks 
semicolon aro noted in th m 



right, a 



1 No. 2 



k S H 



V, as in No. 11 ; tlie note 
also th p etithesis, tlie bracket, and 
nan as h apostrophe ; the hyphen 
s in Ko, 7, and the dash the same aa 



1 esaropl n 
'O coo'ei^ent marks 1 
cf odmira^on and intecrogaD n 
the reference inaiks, in the am 
between two perpendicular Imee 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn bencBth 
them ; small capit^ by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line ; with 
the words Cap., S. Cap., and llaL written in the marffln. When a word 
is improperly itahdsed, it should be underBCOred, and Sum. written against 
it in the margin. Examples, illustativo of all these cases, will be found 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indieated by a simple siroke of the pen in the margin, 
drawn either hoiiiontallT, or aa indicated in No. 16. 

A tiroken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, wA 
n cross in the mai^n. 

When a letter from a wrong fonl, that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing the pen through it, 
and writing wf, in the mai^in, as in No. 17. 

A space which requires to be depressed is to be marked in the mai'gin 
'— a perpendicular Ime bi .i---- 



o horizontal lines, as in No 14. 



Different i 
following ai-e most u 

Pica.* 

Small Pica. 
JjOng Primer. 



Brevier. 



■ yarious sizfes of types, of which lh( 
d m book printing. 

Abcdefghijklinnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Abedefghij kimn opqrstu v wxyz. 
Abcdefghijklmnopqratuvwsyz. 
Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Abcdetgrdjklmnopqrstavwxyz. 

Ahy.A d«WI, f ,lrlm nnn^ y^lnfa/ru^ 



Ab^eHi^ 






As it may bo interesting lo know the frequency with nhioh some of tlie 
setters occur, it may here be statsd that, in the printer's oases, for every 
hundred or the lottery there are two hundred of the letter x, four hundred 

of i, eight hniidrad or i, fifteen hundred of e,fo~""- j —->..<■ . - - 

and J, fiur thonaand two hundred nnd fifty of a, 
of t, and six thousand of the letter e. 

*Then( 






bnndrad 
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TECHHICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

A book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 
Cut two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet maios four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Oetodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol, for foiio ; 4to for qnarCo ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 24s, S9s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided info eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c,, leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containmg the title ; and 
a picture feeing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamenfal picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c. 

The Eunning-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capifals or IlaJic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
apace, or a Une rimning from Ihe top to the bottom, each 
division is caUeda column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, speUing- 
books, newspapers, &c. 

The lettera A, B, C, &c., and A2, A3, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks ibr directing the book-binder in arf- 
Iccting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-inord is tiie word at the irottom of the page, on 
tJie right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the nest, 
m order to show that the pages succeed one another in propw 
Oi:der. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words ia the Old" and New Testaments ^re 
tbose which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew 01 Greek, but they were added by the tians!aloi;a to 
complete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUARY HOTICE. 

All Obitnarj Notice is designed to commemorate the vir- 
aea wliicli distinguished an individual recently deceased. 
"Writings of tliis kind are generally fugitive in their cl^rac- 
fer, and seldom survive the occasion which called ihem forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
ranfined to periodical publications, and destitute^ of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 



OBITUARY NOTICK OF DR. 

The Rev. Francia A. Matignon, D. D., "^o ^ie^ on fta IQUi of Septsra 
ber. 1618, was bom m Puril, Kovember lOU:, 1753. Devoted to fetters 
mi relidon from hia eiirlioBt youtli, Wa progresa waa rapid and Ills 
nietv coSsTiiouons, He attracted the notice of the learned faulty, us 
he naaaed throush the sOYeral emdes of dnaaiottl and thaologiooi Btudies; 
und, having tnl^n the degree o? Bachelor fj?i™tj, he was ordained a 
Priest, onSaturday, the 19th of September, 1T78, the very day of the nmntii 
and week, whioh, forty years after, was to be his last In pifj*;^ 17Se 
he was adAiitted i licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divin") 
from the college of the Sorbcnne In 17S5. At th!a time he ^''i^W^^'^^^"' 
Profeasor of divinity In the coUege of Na.varre, in which aeminsry he 
performed his duties for aeveral years, although hia sUte of health wiiB col 
^ml talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of aFreUU In 
ereat credit, (the feaiihiBl De Brienne, who obtained for bnnUie P'J?* of 
fnlmnuiiy 'fU the Idng, Loais the Sij^teenth, which was ^ffi"''" J" «" 
hia wants, established hfrnin independence, and tooliawayiiU anxiety for 
thp future. But the waya of Providence are inacrHtabie to the wisffit and beat 
J,f thPfhildrcn of men. The revo!ntion,w5iich dethroned hiB beloved monarch, 
^d slSr^the eCof hia^d with'the blood of holy men drove Dr Ma^ 
ignon an eaile from his nadve shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained several monfha, and then ^eturned^wFriuioe^.^W prepare J^^ 



voyage t 
by Buhc 



tne United States. He landed hi Baltimore, and was apnrfnted 
Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Cliuroh in Boston, ut which place 



he Birivad Angust aOtSi, 1793. „ ^ t- ^ , ...j 

The talents of Dr. Matignon were of the highest order, 
united a aotrad undeistapding, a rich and vigorous imagination, and aj^oa' 
precision of thought. Hia learning was estensive, oat.cal, and PJ^fauof. 
™d all his nroductiona were deeply east, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
. ., "^ . i^. ^,Y ^^..1 p ."i.; „i.„™i; o..:! tlio CTi-prif. rliviTAfis of everv 



ftilly colored. The fathers O- — . 
afiewerBhiBfamiliai-friends. Hiadivuiityw 
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mei eiy practical ; it TTBfi the blended infla^nce of thought, fssliug, ana He- 
lion. Ha had learned divinity aa a Echolar, taught it as a profossor, felt it as 
B worBhippeF.and diffused itaa a faithful pastor. His gaums and his virtues 
were uiiaeretood ; foe the wise bowed to !iis snparior Itnowiedge, and the 
liuTiible caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieTing and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
^jharmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affeotion o. 
Johu the Evangehst. His love for mnnkind flowed in the purest currant 
and his jiiety caught a glow from the intensity of his feeUngs. Eigid and 
scrnpulDua hi hiiii^if, he was charitable and indulgent to others. To joutii, 
ill a parHoidac manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With huQ Ihe teat 

_B — :. i.a .!._ lajjj pf error; for he had gone up to Ihe 

■ all its weaknesses. Many, retrieved 
ts how deeply he was ekuted in the 

, ._. ._„. . BEienceso httla nnderatood, and, fci 

-.^t of which, so many evils ariEa. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured byjuisfortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 

Kon, if possible, grow milder and mi»e indalgent,as he advanced in years, 
3 storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
f;ushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes ol 
ife crush l^e feeble, make more stupid the dull, and moi'e vindictive (he 
proud^ but the great mind and contrite soxii are expanded with purer be 
navoleno«j and warmed witli brighter hopaa, by suffering, — knowing, that 
through tribulation and anguish the diadem of the saint is won. 

Tohira whose heart 1ms siekaned at the selfishness of maiikiad, and who 
has seen the low and triflin» pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
being^ it is sweat and refreshing to contemplate the philosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pm^uing his course abstracted irom the bustle around him j but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopber, who leaches the 
ways of God to man. Ho holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks w 



wayb ui «uu to miui. na iiuEus a uoiy communion Willi Heaven, wain* wim 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bnms witliin him, and tho high inflti 
ences of the inspiration force him to piocl^dm to the children of men thf 
deep wondcp! of divine iove. 

Bttt this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold thia 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, hut to the humblest creatures of sorrow and sulTering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitalJons of want and woe ? relieving tliek temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despairing soul in the agonies oi 
diasolntion ? Yes, the sons of the forest hi die most chiUhig 

tenMits of the hovel, the r-" ' "- a^--^- --- ■ 

what patience, eamestnai 
them batter. 

In manners, |Dr. Matignoii was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicai§^ of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of alT he knew. He was well acquamled 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be fo^^tten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
itf refinement; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to sea ocdesiaatics mingling in society with philosophers and 
oourtiers, and still preserving Ihe most perfect apostolic pnrity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers wonld have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
asked, laan the fact, tliat, from all the bishops in France at tlie oommonce- 
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„ „„ ,^^, „ .. __^ , ---. conld have bean suji 

ported by relieioa onlr. In passing such an ordeal, pride, forOtude, phi 
fosophy, and even insenBibillty wonld hava failed. Tha wholo strength of 
hmn ail nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the besom of 
the revolntion. Tlien the bravest bowed in terror, or fled in affright! but 
then these disciples of Uie lowly Jesus taught inankmdhow they eouldauffer 
for his sake. . :. .t ^ . 

Dr. Matignon loved Ilia nativa country, and always expressed the jleepest 
intflTBsts in her fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on his 
philanthropy. He spoke of Eiwland, as a great nataou which contained 
much lo adinire and nnitate ; aiid his gratitude kindled at tha remembranea 
af British munifloenoe and generosity to tlie exiled priests of B,hostiIe nation 
)f different reUgious creeds. . , , , „-. . 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaitad him. His prede- 
sessors in this place wanted either talents, oliaraoter, or perseverance ; and 
oothinK of consequeneo had been done towards gathering and directing a 
Uock. The good people of New England were something more than sas 
nioions on tbe subieot (rf his suooeas i they were suspicious of the Catholic 
loclrines. Thar ancestors, from Uie settlement of the country, had been 
nreaobing against the Church of Eome, and Iheir desoendantE^ even tha 
most enbghWned, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefiiMble dis- 
lilta if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
if the Pfjpe and liis religion were m common circnlation, and the pr^udioe 
was too *eeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposed. It re 
quired a thorangh acqniiintanoe with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet Hiosa sentSnonts of a whole people. Violence and indlsoreUon would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to aoriasm and contempt, and anausiasm, too manifest, wouhi have 
produced a reaoUon, that would have plunged the infant establishment in 
absolute mm. Dr. MaMgnon was exactly fltled to encounter all tliese diffl 
culties And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
Bhrawd polifldan. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prndenoe, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanderous, 
and so gentle and so just was his oourse, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch hhn, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one aimed so 
Etronitlv in honestv- For four years he Bustaiued the weight of tuis cnarga 
alone until Providence sent fiun a coadjutor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by natui-e, and fitted by edu 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefe by sympathy, (for ha too had sufifered,, 
to oheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pnrauita and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em 
bodied minds could be. Those holy seers pursued their reUgious pilgrim- 

■e together, blessma and being blessed, for more than twenty yea-- —" 

e TounK Elisha had rEoeivad a double poraon of the spirit, aud w 



wiaowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the siofiirsonl. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the good aud 
ureat Dr. Matignon ; but hia grave Is not as among strangers, for it was wa 
Wred by the tears of an affecfionnte flock, and his memory is chorislied by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. . , , 

The writer of this tirief notjce offers it, aa a faint and rnde memonal only 

tnage the wounds of grief before lie, who lonjd Mm most, and knew him 
best, can attempt his eoittioh 
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CKITICAL FOTICK. 



Select some biographical work ; state any impressiort you 
may have received cf it as la the age, — the contemporai-ies, 
— the influence, — the dilEculties and advantages of the a« 
(hor, — the style of his narrative, &c 



I have eeleetod tlie I-ife of Dr. Benjamin. Frankiin, written by himself, 
lo a lute peviod. Tiio style of the work is simple and coneise, whicli is 
Ihe pecnlkr diaracteristic of all Ms writings ; indeed, his writing prind- 
pally for lie advuntB^' of tJie people, (thongh Iho most eleynt^d ranka 
may be benefited by his instructions,) accounts for his desire o( express 
ing hiinself in plain and simple limgnage. The first part of the book, 
not bdng intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been; he even apolo^zes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style ; obsei-ving, that " we do not dress for 
a private compaDV aa for a formal ball." 

5r. ----- -- 



him few opportuniUes of indulging ; bat when they did offer, he neve. 
BufferGd them to escape unimproved. Ho was fn^al in his mode of life 
tJiat he might employ his savings in the purdiase of books ; and diligent 
at hja work, that ne might gain time for his studies. Thus, all obstacles 
wei'e removed in his jmrsnit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing moi'e and more into notice 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his feUow-dtizens. 

He was continuidly before the world in various characters. As a nntn 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a poUtieian, ha 
adhered to his countiy during har long stru^le for independence, and, 
lhron"hout his j>olitical career, was distinguiSied for his firm integrity 
and skilfU n^olJations ; as a citizen, his diaracter dilDes with peculiar 
lustre; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to tlie happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delist tlie 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons by his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
gosd was the grand (dm of his life. From the midat of his ahilosonhi- 
e»l researches, he descends to attend to the daily intireats e" hir ftfcw 
creatares; after bringing down lightning f.-om the c'ouds. he invoBB" s 
store for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him t^ 
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his discoTCry cjf the sameness of lightning ivitli electddty, he rejoices in 
tiie liwu^ht, that the knowledge of Uiis important fact miglit contiibute 
to the B&ty of mankinil. 

After bis death, even, his example is of great use ; to the young, his 
Eelf-acqnirod learning, whieh procpred for him the honorary distinctioQa 
of the European universities and philosophical socielies, affords a practi- 
eal iUustralJon of (lie value of perseverance and iodustiy; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excelleiit model for liie occupation of their 
time. His piivate life exhibila a splendid catalogue of virtues; to hiu 
lemperance he owed his long sojourn upon earth j to Lis resoluUon aud 
industry, his wide-spread feme; to his smeerity and raodetatioa, tha 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
lo his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his conntry- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him 6/ 
princes and nobka, rohbed him of none of. tliese viilues._ These he re- 
lainaA arij>i » i<nni<»n ff-rl mmii And a eleiar consrience. till he was sum 



CRITICISM. 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to he estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison ; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage witli elegance should st«dy tlie pages of Addisi^n. 

" Onr Bight is the most perffeot, and most delightful of all our senses." 
This sentence is dear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the propOBilion, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
smRence should seldom be long, and never Intricate. 

He might have 6£dd,<»(c }ig%t is ths most perfect and the mostd^lUfi^ 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the, he has been more judicious ; for 
as between peifect and detigktful there is no contrast, Bueh a rapetilaon a 
unnecessary. He proceeds : . . . , 

" it fills we muid with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
iects at the greatest distance, and oontdnnes tiie longest in action, without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and well conslraofed. It is en 
tirely perspiouons. I( is loaded with no unneoessary words. That qualiW 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfecUy preserved. 
Ihe members of it also grow, and riso above each other in sound, till it is 
oondnotad lo one of Ihe most harmonious closes which our language, ad 
mits. It Is moreover flguratjye mthout being too moob so for the aubject. 
There Is no fault in it whatever, escept this, the epithet largt, whioU ha 
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IS plain, ho WBTflr, thiit he employed it to avoid tlie I'fipeHtioii of the word 
^eat, which occurs uniaediately aRerward. 

«T>^ ^ll^X™^"*" l^'^S ^^' 'P^i^*^' ei™ "' " notion of extenEion, shape, 
sod all othar ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at the esaaa 
w'L / ™7^^f '''' ^^"°«'i a,"^ ooD&afA iT, its opemtiODs, to the nnm- 
ba^ bulk, and distance of its particular objects." 

Bat is not evorr sense confined ns much as the sensB of feelinc. to the 
lumber, bulk, and distance of i« o™ objects ? The turn of Sp?l^on i. 

Biter ttie word opero/toju, in order to make the sense Sear and intelliKible 
i^^^P;? P"'^'''^ seems to be used instead of peeaZior; hut these 
words, though oftea oonfonnded, are of very dlfforcnt Import. Partiada, 
IS opposed to general; peeiiltar stands opposed to what is possessed hi corn 

■' Our eight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
lidered as a raore dehoate and diffumve kind of touch, that spreils itself 
over an inflnite mnmtude of bodies, comprehends the largest Birares, ant 
brines inW our reach soma of the most remote parts of the univMse " 
If. =inte?ce is perspiouons, waoefal, weU arranged, and highly musical 
Its ccnatmction ia so Bimilar to that of the second sentence, tMt, had it im 
raediWely succeeded it, the e^ would have been sensible ot tf faulty monot 
™^Vi ?™ ^« interposition of a period prevents this effect. 
hrf i "i sense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that, 
bjf the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which 1 shall use promiscn 
onsly) I here mean snch as arise from Tislliie objects, either when we have 
them eotually m our view, or when we call up-'theiJ ideas into our mmda 
by Dainljngs, statues, descriptions, or any the fika occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It shonUl 
have been, iB™jeiM/iJs4B«,«ey,o™ic«m«^;8uice (he verb lew does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imaginaljon, but lo (he terms, fanai and 
wnagmBium, which ware meant to be aynoiiymous. To caJl a paintW or 
ftsWtne an oeaHum, IS not accurate) nor is It veiy proper to speak of 
tn^fw- up ideas l«j ocsastOM. the common phrase, a«y siich meaiiS, would 

dnot make 

— ,, jf retaining, 

!3 which we have once received, into 
liat are most agreeable to the imagiii- 

i dlin^AOn iff ^arrahlA nf ^nr^^ta^n,'^^ 



■ough the 
an Jmg tl 



found in the whole « 

In one member of Bus aentenoa there Is ai, ^..vvu.o^, ^ o,, 
prober to say, a^ering and ampoundiag t!a>!e images iihic/t it 
nMored, wUo all thevatuittea of picture and visioa But we cannot wiin 
propriety say, nWuMiMW Mem into aU (Ab varieHes; vet the niTanEement 
reamtea thu construchon. This error might have bean avoided by Imuig- 
tog the paesi^ in the foUowing manner: "We have the power of ratainin" 
'^'"^j.*"^* ■"J"'* ^* l"^™ """^ received; and of atering and com° 
pounding thom Into all the vaneties of picture and vision." The lattei 
part of fto sentence is clear and elegant. 

" There ate few words hi the English langiiage, which are employed in 
A more loose and unckcumscribed sense than Uiose of tie fancv imd Ihf 
unagmatjon." ■' 

Eioept when some assertion of oonseqneneu is advanced, these iltlla 
words, t( M and f/iwa me ought to be avoided, aa redundant and enfeebUng. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
IJie article prefixed ta faiisy and imaginatioii ought also to have been 
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omlttsd since to doaa not mean the powers of tise fancy and the imagii^ 
lion but the words only. The sentEiioe should have run thusi "Faw 
woiis m the EagUsh langnage are employed in a more loose and imcir 
onraBOribed sense than fancy and imagination." . , , 

" I therefoTB thoaght it uBcessary to fix and determine the notion of these 
two words, as I intend to make nsa of them in the thread of my folluwing 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightiy what ia the Bubjeot 

The words ;fa aad dettrmine, though they may appear so, are not synony 
moos. We jkc, what is loose ; we detenaine, what is micircvmMervied. 
They may be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar deUcaoj. 

The notion of these words, is rather harsh, and is not ao oommonly used 
as (ie meaning of these words. As I itttend to make iise of them, m thi 
thread of my r^/emlalions, is evidently tkulty. A sort of metaphor Is Im 
properly mixed with wocdB hi their literal Eeiise. The suMect wAicA I pn>- 
ceeaigiow is ^ unmaoeful clone of a sentence; it should have been, (A* 
iiiijeel lawn uihioh Jpraceed. 

"I must therefore dosha him to remember, that, by the pleasnres of un 
a^ation, 1 mean only ench plaasnres aa aiiae miginally ftom B^ht, and 



tended hero to qualify the verb mean, but ftiek pieasiB-es; and ougiit there 
fore to be placed hnmodiately after the latter. 

" My design being, flrst of all, to disoonrae of those primary pleasures of 
the imaginafion, which entirely proceed from such objects aa an before 

le objects, v 



Neatness and brevity are peoulinrly requisite in the division of a Bnbject. 
This seiilenoa is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology. Mg design 
being, first of ail, to dUcaiase—in the next place to i^eak of—siicli oijects as 
arsi before tnireyes—tkiags that are eUker aiseat or fictitious. Savaral words 
might have beeu omitted, and thestyle made mora neat and compact. 

" The pleasures of the ironginaUon, taken in their full extent, are not so 
grossasSiosoofsenae, nor so refined as those of the understanding." 

This sentence Is dear and elegant. 

" Tho last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must bo cot. 
fessedj tliat those of the imagination are as gi-aat and as ti^iiaporting as tk • 

The phraSte, mote preferable, is so palpable an inaocnracy, that we wonde. 
how it could escape tlie observation of Mr. Addison, The proposition, eon 
tidned in the last member irf this sentence, is neither oleariy nor elegantU 
expressed. B must be coi^essed, tJuU tlioia of the tmaginatioit are as grea. 
and as iransporti-ng as the other. In the beginning of ihis sentence he tuvi 
called the plea '' ' " """ '■"' '' 



t/u other. Heside that the i«S«r makes not a proper cc _... 

itisleftdoubtftilwhethor bv(fi« ot/ter are meant the pleasures of the uk 
darstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt it was mland 
ad to raftr to tha pleasui-ea of the undoint,-mdlng only. 

" A heautJfoi prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration , 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter id 

ThisisagoodiUnstrationofwhathehadbeen asserting, and is expressed 
Willi that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is disthiguished. 
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in liHTB tliia advantage aboy» 

_. ... „, „__, .„. ..„.-e obvious and mora easy tobt 

Bognired." 

This sentanoe is nnexoepllonablo. 
" " It is but opening tha sje, and the soenB enlars." 

Tttongh this la llvelj and picturesque, yet we must remark a smEiE inaA 
ouraoy. A icens cannot be said to enter ; an mrior enters ; but a eosat 
apptara otpresatU itself. 

" Tha c(5ors pulnt tliainaelues on the fancy, with very litUe attention of 
ftonaht or appTioalioQ of mind in the beliolder." 

I ToiB Is beaatiM and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of t!i( 
imacjnation of whidi the author is treating. 

"We aifl B«ook, hb know not how, witii the Ejninietry of any thing w« 
see 1 and immediately assent to Sie beauty of an objeot, without inquinnj 
into the pardcnlar causes and occasions of it." 

Wa asssat to tha truth of a proposiyon ; bnt cannot with ptopriaty be 
said to osiErti to the ie/tuiy of aft oojact. In tiie conclusion, patttctdttr and 
oeeasiom are superfluous words ; and the pronoun it is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

" A man of a polite izna^nation is 1st into a great mauy pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable & receiving,'* 

The tenu palUe is oftener appUed to manneis, than to the imagination. 
The nsB of (W instead of lotocfc, is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in oases where it is necessary to avoid repetiUou, w&ieA is preferable 
to tAat, and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

" He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable oompnjiion in a' 
statue. He meets with a secret refresliment in a description ; aud often 
feels a greater saljsfaotioQ in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
evaiy thing he sees ; and makes the most rude nncnl^Tatod parts of nature 



adnunistertohis pleajnu^s: so that he looks u 
, ana discovers in it a mnltit 
ie generality of mankind." 
lOe IS easy, flowing, and harmonious. We must, he 



anoliier light and discovers in it a mnltitade of charms that conceal them 



selves trota 

Thlasent* .. ., ..„, ._ . . , . , 

aerte a ali^t inaoouraoy. It gives Aim a Mnd of property — to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, ive 
must look back to the tliird sentence preceding^ which begins with a man 
nf a poUti imagiHatioit, This phrase, polile mtagiiiation, is the only an- 
tacadent to which ii can refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the geniUve case as the qualification only of^^ inan. 

" There are, indeed, out very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not oriminrf: every diversion 
they take is at th*expenss of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step ont of business is into vice or folly." 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

"A man jhould endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 

Sleasnres as wide as possible, tliat he may retire into them with safety, and 
nd in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary tD our more serious employments; nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
which ore apt to ascompany our more sensual deliehts ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculUea, auraken from sloth and idleness, without putting 
them upon any labor or oifBculty." 

The beginmng of this sentence is incorrect- Oftlds tjsfara, says he, am 
these of the imagtnalion. It might he aaked, of what nature ? For Ihe 
erecsding sentanco bad not described the nature if any class of ■ileasui'es 
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'a dnty to make the si 

-----r .„r-s--- *■ ■■'■' 

Snd a Eafe retieat and laudable si 

It would have baei , 

this aadsfactioQ we enjoy," by m 
imaginaljoti. The rest of the aentenoe is oorreoU 

"We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy aro more oonduoiyii 
to health tlmn those of the understaading, which are worked out by diot 
of thinking, and attended with too violant a labor of the brain. 

Woriedma by dint of tMnking, is a phrase which Irardera too nearly on 
the style of common coaversation, to be admitted Into polished composlUon. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, pidnting, or poetry, Ijare a kindly 
InQuencs on the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear and 
brighten the imi^ination, but are able to disperae grief and melancholy, 
and tfl set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, hEia nol: thought iC 
Improper to prescribe to hie reader a poem or a prospect, where he parlicu 
laily dissuades him from knotty and eubcile disqulsi^ons, and advbes him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fkbles, and ooutemplatlons of nature." 

la Ite latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. Wlisre 
he fartindarlg dutv/tdtt /am from knotlg and siiitUe disguisicions, ought 
to lineaia hai not tkmight ii improper to prescriii, l^-c. 

" I bare ju l^ jiaper, by nay to intiodnctJon, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the miapnation, which are the subject of my present under 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readci-s the pursuit of those pleasures ; 1 shall in my next paper examine 
the several sources from nhence these pleasures are derived.'' 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper oolIooatioB 
of cirounislaiices. We formerly showed that it is diiScult so to dispose 
' them, as not to embairass the principal subject. Had the following inci 
dental cironmstanoes, iy way of introduction — by several coHsideratiotts — »« 
thispaper — 1» iAe»eMjia;m-, been placed in any other situation, the sen 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 



LXXXVII. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



Bianca, descended from the noble house of the CapeUi, at Venice, and 
'aaghter of Baitolomeo Capello, was bora in 1S45. Hei- childhood and 
arly youth passed in the retirement of her lather's palaco, where, accord 
. ig to the custom of the country, she conversed only willi her family and 
t'Gitions, 

Opposite to the palace of the Cnpelli was the house of the SalviaU, 
wbere, in 15G5, Bianca, having entered her twentieth J^ar, attracted, I7 
tiro charms of ller person, the attention of a yonng Florentine, by ihV 
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name of l*ietro Bnonaveiituri, whose birih was obscure, and wlio served 
in ihe family of ihe Salviali in tlie capacity of a dork. Indebted mora W 
Harare than W fortune, possessing a fine person, insiuuaUug manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Pietro secured Ihe affections of Biauca, and thev 
were privately mamed. It is not onr present purpose lo putaue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
hand, nor the story of her connexion with the house of Medici. Leaving 
these details to the historian, we propose to present tocrely tJiose traits w 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtful, it ia 
impossible not lo be struck with the p(Bvers of her mind, by which, amhlst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintwnad, undiminiahed, throngh life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given lier over the affec- 
dona of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufBciently testify her enei^ and talents : 
if, in effoctmg the end proposed, she mas little scrupulous respecting the 
means, lie ItJ-lian character, the oironmstances of the tunes, the disad- 
vantages attendii^ her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
ontaugled in fraud, must not bo forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, tlirown at once into the most ti'jing situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowlei%e of ll-.c homan mind, and 
the means of Subjecting it, are not iesa rare than admirable. She pos. 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, whicli she skilfully adapted to ]ier 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, inanuadng, and powerful, die prevailed 
over her friends; while, by-ensnaring them in their own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient lo her views. Such was the fosdnaUon of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, jield^ 
in her presence, to admiratiou and delight : noting seemed too arduous 
for her talents ; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
(band means to accomphsh. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engf^ement with 
Buonaventari, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enierpris 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : tfirough every 
scene ol^her connexion with the duke, her motives are suffidently obviou? 
WiSi a disposiUon like that of Bianca, sensibihty and tenderness, the 
appropriate virtues of the sex, ai'e not to he expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of simplidtr, with which subtlety and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the gemus of Bianca was such as fitted her to Uiiie 
a part in poUtioal intrigues, lo succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of power j but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her t^U 
onla excite admiration, Ihey produce no esteem; and while her accoui 
plishments dazzle the mind, tJicy fail to interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in bet person, animated, eloquent, and in 
sinnatingj she commanded ajl hearts; a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost III 
health impaired her beauty_ at an early period ; many portraits of her rOr 
main, in il of which she is rgiresented as grand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms liad ftided. A beautiful portrait of her, in the dncal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of the Capelli, at Padua ; several are 
Hkowise (o be found in the Falaizo Polti, at Florence; and one. also, said 
.o b^ still superior, in Palaiio Caprara, at Bologna. 
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COIXEGE EXERCISES.* 



The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain most, if not all, 
of the principles necefi'Siry fo be understood by the student to 
jrepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
:^nerally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exerciaes o£ those to whom academic honors 
have beea awarded, are presented, with the hope that they 
may he useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer 
cisea to perform. 

CONFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a disconi'sing between two or more, for Ihe parpoee of 
inetrucdon, consultation, or delibevation ; or, it may, ia a leehnicfll sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by coniparison. It is a species 
of conversation, and is i^eaerallj conliaed to particnlar subjects and des 
criplioDB of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speecli between two pei'sons. It is mostly flcii- 
lioas, and is written as if it were spoken. It ia always formal and contains 
an assertion or quoslJon with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogno. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking together and is not confined lo any particular number of personi 
nor subjects. 

Sxample of a Theme. 



* Tbei 

. .rsitias. _ . ._. „ . 

ia greatly indebted for tlie kind faoilitias rendered, by whic 
to examine the files of that institution, and to Beleot such as lie had been 
pecniitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particulariy to name the institution nor its presidine oSicer. It ia 
due, am, to the gentlemeti whose juvenile exercises he has been pennitted 
here toprasentjtoslate, that their relnctant permission has been ^ven with 
tlie understandmg that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
mth the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be aslieii, why exercises 
^ this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what' has been done on any pvan occasion cannot be withont ita 
use to tiiose who are colled upon to exert their taknis on any simllac occa 
Aaa; and if miy of the following exercises should be considered aa spool 
mens, rather Uian models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 

laultleaa models. It Is the business of Ihe taochor to infnsa that spirit whioii 
hall fccioDt na its motto — " B^dsior " 
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the decisive influence of the former on the motions of the lafter, and hon 
thia interznarse obtains, ai-o sabtleties, the investigation of wluch Iioa evei 
bafiied the ingennity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect concluaive. It sots out from hypothethis, and, iustead of 
loading to any juat eonelosions, usuaily leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
nf doabt. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is sometliing hi the mind of 
iiinn that takia a delight in diving into these mjsleiies ; a curiosity whidi 
is always alive and restless, giasping at some bidden tj'uth ; a fancy thai 
is prone (o explore an unknown path, — that loves to float m wIiioiBicai 
reveries. " Eat Deos in nobis." 

On our iirst introduction to this world, whether om' minda are free from 
ideas and vacant, " like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it ; and, if tliis be ttie fact, whether, as originally cnst by the crea- 
tor, tlioj differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of while paper 
from the mill ; — are questions which have- not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate Bociety, we are sM'ack with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses, We ask onrselves, how it happens, tha6 sudi 
varie^es of genius exist; how it is, that one peraou has a niathematicai 
another a poetical turn of mmd ; that one has an ima^nation, tliat 
" hounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds," and another 

nsesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
ma to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder foi- a while, and 
presenfly conclude, iJiat all the peculiarities of each mind are coevjil with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, althongh I consider these specula^ons to be ns unin 
portant, aa they are doubtful, they frequently find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are Ihey altogether fruitiest. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse 3ie im^nation, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined lo the belief, that^ as our minda may be 
considered to emanate fo»n the same creative spirit, they hear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
(Jin. nnfmJnrf. o™ all cqually endowed, and, r* "— ' — .,™X.i-'.>._ 



EMne. That they are sttsceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persona conld be bronght np in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least ^ect on the senses, could 



X precisely fhe same to each, that their disposiJionE would be in all re, 
pects similar; indeed, the men would be perfectly alike. This hypothesis 
IS recondlahle with tlie maxim (under existing droumstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect alike. 'Sor, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of irapressiona, that tiie slightest circum- 
stances vaiy its direction and oliaiacter. Frivolous causes prodnce the 
most important and lasfin^ effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an origin^ 
dilFerence in minds, but from the secret operation of physical canses. 

It. is curious io obsovTe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the laeulties of the latter. So nnifoim has this rule held 
within the circle of ray own acquaintance, that I am apt lo conceive one's 
btellcctnal powers merely from a knowledge of his faoaldes of sight. 
One who is near-sighted, for example, nsnafiy possesses mental powers 
that are clear and nervous. In liim, on the conh-ary, whose vision is 
hounded only by tlie horizon, we should look for a mind capable of pluas' 
9.Vi 
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'mg in the urts of poetrj and ficdon ; for he emtracea at a glance ail Iha 
beanties of nature. A retenlive memory is also naturally associated with 
one who heara end sees with dLfBcultj. Thns, by a little refinement, (I 
think rensonably,) we may refer the different facnltlea of the mind to the 
constmction of the senses. The different bearings of tlicse causes are 
obvious. They prove tha importance of acquiring a tabit of close think- 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasiires up what he leama 
with care. A partial bliuduess invites contemplation. A man is no) 
liable to lia.ve Ma attention distracted by frivolous events. They are ir 
some measure shut out. He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a Oonferenee.* 



Various as are the means by which an individual may acqnire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or mora 
effectual in theu^ results, than the mere act of providing and supporting 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amuaeraenla. 
Public amusements I yes, — let but your tyran^ who would lord it with 
impunity, open his flieatrea, provide his shows, and pi-ocure erery thing 
that can please tlie fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in secnrity, for those whom he would make siayes are 
placed upon the Wad road that leadeth backward to darkness, bat never 
onwards (o light. They may pause at first, but tho fatal diarm soon over- 
somes their- strength, and, bUnd to all evil consequences, they plunge 
madly On in pursuit of present pleasure. 

It is easy to show liow the people are so readily ar J so fatally do 
ceived,™ it requires few examples and little reasoning to proio fliat 
tampta^ons are strong, iniulgence rumous, the truth is written within, 
egioly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over liiis subject without calhng your attention 
to one of the most mstructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of histoir, the latter days of the Eomau EmpuB, 
We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gran- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for tho 
proud title of conqnerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had evei 
been gaining strength, andthatwaa soon to be employed as tho certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Eoman frame retained aa yet loo much of its former strength and 
vioor to be roughly handled. An attempt to force chains npon it would 
aave called forlt a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an- 
Kstors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew this, and, avoiding 
ill violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety 
Eoman citiiens, in their amusements, had already reached the limits, 
nhich cannot be passed witii impunily ; the only work that remained fot 
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Ivrann J was to load them boyond Ihese limits, and to foster their growing 
(larelessneBa and inattention to tlieir dearest interests. This si«p whs 
soon taken. Theatres were opened in all quailers of the dty, loaded 
with eveiy embellishment that tlie im^inalion could suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detiiil of &ese 
amiisementsj it sufficeti our purpose to point out how readily tlie people 
fell into the snaju, and how speedily and entire ivas the ruin that folJgwed. 
As had been rightlj eonjeoturEd, the people soon gathered m crowds lo 
these exhibitions, — they passed almost their whole hves witliin the walls 
of the droas, nttcrly regardless of all tliat was transacted in the world 
without. 

Those who had made this deadly preparaUon, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its min, now hastened txi impi-ove the opportonities tJiey had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, hut openly, and with full eonfidence 
they proceeded to fasten their ch^ns upon a slumbering people. And 
hisloiy infoi-ms us how complete was ftrar success, — " Itome, EOmc im- 
perial, bows her to tlie shock," — the woii of her ^avery was fini^ed, — 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
for she long before had fallen and was conqnered. 

The case we hare just cited is a remaiiable one, — few evciiB in his 
toiT can compare with it, — yet, fbr all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
nnfeic and too hi^ly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is noliiing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, nnd stionld 
ibe like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost siud a diild might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss 
oess, can go hand in hand ti^lheri in short, when wo ^aU see a nation 
utterly devoted to amnsemonta, and; at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our esampie and positions to the 

Example of a Colhqti^.* 

Difference of Maimers in ^acifnt Rome and Modem Cimlized States 

To a cavcfal and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but moumfnl picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same ; but however the picture 
may be varied bj- drcumslances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leading features remain ever the same. In no portion of an 
dent history are we more struck with tiiis important feet than m that of 
Rome. In considering the manners of that people, great cai-e should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of otir boyhood to 
give ua a too favorable opinion of their character ; and again, tiiat we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating iheu' real 
worlJi. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dnil the understanding, timt 
can contemplate unmoved the history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards commnnicating to the world civilization and 
ohilosophy. It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, tiiose vener^Ie magistrates, wha 
MnqniUy seated in their cumle chairs defied the f ary of Brennna and 

* One pnrt oitlv of tliis Oolloouv ■! prpseiiteii 
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his barbarian hordes ; or W hear Cicero dechuming with honest indign* 
tion against the rices and inaolence of Anthonj and Verres. Yot, om 
admiration must gradually sobside, when we reflect, that the glory with 
which titey were enrromided, whs purchased by His misery aud degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Romans in tlieir true colore, we should 
perceiTe that they were in realiu- a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and supersti- 
tious race of barbarians, endued with- the scant}' and doubtful vu-tuos of 
savage hfe, but deformed hy more than its ordroary excesses, and whose 
oiTginsl pmitj of manners and good faith among themselves did not en ■ 
,dure » moment longer than it enabled them to aabdue the rest of man 
'kind. Of the many raist^es which our clasdcal fondness for the RomauB 
have led as into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to enlertam of their domesUe habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon ber seven hills, m maitle m^esty, 
the mistisss of a world conquered by the valor of her sons, is a pictm'o 
of our imagination, which wb are nnwiliing to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious acciti'acy. Certain it is that information enough is 
to be obtained from Eoman authots lo prepare u3 for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor iu the capital of Italj;. ITrom them we may 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
mneh eomplacencyand delight, are peifectlv eonrfetent with misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hdoped'petticont, and though their Apollo never dashed 
in a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may iearn, that the Bomans, with all their wealth and power, 
tord mgenions luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More iS that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among as, than conid have been enjoyed by a Eoman noble, 
who rode in cariiages without springs, or on saddles without Blirmps, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived iu rooms wilhont chimneys. 
And, having duly wdghcd tliese and similar points of minute history, we 
may bi'ing onrselves to adopt more sober views of tlie ma^flcence of 
andent Rome, aud of an ancient Eoman. In spite of their admiration 
for Grecian manneis, the Romans were ilI-calouhil«d for every ele^t 
pursuit After aliandoning the rigid vu'tues hy which Cincinnatus reached 
Uie summit of gloiy, fliey gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu 
man depravity, hi^ not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolUug. ITie tyranny of the ■ Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
lionnded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendei'ed both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride aud avidity of the descendants of Eomu- 
luiS, Greece was stripped oi'^her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Du^etorial GJovemment, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles, If to plunder the van- 
laished of eveiT thing that can contribute to the comfort, instrnction, or 
.be ornament of sodety be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the Ex- 
terminator, Verros, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
conailE. Who can rend the Tcrrine orations and net cm-se from Ms 
Scart lliis crael and rapacious people ? The money of the onhappy Si 
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dliRna found its way to his cofferB, and their grain, wliilst thej were 
Blarving, ioto his gi'anariea. Tlie ajtea of liis lictors were blunted on 
their necks, and the favor of tieing put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cnieltj', injnstice, and rapacity of 
Torres 1 A3 we turn our eyes from the exlordona of the Sicilian PrEetor, 
they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
thevB find scenes equally infemons and deplorable. The deeds of Verros 
stand not alono in the history of Iho world. What think we of those 
slaughtei'ed at Vioksbm'g 1 " It was in Tajn tiiat liie unhappy men cried 
out, We are American d^ens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf l« all they 
could ni^ in tholr own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be 
iniiicted. Thus were innocent American citizens pablicly murdered, 
while the only words lioy uttered amidst their cruel suiforings wore, 
" We are American citizens." " O Liberty ! sound once delightful to 
every American ear ! sacred privilege of American citJKenship ! Once 
sacred, now trampled npon." Tell me not that the storms which now 
^late the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unrufSed 
sea of despotism in Eassia aod Anstria; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Mcttemich, nay, even the (yranoy of a Nero, or a Caligula, 
any thing but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial mnider, prevalent in Eome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
IJon from the common feelings and principles of humanity, tiiat it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell US th^ the tmlybrave are never ccnel; but to this Bie Koman 
Arapitheatres say, No, Tliere sal the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the toilure and the death of men who had never oH^ndcd them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the hutchery ; 
and, wheD glutted with bloodshed, the Koman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot bo too often, nor tflo strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loSa of dvil liberty involves a destruction of every feelmg 
which distinguishes man from the inforipr part of (he creation, leaving 
llis Realties to vegetate in indolence or (o become biutalized by sensnali- 
ty ; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its ener^ea in wild ap- 
plause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the most subservient 
msthimentB of oppression, and oven bow its neck to the ground era tJie 
foot of the tyrant be prepared to tread upon it. 



ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS 

An Esaay, literally means nothing more than a trial, c 
altempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specific i 
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ner an author's attempt to iOustratfl any point. It is con'- 
moiriy applied to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general Ihoughla of a writer on any given subject^ and 
afford room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected aiid finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A. Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. % It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and couveys the idea of 
tjomething labored, scientific, and insti-uctive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintMU, or which is actually maintained 

Eaaaye are dther moi-al, poHtical, philosophical, or literary; ihey aw 
the cruae attemptB of the youth to digest hia own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to ajmmunicate hia ihoiighls w 
others. Of the former descnpUon are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innnmerable which have been puhliehed on everv 
auMeot emoe tlie dajs of Bacon. ^ 

_ Trea^ses are mosllr written on ethical, political, or Epecnhtlive snb- 
^ts such as Fcnelorfs, JWilton's,or Locke's "Treatise on Edacation" 
UeLolme s " Treatise on the ConstituUon of England." 

Tracts are.ephemeral productions, mostly on political and relieJons 
Eubjeota, which seldom eutviTe the occasion which gave tbem birth Of 
this descnplion arc the pamphlets which daily isaue fiom the press for or 
Bffainat the moasnres of government, or the pahlic measures of any nar- 
Hoolar party. ' ^ 

Tlie Essay is the most popular mode of writing; it suita the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
luila the ffMiarality of readers, who are amased with varielrf and' snper- 
hciality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the Euperficial Essay, when mora ample materials are within 
bis reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religious partisan, and n 
Its mterest fi-om the occurrence of the motive. "" "■ - 

esta the disputant. ( See Dissertation, page 334.) 

* See Locke's " Essay on the Unilorstanding," and Beattie's "Essay oi 

t Treatuis and Tfacl have both the same derivation, from the Utin (ro** 
to draw, manage, orhniidle and its participle, (i™t((j. 
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Mcamvle \st of a,n Essay. 



The developement of QJnd, Ihe exertions of talent, the Uho's of Indus- 
icj"; are all subjects intimntdy inlerwovBO with the morfil charatlc!- of a 
mtional and accountable being. It is a curious and interesting invertiga- 
liou to traofl the history of man. as he emerges from a slate of nature, and 
passes throngh the enccessive gradations, ftom mere nnimal existence, 
to a state of refined eivilizatioQ and moral cullnre. And it is eqnally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effeots of learning in its 
varions stages, in amending the inward stale of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of lusHrj add to Ihoir eKtemal con-venience. 

It is a common romaik witi the historinn, Ihnt the discovery of the ttsa 
of iron is tbe first step from savage to cirihzed life. The remark is just, 
but must be received m a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external histoyy ; a history of mind aa well as of matter ; an intellectual 
dvilizaiion disljnct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinaUons of beauty of figuro and of color. What iron is to the animal 
Bature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies hira with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his or^nie powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as nsefol 
as that which natnce has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the fbrraer, guides its operations, concentrates its nsefnlnese, and enables 
him to avial himself of the achievements of ^nius staiigglmg with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of Utorature is tiio history of the noblest powers of 
man. There is a sameness in savage life, wliich affords bnt little intcrcj^l 
to speculation; and confines th* investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observadon within narroiv limits. The scope of his ahilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, tlie provision of 
the necKsaries of litij, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in inddenta ; the 
ample titles of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beartied, 
nor literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents 
fliere is no hiaiory of jnind, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. Bnt-the invention bt letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new fece to 
the world ; en!ai^d the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectiial beii^. The mstory of literature, from the 
Invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesOng in 
the Mstory of man. To what purpose would the divine giiis of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of then' aehievO' 
ments should have more stability tJian could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man mighty 
GO fitr as posterity is concerned, be consideredlhe nobler localise the more 
permanent part of fiis being. The strnotnres which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable fo the laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
j^ea, while no monument would exist of his imnortal spirit; no recolleo. 
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tioQ Tcmsin of that wliich distinguishes him fi'om the inferior order u 
beings. -Ago would succeed to age wlttiout witnessing any ncceesioa ui 
tlie nelds of knowledge. Traditionary lore, like Ihe rajs of light, woulc, 
vaiT in its import aa it passed from hnnd to hand, and one generatjou 
could not be enxiehed by the aeguiations of its predeeessor. But Iha 
invention of letters has establishecl a chancery bj which the acqtiisitjona 
of one Hge have been handed down as a lieJi mheritan je to its successor ; 
while the later age, lilte the posterity of an ancient farailj, baa reyelled in 
tlie riches entiuled by its ancestors. Such are tlie effects of literature, 
considered only ns it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual facilities. . 

Kit there is another and a more interesting, because more important, 
view to be taken of its inflnence, as it operates on the moral nature of 
mankind. In the eoostraotion of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architoctnral convenleiice, in the pursuit of the objects of sensa 
'man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as hia corporeal 
powers are better adapted ta mechanical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the aiit, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
in the constmction of a habilaUon adapted to the respective exigencies of 
eadi. But thai operate by instinct, — las labors are the supiesUons irf 
necessity in conference wim inventive powers ; and it is a curious investi- 
gation to trace the gradations froiE destitnlJon to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and fi-om convenience to ease, and, in itj proper connexion, 
the moral influence af each npon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nanire, the magna- 
nimity asiaibed by some even of the present day, to Sic ancultivatcd states 
of society, are but the chimeras of prgndice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The liistiny of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that sucli mstancea are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded ; while 
in tiie improved forms of life, in those Bges when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and da; has dawned 
npon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and ia 
unnotirad, because it is uniavoi-ed by the advantages of contrast. 

Laws owe their permanency to their oonsis'tencj ; and their eonsi 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
Eoeiety, deduced from the operations of cause and effect upon the human 
mind. When history, ihereford; is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited riew of aodsty; and, hka all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which ^ve a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct ntterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a gmde to the 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is naiTow and circum- 
Rerlbed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innumer- 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literalijra to his attention, or is 
blind to the importance and value of leanjing 
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ExampU 2d of an Masay. 

The Pleasrav derived fi-om the Fine Arts, Sj the Artist aad Common Spettaior. 

The pieasnre derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating tliem ; for liiej address tiemselyes chiefly to the 
imagination and tlio sensibility. The mere pleosui'es of sense every man 
may feel ; bat those derived from inleUeet ana sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that Ihe artist feasts on his self- 
ci'eated treasurea, and lives on fancy's imagery, -whilst Ihe hieroglyphical 
daub of a, sign-ojunter would be mote attractive to the common apecialor 
than the hues of Titian, or ^e bold master-strokes of a Michael Angela 
TftstoJs a sentiment of tlie soul. It is a keen perception of thesubTune 
and beautiful in a^ and nature. United wiiJi genius, it even weates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects whidi exist, perhaps, 
but in tlio painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that ho might behold the beatified spirits of pairadise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as hia imagination viA obliged to snbilituto. 
How snblime most have been the vision which ptve (he object his im- 
fl^iuation soiight for I How intense ^le feeling which rtius transported 
him from eai-tu lo licaven 1 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight lo see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive anjjpliant, the conquering hero 1 Every 
touch adds so/nething to the sonls expression, till the enraptui'ed painter 
yields himself up to the delightful contemplation of hia new creation. " 1, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed CoiTcg^io, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Baphael ; " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feehngwhieh would, otheiwiae, have been chilled 
by the cold pressoi-e of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem bat do^erel rhyme. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on unccdtivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Beynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or nlusic, that may be siud, in Ore volgai 
sense, lo be natariilfy pleasing. Tasle, and a just diaeiimination, ate the 
results of edacation. The concertos of Sleibell and Clementi would be 
iareon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob," and " Yankee Doodle," nor would (he, admirer irf' " Punchinello," 
or " Jack the Giant Killer," be eiiraptiu'ed with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Beividere, or a Venus do Medida. 

That a sosceptibili^ and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happinoaa, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora " of Guido ? How 
rich, how snblune the fancy, which could produce so enchanang an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely 1 and how animated, how en- 
rapturol, the feelings of hun whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 

Srecialing them 1 Dupaty's soal meltfld at the view of Kaphael's "Incenifln 
el Borgo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptui-ed feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on snch a produc^on with 
(oial indifference is impossible. Apellcs's critic was a competent judge 
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of thcrepi-eaunlationofasa,ndal, and Molifere's old womivn could dediU 
upon the nature of qomic; humor ; but it is tho artist and connoisseur 
ftione, who can jndge, appreciate, and feel the lughest order of color, mo- 
dification, and expression. 

Tho pjrtriut paint«r also claims our attention and gralitode. He wlxo 
gives to ont weeping ejes the form of the beloved and departed fnend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its prt^resa to decay, and whose 
pencil immortidiies the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ; the 
6 lul-hreathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Atnes. _ 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, emce it 
Jiarms by so many vanous branches, and admits of sneh infinite variety 
if color and expression ; but let not flic " verba ai-donlia " of the poet be 
i-obbed of their honors. The lyre of a Mlton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworfli, can never breadie other than haiinouiouB sounds. Their 
words molt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color from 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors 1 Shall tho 
emanations of his fancy rfiine on liearta cold and dead to its cays 1 No ! 
Thi-ovlghthc tear of fcibility we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the -voice thaRi'embles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Kne Arts are so exquiate, both to 
tie artist aad spectator, it cannot he doubled that our sonrccs of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are matenally connected, fliere is no doubt. Horace observes : 



And could this spuit, this admiration of liie beautiful, be generonsly cul- 
tivated, the genius of onr soil might proudly ascend the summit of Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powmul stimulus to tulent j exhibitions 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a genera! taste, and to inspire a spint of emu- 
lation, hota which the most beneficial results may be antitapatcd. Let as 
not suffer the ariJals who now grace our shores ti> forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should bo. our pride and pleasure to bestow 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the LoniTe or the 
Vatican ; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much maybe expected. In the cabinets of 

Erivate individuals in our dtv, may be found productions sufficient (o 
irm a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to die liberahty and 
patronageof their possessors that wo look for such encouragement as shall 
stimukte the young artist to immortalise his name, and shed a lustre on 

Example 8d. 

The Senlatent of loyalty. 

Loyalty, in its primitive significfttion, implies fidelity to a king. Hence, 
a loyal subieot is one who promotes as far aa possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, wlio ttssisU in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of danger 
ia ever ready to defend tiie life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacnfioa 
himself for the good of his country. 

This eentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyze onr various 
leelings aud emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of love k onn o( 
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(he most powerful passions which natui-a has implaiitBd in tt.e breaft of 
niMn; it is the most powerPil, beoause, whan eioilcil dad fcinaieii, it bnnn 
with BO Mdor almost unqnenchable ; it wsrms and flpnra the whols man on 
ward towards the aoooinplishment of ito oMeot; impetuoos and Irrosiatibla, 
It oTeroomea all obstacles whieh rise befora it. 

_ The aentimentof Loyalty is one of tliB manifestations of this lorei sprini?. 
mg from tbat noble souroo, it flows onward till it meets the waters of^lhlr 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it \yill always 
iiid euilable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love : 
be must.have something to honor, respect, and admire ; aometbine usually 
higher aadnoblerthanhmiself! consequently, hi despotic countries honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
ina-ber station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, IS ontitlea lo this respect. 

In our own coontry, we venerate the wisdom and pmdence of our ances- 
tors, whoj^m ftaming the arUoles of onr constitution, provided for the good 
01 SQccaeduig generations ; end, at the present day, when we see a oifizen 
devotnig himself to the service of bis country wi:h that patriotic spirit 
whieh oharaoterized onr fathers, our affections are aroused, onr lips send 
forth his praise, we hail him as ttie defender of the Constitution, and the 
wholo nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England, recently, that loyalty, which for two preoedlng relgiis had 
been slmnbering, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to tiie throne. 

At the begmning of a new reign, the loyalty of a naUon is always openly 
ar.d warmly eshlbited. But on that occasion, there was something in the 
laot, tiiat their future sovereign was a voathful and accomplished queeu, 
which excited hi an unusual degree the hopes and Bympathies of the nation, 
rhey haUad her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal thnea, in the times of chivalry and flie Crusades, the 
kalgh^were disthignished for their loyalty to the ladies of tlie o 



.ys,the t5une and beaotyof the lady hispired her champion v 
and Btrenrth, and many a battle has been fought and many a i 
0, under this spirit-stirrmg influence of loyalty, 
-rere brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in 
1 first gave birth to loyalty, — loyaity,. vphioh taught devotion ( 
to those weak, f^r Tjehies, who but in beauty and gentlen 
sfence. " It raised lova above the passions of tlie bnite, ajiJ 
woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to entl 
islied barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to espand llki 
Jie aunshme, beautifled glory with generosity, and smoothed ev™ 
1 brow of war." But how have we degenerated? "The age of 
i gone ! never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
td sen, that proud submission, that dignified od^ience, that sub 



have no defence. " It raised lova above the passions of tlie bi-ute, ajiJ"by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enlhu 
Biasm, cruslied barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to espand like a 
flower to tlie aunshme, beautifled glory with generosity, and smoothed ev— 

themggedbi '- — " "- ■- °- ■"■ •- - 

chivalry is " " 

ordination of the heart which kept alive, even in servitude iteeif.'thn swr,, 
of an exalted freedom I " ■ i' ' 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatJy degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it Is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism. 
and will expire with that faith which gave it Ufe. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need only reflect, that 
loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best alTeoUona 
of tlie heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not lo be invaded 
with impanily, if is respected and honored by the old, and tha stories of iti 
riilor delight the young, and 
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UOLLEGE POEM. 



The I^easurea and Paim of !fc Student 

When envious time, with unrelenting hiinil, 
DissolTOS tlie union of aome litflo band, 
A band connected by those hallowed lies, 
That from the birih of leUored frieadship rise, 
Bach lingering soul, befbra the parting slgli. 
One moment waits, to view tlie years gone by; 
Memory still loves lo hover o'er the place, 
And all our pleasures and oui' pains i-etrttee. 

The Student ia Ihe subject of my song, 
Pew are his pleasures, — yet those few are strong. 
Not Che gay, transient moment of delight, 
Hot hamed transports felt but in their flight. 
Unlike aJI else, the Student's jojs endare, 
Intense, expansive, energetic, pure ; 
Whether o'er classic plains he !oves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or tlirongh the Mantuan grove,— 
■Whether, with sdentiSc eye, to trace 
The various modes of nnmbef, tiine, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenly tnith to rise. 
And penetrate the secrets of die skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can l^el, 
" it define, no uttcrarice reveal. 



Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the joys we boast, 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost^ 
Ad anxious tear on fills the Student's eye. 



And his breast heaves with many a stmreling sigh. 

Ks is the taslc, the long, long task, t^ explore 

Of eveiy ago the lumber and the lore. 

Need I describe his stm^les and bis strife, 

The thousand minor miseries of his life, 

How Apphcation, never-tiring niaid, 

Oft monrns an aching, of^ a dizzy head 1 

How the hard toil but slowly mokes its vraj, 

One word explahied, the labor of a day, — 

Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end, 

And there some paradox to comprehend 9 

Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning smsS, 

And there ten folios fmaght with none at all. 

Or view him meeting out with points and lines 

The land of dii^rams and mystic signs, 
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Where forms of spheres " being given " on a pla:ae, 

He must trsoaform and bend witiiu liis bruin. 

Or aa an author, lost in gloom profound, 

When some iiright thought demands a period ronnfl 

Pondering and polishing; ah, what avnu 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail i 

For see, produced 'mid many s, laboring groan, 

A sentence much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent at a rhyme, 

That waste of patience and that waste of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flonndera out one Ime, 

Begins the next, — there slops . 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister's grief. 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toii^ 
Forgets his pain 'mid recreation's smile. 
Have ^ou not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme, — - 
The winged tenants of some haanKd stream 
Peed eager, busy, by its pebbly side, 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide ! 
So the wise student ends hia busy day. 
Unbends hia mind, and throws his cares away. 
To boots where science reigns, and toil severe, 
Succeeds Ihe alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or h^ly in that hoar his taste might choose 
The easy wnrblings of the modem muse. 
Let me but paint him void of every care, 
rinng in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rapid eye along 
Glancoa and revela through fhe magic song ; 
Alternate airelis his breast with hopp and fear, 
Now bursts the unconacions iaugh,'ftow falls Uie pltyin; 
Tetmore; though lonely joys de bosom wai-m, 
PartJcipation heightens eveiy charm ; 
And shonld the luippy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he svriftly mn to diare 
Some favorila author with some favorite fair I 
There, as he cites those treasurea of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her freqnenfj keen remark 
Discerns the briUiant, or illumes the dark. 
And doubling much, scarce knows which most to admii 
The ci'itic's judgment, or the writer's fire. 
And reading often glances at that face, 
Where gently beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees eaidi passion in its turn prevail. 
Her looks the very echo of the tale j 
Sees fhe descending tear, the swelUng breast, 
When vice emits, or vntue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assnmes an aspect new. 
And virtue shares her retribution due, 
lie sees the grateful smile, tJi' nplifted pjb, 
20 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecstasy, — 
Say, can one eocial pleasure eqnal Ihia ' 

Yet Elill BTen. here imperfect is the bliss. 
For at ! how oft must awkward learning yieW 
To graceful dulness the uneiiual field 
Of gallantry ! What laJy can endure 
Tho Ehrug scholastic, or ihe bow demure t 
Csji the poor student hope tint heart to gain 
Which melts before the flatter of a cane 1 
Or, of two characters, whldi shall surpass. 
Where one consults his books, and one his glaM * 
Ye fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
"Tis yours lo effect the surest remedy; 
Ne'er should a fop the sacred bond remove 
Between the Aonian and the Paphiaa grove. 
Tis yours to strengthen, polish, and sconce 
The lustre of the mind's rich garniture ; 
This is the robe that lends you heavenly charms, 
And envy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will outvie 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indtdge my mnae,— 
'T [s friendship's self, — what cynic will refused 
0, 1 could tell how ofl her joys we 've shared, 
When mutual cares those inulua! jop endeared. 
How arm in arm we 've lingered throngh the viJe, 
Listening to many a time-Mguiling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil. 
We've found repose amid one common smile. 
Tee, I could toll, but O, the task how vain I 
'T would but ineroaso our fast approaehing pain ; 
The wun so thrilhftg to a student's heart, 
CoueJied in that talisman of woe, we part. 



XCI. 

DISSERTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to ill'aatrate 
a suhject, and the term is properly applied to performance!" 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principally employed on disputed points 
of literature aad science.* 
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The Buciont classics are elevatod to a rank: in the literatiiie of tlie 
iiorld, to which iheirinWinsic excellence cannot juElify their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, whicJi their most slremious supporters will not deny, 
but unwilliag to incnr the imputation which a deciaimer gainst daBsical 
feammg must d«seiTedly hazard among its admirerE, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce tliia elevation. 

The standard to which every one pi-imariiy refers whatlie e: 



ira to wnien eveiy one piimariiy n 
IS ttie measure of his twn power. That work is not admired whidi" he 
coold equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are talten into the comparison. 
Xbe barbarism m whicb the world was involved at tfie invivaJ of leaining, 
made the classics ^pear to its restorei-s in an unnatorallj strong and 
dazzling l^ht. Possessing iJiemselves few of the advantages of progres. 
sive improvement^ and destitute and ignorant of iJie rasoilrces of^the an- 
cient authors, they viewed thett woflts as the efforts rf Iranaceudent 
genins, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
muids comprehend. They applied themaalves to the examinatioii of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into uni'estr^ned admira- 
tion of aathots from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

AH who have since jnstly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concaiTcd in sentiments of gratitnde and rever 

For a great part of tie time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of sobolara have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaying 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excdling 
i!i what constitiited his chief oronly distinction. This was necessarily 
iJie case when litde other than classical letuTiing existed ; and it long con- 
tinued, like the respect fijr hereditary succession, from the habit of pay- 
ing honor to what oar predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong m favor of the classics, ffew ventured to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to presCTve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Be"arded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modern times, and being generaliv, 
by the nature of thetf subjects, better suited than most other books to tlie 
comprehension of the young, the claasict have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the swiolar, wlien in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied Hie most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and consatute the standard of intellectnal beauty aai excellenco. 
They have iinimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received ate moat lasting and most forcible. TTioy 
have been connected with the tenderast and most pleasing associations ; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the moi-e 
affecting recollections of the attention of instructors and kuidncss of pa- 
rents. Iho'e whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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dffv-oted JD these studies, and emplojcd to point out their beauties, and bi 
tfiriiet die yet nnformsd taste to fbaiy perception and just admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young imaging 
Kon took its earliest flights. The first Bcenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it aketclied, were amidst the classical vales of Ihessaly. iha 
first populfti' assemblies it regarded with inlei-est, wei'e those of Athens 
snd liome. The first battlea it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banncra of a Grecian or Eomao generaL Whenever, m after lile and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war, presented themselves, they broi^t back these uQprcssions, y/eyo re 
ferred to these esemplara, ana_ flie justice and elegance of description 
were determined by the comparison. , , 

To Ihia may ho added the undefined sense of the greatness of an oU 
-oct at first imperfectly comprehended, which contiiiuea to iSsplay beaaties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentiveij' it is conlera 
plated. This quality, common to every work of men^ must be partion 
larly exhibited in those, which, hke the claesics, are aofficienUy mtelhgiblo 
•o interest minds not yet adoquaW to their complete comprehension. 

I iusiit not on the respect that we pay t« antiquity; the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaie and sa-utiny of the prolane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as spealting the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissoived. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the fact lias not always been thua ; there vrere times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained the loga 
inea of ancient days. 7 . . .i. 

Inductive philosophy haa, Indeed, taught other precepts ; but to those 
iKnorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path whiOi 
&s philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek dassiia offered K. show 
ft pleasantor and far shorter way 10 universal science. Havmg once em- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with tidi- 
cole the pretensions of other books to oompeUlion wilh the vrorks ol such 
as eoniua has admitted to the secret coundls of nature. The works ot 
The Grecian philosopher oonstituio, indeed, but a small portion of the 
ciasmes. But how often are we, by onr admu'ation of a favonto onthor, 
ptenoBSessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs [ 

But philosophy cannot bonat herself; she is ailent and cootonplative 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophi 
.-al sdenoe forms tiie sohd distinction of modern times. Ambitious men 
luav use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. 11 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of tiie langu^e, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment b^v 
rousing tiie passions, and mil be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowledge they mil find in the clasaical reUos of the days of imagination 



ana enuiusiHaiu. _ . ^ , , , ^, 

But if tiiese relics contain more of Oie factions of a poeti^ age, ot the 
playful wanderings of the youth of human society^an of sober reasol. 
BDi thoughti'ul experience, why do they still deUgbt the wisest of our 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, ia immedialely wof 
by the manly and stiiking manner in which every thing is espressed 
■nuraghta are pursued with case as they present Uiemselves in langoi^full, 
fordbfe, and distinct We ascribe wholly to mtrmsic merit an excellence 
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omng, in a degree, to exteiTial circumstanceB. In a language that ha* 
been so roaiiy centm-iea wi-itlcn only, tho ideas connected with each word 
have become long since delerminately iixcd. The atlenlioo is not diverts 
ed by the numerous indistinct images with which every word of a living 
langaage ia necessarily associated ; nor is die mind liable to be misled by 
aUusiona to subjects foreign to the one in Tiow. The application of each 
wra-d i^pears slrilcingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a hving language it cannot be thus, Wliei'o pliilosophy mtist bor- 
row the gMb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that IS employed in the usual transactions < f business, and which 
must present many im^es that are low and disgosting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her i^miliaiity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and Ihe dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable tn the origmal of the ancient classics, cease to stdlce 
in a modem translation. They lose their simple enerey of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of senliraent, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original. 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe tlieir 
elevation. They are eslcemed as having assisted the first eflbrts of re 
Tiving iileratnte, and contributed to the highest distinc^on of modem 
scholars. They were Yenerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by theii connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are digniSed by a loity freedom from the 
imperfections of a tluctualing language, and from the analopes and asso 
dations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still conlJnueB lo be spoken. 



DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisitiou is a formal or sjstemafie inquiry into (uiy 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circuni- 
Btaneea that may elucidate truth. 

A. disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tenlL A dissertation may he more diffuse in its oharactei-, 
and consequently la generally protracted to a greater lengtli. 
A disquisition Hhould be diaracterized by ita unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly.fo the point ; wnile 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introduccQ 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, of ihc 
subject to be elucidated, 
29* 
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AN ETHICAL DISQUISITION. 



The strict Aiiplkation of Ma-at Eaks to the Polio/ of Stalet. 

We a!l hold to the strict oonfinemenl of indmduala by tlie rnles of 
morality; naaons are but assemblages of iniliiriiltials ; why, IhBn, should 
■Gates be exempt fmm these rules t 

Oar rnles of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as given 
by Jesos ChriBt ; he appears to have mode no distinodon between man 
eonaidBretl aa a single being, or regarded collectively, as existing in status. 
The spirit, if not ttie letter, of his sayings, is in favor of the universal 
application of these prindples j and it becomes fill, "irtio dispute this im)- 
eition, to take upon tJiemselves the onus pn^iandi. Let us spenii a few 
moments in the snrvey of their olijections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of the interest at staka 
justifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, tJie open- 
lEg of ambassadors' letters, and many other honorable exploits. This 
tatcrest is the welfare of the comraiuaty in worldly, matters. Can it he 
obtained by diicanery ? Kol in the laognage of a most eloquent writer, 
" peiBonaL and national morality, ever one and the same, dictate the same 
measures under the same circmnslances." 

Moreover, Ihe opponents say, that expediency ccquircs the deception 
commonly practised in national afiMrs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system, " Let those laugh that win ! " bnt remember tliat derision is 
no proof of the validity rf one position, or the fallacy of anollier. Long 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could bettei' frame regulations for the fntnre, than he who 
holds etemitv within his grasp ; let as, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake off the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the mfloence of Christianity is combined w*th that of 
philosophy, no system of policy can be perfect. 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and allJiongb the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
affoi'ds the testimony of the most powerful princes, that its object was 
just. Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived frcnii 
a strict applioalion of these rules ; time will only allow ns to touch upon 
some of the most impcfftant, and point out their infinenoe upon our eon 

"Hie laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as Ihey 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and ivae foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
framhis obligation to attend to the inferests of his fellow-man; on the 
tontraiy, his especial comriiand was, " Do nnto others as ye would thai 
men should do nnto you." If this precept were obseiTed in all the laws, 
ns shonld no longer see kings oppi-essing their subjects, or men of ont- 
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Jlrinion rising to crash tliose of an opposite, in defiance of eveiy prind 
pie implanted in the human bi-cost. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which wonld fain do right, bul' 
overdoes in its eagerness ; men actuated by it do not wait t« see if tlieit 
fellow-men fully eomprehend tliem, or their object This is not tlie spirit 
of trufi morality, which iniikes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
leads the good man to consider not mei'ety his own beneitt, bat also to 
relicre, as for as possible, the situation of the poorer classes ; he wonld 
eecnre their earthly happiness by the only sore means, linn and salntaiy 
laws. In these timesitbecomeseverymanlo consider, that his inflnenee 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, the 
cart was dragged from the miryshn^h. Fortictdiirly in this eonntrf, 
where the poorest has an equal interest with the most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary fiDr aU to cooperate for the eupport of right views in regard to the 
poiver of laws otbt the gOTemed. . We have 3ius briefly adverted to the 
policy to he exerted by the state towards its own subjects ; there is yet 
another point of view, the connexion exis^ng between different govern 

In the first place, nations may be regarded as having the same feelings 
towards one another with individuak. The chicanery and fitmd, prac- 
tised by states towai'ds each other, has already been adverted to ; but 
after a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter is 
^ain forced upon onr attention. Not only are tliese practices opposed 
to all morality, bat they would not be tolerated between individuals; 
and the m^i whose suspidon induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntarly given to another, would be ^ected from Ibe 
lowest society. 

In the whole system of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
so unsetded as the rules for the construction ol*^ treaties, and yet the way 
seems dear. A trea^ is ndther more nor less than a promise between 
wo or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a i>ody have no higher interests than they have as individ- 
naJs ; each member of sodetj is anxious on!y for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral reiles. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policy to say, it would not succeed ; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe perfect success would crown 
the effort; t^e old reasons are vain and futile; let something new bo 
tried : not a diplomatic, bnt a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice, when this system of things is adopted, wai's will be abol- 
ished; in She beautiful language of the prophet, "Men will tnm their 
Bwords into ploughshares and Hi«r spears into pruning-hooks, and leam 
war no more." These prindples, properly carried ont, would check the 
boundless ambition of mankuid, and remove those petP? jealousies which 
commonly give rise to the wanton destmction of Giod's creation ; the 
poet coald no longer exclaim with truth, " Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds ; men only disagree of creatures rational." 

The common origin of war is from the metonded or real infringement of 
B treaty. How can this be remedied ^ Ilrst, by being careful hefoie a 
treaty is fiirmed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the ease, 
when one has been broken. A man of sonnd common sense, guided by 
B Ottistian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that will endure, 
than the wily diplomatist, whose aim is moidy to make as much money 
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as ho :aii for his coantrj', regardlesa of the injuries he may_ commit 
Snch i luan acts fov a. nation as he does for himself ; he entries into proo- 
tiai the precept, " Love thy neighbor as thyself." Many wriMrs naxe 
touched upon war, and mneh has been said, both for and against it ; 
tlioEe of the present day are, however, generally opposed ; and the Coq- 
greES of Nations, which, but a few Tears since, was ridiculed as an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fanatics, is already occupying ths 
attention of the ndsest li^islators throughout the world. 

What a blissful stale of things, when all nations shall be at peace ! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest I 
This shall be Iho consequence, and not the cause of the ouiversal sp*cad 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly favor- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated; let us then hasten the perijid, and not rest 
in tlie work of wett-aoins;, till all tribes and nations shall be hroi^bt to 
know their God, and his law. Onward '. should then he tiie cry of every 
moral man ; our ^me of action here is bat short at the most, yet niurli 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's hnppiness wiUun 
his grasp, is too indolent to put forth his hand for if No ' Uiat man is 
unworthy the name of renubhcan, whoso sole ami i^ jelf who regards 
....,., ^,,_,.S .,...._., .'- --|],l 

oduction of mc 

The eyper m 

I in the risk, if there 

nee and our God, K 



A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject by argument, 1» 
ciear it of difficulties, aad to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, wh6 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 



'e of several kinds, such as philosophical, litonxiy, politi- 
cal, or moral, according lo the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and delibcradvo, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose; 
ftia cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit fram tbem, al- 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a coJhsiou of seu' 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION. 



On the Expediency of mokiwi A<4horship a Pivfeision. 

In modem <^vili7:ed commnDities, a certain opmiou or maxim is often 
prevalent, which, would we stiip it of the shioud of eonceil and the gli^ 
ter of cant, would appear nnwavraotable prejudice. Of thig description 
js the olgection so constantlT urged Egiuast (he profession of the auflior- 
a man whom few will call fiidr brother, the laughing-fllodc of the mer- 
chant's deii, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's ojiii. Tho broker 
seldom meets him on tho exchange ; tho nsnrer never chaffers with him 
on tlie mart; the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shonlders at hia 

Eispecfs ; tlie schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by Mm in 
coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
the fair hand withheld by one who can never bo the wife of an au- 
thor! This ptejndiee which I describe, was once common throiighout tlie 
oM world ; now it is parSoolarly confined to America. Still evcrywhei'e 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler 
The author's garret has long smce passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow has become tho escutcheon of lus fkmily. His povei-ty is a kind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. 1 am 
aware, that I shall not speaJi agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hew me ; let us, however, esamino iairly some of*^ Qm errors which liavo 
kdpcople to think authorship unprofitahle and inexpedient. 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and inlellocfaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel! To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
^le best producer ; nnless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant. Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom they censure ; let them learn, that there possiblj may be 
higher motives of action dian gold or silver, — loftiei" contemplations 
than those of the conntoDg-house or factory ! And, although this is - 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them Ihank God, 
Uiat there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but ft» whose specnlations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
righted cavillers wonld be as Ufeless as flie clods on whidi they tread ! 
Coleridge says, witii Sie enthusiasm of a genius, — "I expect neither profit 
Eor general feme by m^ writings, and I consider myself as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetrj has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and rcfin^ 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the haMi 
of wishing to discover tJie tpod and the beavtifd in iQl tliat meets and sur- 
rounds me-" Urge sucli a man, if you can, to convert his " Christaotl '■ 
into an interest-tahio, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall <^ 
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Wo of Af.ierica cowplain, that we hare no established litcratite ; awl 
nntil more among vs aie willing to devote themselves to the cause of Tit 
erature, wo must be content to reflect the hterarj splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modern days, some of th« 
fairest croaturea of love, and poetry, and roBumee, belong to America, 
bnt Ihey are not very nnmevona, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, lika 
the poor author's garment, which was, " a cap by nisXt, a stodiing all tha 
day, poars forth his strain after eompleting the routine of a pleader at 
the bar, a bank olScer, or political editor I Among the respectable and 
vitally important eares of professional life, literatui'e has a poor ehanc« 
of cncoun^ment; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
having nothing to do wifli the Krief or the disseoting knife. 

" This is the language," says the objector, " of romantic folly ; we mnst 
lire, so let ua labor for the readiest recompense ; intellect will not Sim- 
port life, nor secure comfoi-t." Such aa one, be it observed, mistakes me 
Bmbitjon of the literaiy man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
tomelliing infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chalterton was driven to despair, and Otwa; died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one snblime 
eoncepijon, or erased from his wriUngs one maxim of sound morality, to 
g^u the wealth of the princes who n^locl^d him I A lying ttjuibstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of tlieii time, — their memorials are, 
" Tbe Desertfid Viih^e," and " "Venice Prosei'ved.'' 

I BID not advocating that sicMy, sentimental, " lovti-iu-a-cotlage " kind 
of doctrine, which leaches, that mind is aliove ordinaiy necessiUes, and 
lliat the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and l^at it shonld speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men wnose wants are not extravagant, but atttunable and 
rained, will meet with support The hnman powers are unfairly and 
unprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects; and this 
truth should be better known in America. Tbe lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has (he physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and yon injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, (he importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of tliat 
which adorns England. " MBt those, he will find, who tinited two or 
three occupations I Goldsmith was a profossional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor I Scott never fignied at the bsr, and Sha^peare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to Qod's work 
their conclosions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a dislinciaon nwely snfBdeutly observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; he who wotdd instinct others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar willi uie wildest 
speonlations. In Ameiica, and everywhere else, we want a race of thiijt- 
ers; men who will Iteep aloof fi-om the eddy, which dran-s m politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
bng meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor ; they 
bnt represent long previous mental action. The silence of the stndy is 
to mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to theu' race only in one capadty; 
theanthor, by enlarged views of life, and illustrations of moral truth, maj 
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Be B great reformer. Viee has long enongii nm riot ; let tlie antlior, Ey 
moulding passion to hia will, make it of service to his vace ! Is te a phi- 
losopher, — file wonders of the past, end the mysteries of the future, Bre his 
province. Is he a poet, — the freshness of naturo, the fiur holinesB of wo- 
man, and the parity of trnth, urge hint to a life of thought and meiUta- 
tion. His iaflaence spreads light al)out him; his pursiuts soften his 
nature; he hives morehearljlr what is lovely, sjid is more ready to pity 
what is frail. Tlie world says truly, he is poor; but what is that i^overtj 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an iuberilance 



ITie Expedimy of viaJang Authorship a Pi-ofess. 



find only here and there a solitaly inalanee of well-requited endeavors; 
and tf, at the present day, it is not as formerly qnite true, that the idea of 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure garret, 
it is not bsianso his reward is liberal, or in any degree propordoued to 
nis merits. IndivlduHl instances may, indeed, be brought up, to prove 
(he sacccss which sometimes attends literary pursuits ; but for every one 
that could be cited, who had basked in the snnshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed tlie smiles of the ^at and good among his contemporaries, we 
could marshal a hnndrcd of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indilfereuee and n^lect; whose only re'.ompenae 
has been the tribute p^d to their memory and writings in after limes. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that haa generally attended 
the labors ofthe anlior, we are jusliiied in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themsalves to the cause of 
truth and lileratare, and relying on the gratitade and favor of the public 
for support 1 It is nseless to say what shoiM be the reward of the author, 
and Xa speak of the dignity and importance of the part whidi he sustains 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what ha> been Sie 
requitd of his labors. It is uDon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And vrith these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences lo literature, if its existent* and progress depend upon tQie exer- 
tions of disappointed and ill-roqullcd genius "i Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to ^le pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supp<«ii^, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first atlempts ai 
authorship are .nnsuccesslnl. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted ; the world looks 
upon him with indifference; a rival re^rds hua with contempt; and tht 
sharp and cold words of the crido ring in his ear the knell of his first lifr 
eraiT offspring, ii lie acquiesces in ttie decision of his judges, it is onlj 
Bonfeswilg his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that timi 
«lone cmi pronounce the tmo dedsion npon his wKlings, there is jet ni 
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resort for him, if be ivonM obt^n support from thn profession wMch lit 
has chosen, but to conform his .writings to the popular taste. I'oUow thai 
man to his closet, and witneas the struggies of his mind, the contest he- 
twecn Inclmation and interest. The one prompls him to follow Ms own 
genius ; to nttor the dictates of his oivn feelings, to he Irue to his own 
nature. The other stomly requites him to bow to the oritita, to yield to 
the decision of the public, and in future to lower fus aspu'ationa. It n 
hem that we would most deprecate the evils of mating autliorsMp a pro 
fession; that we would warn the yoong aspiraat forliterajT disSncSon, 
with means inodeqnata W his support, against trusting to the oncertain 
reward of his eserljons, unless he is willing lo degrade his genius, and 
substitute for his oivn taste and inclinations, those of the capiieiooB and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying apon the a™is of author- 
ship, he looks lo another profession for the means of sub^stence, the 
thonghts of his leisnre moments may be ^ven to the world, without be 
ii^ tasMonod and moulded by the opinioni of other men. How can we 
expect one to presecve his individofiity as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his intereala, his only means of support. He lha,t does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence; nor can the author, who writes mainly with s, view 
to his own Buppoi-t, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of tmlii and letters. 

Nor is lliisall. When an author has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
andhas taken up the (mrfc of writing to suit the public taa*e ; whose desire 
is to writo_ what may be popular; tlie kindred desire soon manifests itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of Ills works. NamM are 
not wajitiagloprove, that this hasoften been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the moat distinguished authors. We witness it in the thonsand 
ephemeral productions,! that appear but to attract the public curiosily 
for a moment, and then ^ye way to works as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, "that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other end worse consequences ; and tliat a person who sends away 
through lie pen and the press every thonght, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, liave sent all away, and will become a mere 
jonmejman of the printing pffice, a compositor ! '' Tlie cause of htor- 
ature is the caose of truth, and 'it would be as nnnecessaiy as unwise 
to trost it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
so far as Ihey coincided with then' own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henty, that 
"we need an order of men of lofty intellectnal endowment, an intel- 
tectual high priesthood standing wilhin the inner veil of tho tem- 
ple of truth, reverently watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelaljons, and giving them oat to the tower ministers at the altar; " 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers mnst become tho ser- 
vants and dejiendents of the multitude, whom it is their groat office to 
and direct, their power and their usefnlncss are at an end. The 

of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once he 

draecrated an^ everthrown, than become the sonctuaiy of hypocH*T 
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J^xample. 

A LITER AKT 



The Merits of tU Hislones of Bane mid L gard. 
Falsa opinions in morality, or miataken no m ph h are nof an 
?S"n> \^.^1^-^^' "^. "'^ "■•^'^ "'i^'^P «^ n'a'"' historian. 

"Jinllrasaddlctuajunu-euiTerbamagistri'f h uld De he m of ayerv 
honest historian J be hia parly in the right wr ng, h la to state "tl* 
Erath, the -whole tmth, and nothmg bnl ie truth." Yot there is no o3l 
who has Kreaier indnoements to misrapresentatims than die historian, 
f-arty feehngs wIU lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apoIoKize 
lor tiie meaaures of hia friends, bat to exaggerate the misoondnct of his ad 
versanes, and sttnbute every act of theira to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have tha good fortune to be of no political party.yet the animosi. 
Mes oe the church are no lass bitter tlian those of the state, and theological 
MuDiQes are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
taat the voice of its own parHaans is, without doubt, the voice of Ood. 

Almost evaiy historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the ensmies of all religion, have 
too oiton niB^e their writings the diannel of then: infidelity, and thrown 
out then- doubt^and msmuaiions on every opportunity. Hume, again, waa 
led away by his love ofkmga; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
pfpassiveobedienceand the divine right of kings 1 ton much of amonaiuh- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which affiwed in the breasts of Hampden and 
&ydney ; he conseouently views witS apathy every attempt of the people lo 
be tVee, and considers svary assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
royal prerogalivB. ^ 

. /"Sj"'^ l?.^";' IJng»i'l free from bhima! indeed, we feni' that he has 
TthoUy forfbitad the character of an honest historian: he has eiTed and 
F"?,?^!?^?; ^"^ "^L* '^J' '''"" '™ ParticHhu- religion. Educated in fha 
Jtdth of the Eomish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reveranoB 
for her institntiona ; a priest M her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely heliev- 
ing in the dootriues which he teaches, he must feel a desu^ to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
hun too tiu-; he seems to thmk hunaelf pledged to support, not onlv het 
doctaes, but the means she has used to estena these doctrines, and uphold 
hertemporaJ as 1^ as her spiritual anltcrit)'! every thine in the farthest 
T?^ related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacrefand mviolable, 
and the Popish miraolas, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
pow^r Plot, are as, much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub. 
stantiation and the mfaJtibility of tha Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his Mih, and induce men to 
look with more chanty upon tlia doctrines of hia sect, furnished any motive 
to Ur. Lingard for wntmg his history, he has entirely failed of his object bv 
grasping B.t too much; he has lost the whole, ho has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ndicule and attajifcs of hia adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince man of their tralh, although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we shonld 
h rr.r,^^., ..i -I,;, D„i .„.,._ L, eapn^gg ^g cause of 
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ing. People 

consoieucea. It ia idle now to tall a mnn, that if 

to Bssassinate his neigtbor, becaoBa te will not hear raasa, bow to Uie host, 

and aoknowledge the I'opB as Ms sphitnid fathec. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to esalt the merita of those of hi» 
own sect, aud to speak in terms of it^ditference, if cot of dispara^menl, of 
every dietingnished protestanti. While Cardinal Pole Is the subject of the 
hioheat enOOmiiuuB, Archbishop Ciaumar is passed as ti man of but littla 
b^iite, ^d less strength of characlar. While lie in a manner defends the 
oruellJea of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the character of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smithfisld and the pile; of Bidley 
aod La^mer, Hooper and Crsuuner are extinguished, ha complojus of the 
rastrainta, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magnifies every indiscretion of 
Iha unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her cheractei 
with the blackest infamy, he estola the virtues and conceals the vices of 
Slary Stuart, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only apologj 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Ungard's Itiatory, either of original 



id daap and eitensive research, whicS he claims, or of beauty of style 
■leasing narratiou, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will uyno means makeup for tha manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and the constant prejudica against tha Fi'Oteatant faith, which prevail 
throDgh the whole work. It will never be a popular historj? j it may ha 
read and admired at St. Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in tha library 
of the scholar, but never, Uke Hume, in every parlor, and In the hands of 

When the hiatorlan strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere v/tA 
■^ Sctiou, inheriting all tha dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us lika the one, nor amuse 
us like tha other. Facts misrepresented, however thay may ba skilfully 

mlaptedto oar particular p----^' -" -' - ..- i^-- .l. fl.^....j — 

trait, which may gratify oi 
coloring, but can never inspire u; 



iwts misrepresented, however thay may ba skilfully 
mlar prejudices, will always ba hke the flattered por 
.tjfy our v^itj-j or please us by the escellenoe of the 
:r inspire us with that interest that truth alone can 



0¥ A DELIBEKATIVK DISCUSSION. 



^jig iJie Strength of Goi^emment." 



The opinion that to strength of 



as far beyond the 
standing, and, when rightly 

Bnt I do very much doubt the C( . ._ . , .. . ,._..., 

of that pcrvirsiott of it, which teaches that the strength of a ^vemment 
■ " ■ LShing the enei^ies of tha people, and contjuuing them in a 
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Itrength of govermnent For, lot u« supposo the exiBtanoe of snch a state 
of thiiigs as lias juBt been alliiilBil U Let us supposa n peopla iiwolTcd ic 
S-barbnnsm the roost complete and gloomy that tlie woria evec knew ■ and 
that they are ruled with a despotUm, compared with which the Ottoman 
(lespotium of Uie present day is very liberty. I allow, that 60 long as they 
can ha continued in s state of such miserable shwery and daritnass, so 
lOQg will the govai-nraent stand, and stand firmly. But who will an'fewer foe 
It, tiiat Iha light shall never hreak in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse from this moral lediarey ? Who is there that dares affirm aal 
this Samson, though now hlinded, and Biiom of his strength oppressed, 
moofcad, insulted, will not at soma future pei'lod, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energiea, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house,— set a spy over every man's actions ; but tell me, of what effect 
■will your guards and your spies he in restraining Hie current of men's 
thoughts ? Were they possessed of no other means of comiqg to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstanoa that there are in the oommimitv those 
who do not feel these wrongs, {the ministers of despotJBia,) this very oircnm 
jtance, I sav, would inevilably, though it may he slowly, miso in tha minds 
ef the people reflections on then' own condition as compared with that of 
thctt rulers. It wiK then be but a short process for them to begin t« desire 
better tnings; and everyone at aU conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to deshfl in earnest, it is not lone ere 
they make an etfort to possess themselves of the objacl of their wishes. A 
'spirit of insuhoi-dioaljon has thus ansan; and now tell me, student of his 
toiy, tell me, poliHoian, where will it end ? Lat tyranny, and the ilhbecal 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. All the experience of 
all ages shows full well, that whan a people mo once roused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful tlian man can tell of, ara requhwl to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there he any need of examples in proof of what I have advauced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which caqnired the best blood of 
Prance to wash away the illiberal principles whichhad hitherto swayed tha 
throne,— to (he free states of North America, who owe thek independance 
to tha hUnd and narrow policy which had actnated the British monai'ohy 
ever since the days of the firBt James,— to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the DardanalleB, of tliose who ones spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond tha farthest stretohcf the Caticaaian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe i but whose oppressive and impolitic principias 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced anil despised 
lace, with a wealt and irresolute govemment, into a comer of the earth a 
tamble mcnunient to all naUons of the insuflSoienoy of intolerance for Lie 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidalile springs of ruin, I believe that principles, the opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength and stabiUtv 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some shape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be wilhng subjeots of a power whose constant aim 
was to opptess and restrani their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstract their interest, and to hmder theu: advancement in moral and 
intellectnaJ improvementi or, to suppose that they would hsoome willing 
inatmmeuts of deatmction to a government, which, keeping pace wiih thr 
progress of civilizatjou, and tha spirit of the age, would secure to them 
"""' privilege, in as high a degree as would ba possible for them to enjoy, 



erai 



deny the very ciroumstanca which has j__. 

mted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So fit 
— Qvertnraing the government, thair main solicitude, unless thei 
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■o the mitaDa of supporting it in ils fullest 
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eHdeayor to wrest it from (ham. 

It is, in fact, bnt tlio futile imaginings of a dlsordarod brain, wliloh sea il 
llie effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolntlon of 
government. For what rao liberal principles but a clisposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of unproTement whloh I3 constantly going on among men V 
And, can any one, in his sober Beaaea, aver that good goTeraraent and 
general civilization are things so entirely incompatible, that the one cannol 
be enjoyed but at the expense of the other ? that vigor and stability in 
national conncils are ever, from their very nalure, inoonsislsnt witli the 
progress of the muid ? That if men insist on movhig onward in the march 
of mtellaot, they must be content to BacriGoB to this object every thing hka 
a firm and weli-reptilated state administratioa ? And so, on the contrary, 
if they wish to be preserved from eonslant anarchy and olvil contention, 
Ihfly must be satiBflad to rem^n in barbarism and degradation ? Snoh doc- 
trines are too monstmns to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I delV any 
one to deny that they are the dootrines of fhose who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government. For myself, 
ware snoh my belief I would utterly discard (OT alleglanoa to society. 1 
would bataka myself to the obscurest comer of the earth ; and Hiere, dwell 
log aloof from the world, and inaooessible to any of my race, I would prose 
.nte the ooltura of my understanding and my heart by myself, and undis 
tnrbed by that connesion with my species, which would, acoordmg to 
these dootrines, involve my mind in ignorance a,nd darkness. My name 
should ha no more known among all mankind. I would hva alone i and 
none other shonld rule over ma than the Almighty. 



••Zdberal Primiplei as affecting t!ie Strenifih of Goventmaa." 

That the rights wliioli nature has bBslowed upon man may be nrotacted 
and enjoved, ha iinds it necessnrv to subject himself to laws, and to pari 
with sonie portion of his original freedom, for tho maintanance oftherighta 
and freedom of his feUow-men. The social system, ot which he is a memben 
entitles him to other ririits, withouf which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which socKly was formed are not obtiunad. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of nature and 
of sodety. They are the principlae which conduce to tha happuiesa and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writerH,_Bnd 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect hi weakening govCTiiment. 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Tliough history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sam-ilioe his just rights, when tha possession of thom will not m|nro 
others, he baa unfortunately seldom reslrained himself from abusing as soon 
es he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects hunself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. ^ ,.t , ■ 1 

It Is in their liability to abuse, that the great danger of hbeval prmcipica 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken aeninsl 
their evils. 'Hiey are liEdile to be carried to excass. To establisli thf 
proper security ami to mni-k oat the proper limits for thnm, s'cm almost 
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it oompauions of liberty, continuall)^ diatnieting and ei 
ent. Tiiey soon exerWd thair pemioions influence 



£ena began ti} enjoy Uiat liberal prmoiple, whl^h rendered Ihe voice of the 
ople the law by which they were to be goTemad. That free principla 
ifch declared the proud patrioiims and humble plabeians of Koma equal, 
d gave the latter the enjoyment of public yffioea in company wiUi the 



of tranquillity was bnt e 
opprsssion of ambidoua e 



ength of govsri 
irt, and ttat the tumults of- the p 
■■■ fed. Syllawasthi 



The principal cause of the fall of th 
to the excess of power which the favi 
nnworth? hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reiisOQ be asfceit whether that power will content thorn { 
whetherit will not ba intentionally abused, or imprndenllyeKorciBBd? 

They ai'e forgetful of the relation in which th^ stand to each other ; of 
tlie responsibihty tmder which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of oiuih individual enable hini 
to render, they too readily socrifloe Iha good of the public to their own par- 
tiaUty for some flattering demagogue. They are not BBusible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are ful^ 
aware that ttey possess power, and will misapply their possassion to gratify 
Ihemselves, at the aspanse of the publio safety, and the pubho happmesa. 
Such is the abuse of the right of suffrage, an abuse to which the privilege la 
always exposed, however well informed the jiamile may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is m thak power to confer. _ 

We need not examine ancient history, and the miperfeot constitutions of 
old BO'ernments, to be convinced that tvee principles will be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same intbrmation. WUl not our 
own days teach ns the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one of om' own writers, "Its freedom will Be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischief, that has spoiled Iha temper of our 
■ibCTly, and may shorten ita fife." . . , , ^ „ 

Another effect to be foajed from liberal prineiplaa, is a want of respect 
towarda those who make and administer the laws. If the people ore, 
dhflcUy or indirectly, the makers of the lawB,do they the more willinglv 
submit to theml "Hie mapstratea whom they have oreatad, they wiU look 
upon as their equals, but equality may be foi^tten by the magistratoa 
lliey will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wil 
arise opposMou of party to party, and oppression of the one by the otlier 
The purposes of govamment are forgotten, while each looks with jealousj 
npon his opponent. There is none of that feelhig of awe and reverend 
wlidi the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a tlicone 
of whose oppreasion it is dangerous to complain, and the anoceas of resist 
anco donbtiul. . , . . 

It is the foundaHon of the poUHoal theory of ft distmguiahad writer, thai 
honor is the anpport of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and ynrtue of « 
repnbUo. The strongest gpveramanta place their security in principlai 
which awe or captivate flieir subjecta. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows dowif 
tlie victims of ienoranoa witli fear and Wambling, who hardly dare to knou 
that nature hasTjestowad upon them faculties and rights, i-'""'- •"-" "■■■■'• 
for their happiness, or the strongth of government is derlvei 

30* 
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BubmiBsion. We may, then, mt, tliougli in a different sense from the ori^i 
nal, "AmuBement is tto hnppiness of [hoaa who cnnnot think." But in 
what does Ihe ati'engfti of liberal government! oonsist? In somethmg of far 
higher nnthority than the will of any mortiJ ; in something moro ennobling 
(ban all other honor ; in the only true divine right of si>ver9iguty, the rirtue 
of the people. 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which Is more to be desired 
than expected? It is little to the honor of human nature that the prinoiple 
of fem has been found to have a more powerful influence than lie pEiucipla 
of virtue. Suoh has been the case ; and ILheral priooiplea, trom the wani 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too oflen produced effeoH 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be benefcial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless there is Uiat 
degree of intelleotual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not juattSod in expacthig. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
leamine among a people withont liberal i^inoiples to encourage and support 
them. Some portion of freedom ia certaiuly necessary before virtue can ba 
expected to display herself, and exert lier influence openly, and before Ihe 
miiid can exercise to advantage the faoultiea with which it is gifted. But 
doea it follow that this liberty will always reform e. oommnnitT ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people Is 
prepared for fliem, and then, while they produce not the happmess which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy m- oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtne are required for the 
protection of liberty. Bat, when fnw principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtac may not be secured, may not be pre 
served. AQ the effect which fear has over the mmd is removed, and the 
faculljes are loused to life and exerlion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs, 'io escape from the terror of despoUsm, 
isablessing; but there is danger of the slaveir of vice. Virtue is, mdeod, 
encouraged by liberty to come forward to the light, and to exercise herself 
for liie beneflt ot man ; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert its corcupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate temiinaUons of many revolntion^ In favor of hberty, are 
to be fonnd in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, who 
are consequently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, men, liberal principles have been so constantly abused, unless tlia 
people ai-e, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the cheeks provided agaiuat the abuse of power in the separate 
deportments of government; not to the agreeable, though poisonous prin 
ciples of libeity, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
ii}>iuiiBt th«ii il^igirous eSecta. 
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DISPUTATIOKS. 



Disputations are exercises in which parties reason in op- 
(Hteition to each other on some question proposed. They are 
verhal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As hterary esereises, they are principally of two kinds, Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophic^ Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations ftre those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

Example 1. 

OP A FORENSIC DIsrUTATION. 



Palile and snperelition form so laige a part of (he ground-work of an- 
cisiit poetry, and are so intjmntely connected with tlmt of all siiccesdin^ 



^ _ a paitia! iiiTestigation of this subject might lead ui 
roneous condoeions. From the bare conaideratioa of this fact, we might 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispenaable to tlie produodon of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine Its progress to a certain period in tne dviliiation of the world. We 
might as vfell, howerer, consider the dross as a constituent of the vii^in 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetiy 
were essential lo the divine art. 
Homer lias left a monnment of genius which will he read and admired 



by remote ages yet to come; bnt will it be looked apon as 

prodi^es of foriner times, the history of wliich alone remains to tlioia, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart J Will, thoo, 
his poetry be Tiewcd as the produelJon of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but m those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
befbretheincreasingfeht of civilization 1 or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fonntaias to wMdi poateiity can tiioe 
Iho ma^ficent stream, which, in their l^, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society 1 Yet the 
idea that snperstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of aiiy great progress in the art. 
Since error must gradiiallj disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superst^lJon must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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influence, it follows, Uial poetry rauat, soma ilaT. in the progi'ess of tLe 
world, be aeon in the decline. The possibility of this, we shonld be ni, 
willing for a moment to admit. Pootiy is not the peculiar charartniiatii 
of B rude and imperfect stale of sodety ; it ia not a phint which can thrive 
only in the soil of ignorance ; on tlie contrary, an ait, which I do not aaV; 
keeps pace with the improveniont of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it; to bo, a,? it were, man's Guide to indefinite adTanoentenl. In proof of 
oar position, we need only relet to the elevating inauenco of poeto' itself 
an inlluence admitted by all, and one which eveir breast has more or leas 
expoiienced. The poe^s influence is through the feehngs, and, aa man 
kind in their nature have been, and always will bo, essentially the same 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to me sensibiii 
ties uud affections of his fellow-men; when he touches the stiwa of hi; 
lyi'e, it is only to produce those notes ivilh which every bosom mrobs a 
aulaon. It becoraea, then, an cnsy task for him to instruct and to devate, ta 
call man away from Ae ^sorbing influence of worhlly passiona and pur- 



... „ ....St snecessful ii 
ishing tl\e power and will in his fcllow-m 
his works. 
The poet's peeuliar liberty and privileg 

agination; a liberty allowed by every oi... — , — ., - , 

for liction, tiiough its legitJmata object be truth. Popular superatiUona, 
therefore, aiford an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are poputo. superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantHsies of the poet's own brdn 1 It is asserWd by some 
wiitecs, that the Greeks wcie indebted for their mytliology to the wiitmgs 
of Heaiod and Homov ; that their religions notions were vi^ne and nn- 
sottlod until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worahip. Indeed, we may safelj beheve, that a gieat proportion, 
if not most ofthe snpcrs^tions, which have prevailed in tiio world, have 
sprung into emstence at the poet's calhng When this is not the ciise, 
Ihoy owe their origin to the disordered luingmation of some less-gifted 
mind. 'Evow. the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, be can no longer reeeii e inspiration, when the float 
ini' visions of superstition no longer sUiTound Ihem, when belief in that 
wlTich ignorance, or Ae fancy of former poets has generated, has been 
resigned for moi-e rationnl opmions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
senflment. Boes the floiver which has blossomed and faded ft-om the 
d-ealion become destitate, in the poefs eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause ha cannot credit the ima^native belief of andent bards, that Flora 
has it in h'ec care, while flie sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched bj 
the nud-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet s 
thought, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
fether Neptune 1 Sucli, and like notions, wore the theme of ancient poets 
and flieir ciuntrymen gave wilhng cr&ieflce to their tales. The modern 
bard nuKht as vrell stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as bring 
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inlo Ills lines the dreams of heathen mythologj. Yet he is not oircum- 
ocribed by narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 

'^T^eTue .. . „, 

talion of his predecessor. It is his offline and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a noveJ and intecesUng view ; to shed opou it new iieht, and inyeat 
It witb addition^ attractions. If we admit this, we need hare no appre- 
hensions amt ^e muse wUl be invoked in viun, thoagh she may not he 
courted, as in former davs. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as wa would 
not limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
they may have reached in. fonnor times, so we would not drcumsciibe the 



■' Good sf 

le who had learned tfl analyze with exactness the feelin^of the poet, 
jjci. as see how well examination jnstifles the definition. Wi- may con. 
sider the subject under two heads: — 1st. Do superstition and enliglitonoci 
opioion nnited promote poetical literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
ctf bdng thus united, do our ordinaiyoccupatoons promote that literature ? 

The tirsc point we shall not etiiva lo establish. Fopalar superstitions 
are veiy few at file present day. . Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up n very 
vnie dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, ^vorable to poetical literattire ! Admitting that enlig1il«ncd 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it furors the imasin- 
atioo, — whetier a prevaihng shrewdness, and the common afRucs of life, 
are suffldent, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of reaiitiea; our wants, fiioHgh continually supplied, 
arc continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment. There is littie 
poeUy in common life; Uttie poetiy in unrewarded eKertion, or nnde 
served oppression, or disappomted ambition. Yet these make an cssen 
tial part of life, and they are pre<ase!y what give sach a matter-of-fam, 
anpoetical lone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow whei-e 
their duties direct them, any thing of i>octry or romance ? Are ifot all 
disheartened at titnes by (he plain realities of their lot 1 Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselTcs, both as individnafi 
an I nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en 
noble, as we'l as keep us alive. This deiidency is supplied by the emo 
lions springing from popular delusion ; which, stealing like a mist ovci 
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llie picture oefoce ua, softens the whole laniUcape. The restraints of 
society maj fetter poetic genius, bat the vision and the faculty divine ck- 
cumstances cannot entirely repi'ess ; whenever it is embed by the world 
popular Enperstltion frees it from its bondage, and kindles i^ain the 
traji^led apnxk, 

Waat we d^rade as superstidon, is, in truth, the veiy sonl of poeliy, 
and no more Beparable-from it than sonl from body. It may fiiil of iM 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, bnt the spirit that would 
.condemn snpeiefition on Eudi grounds, would spurn a picture of the 
MadDQua because the samepeniS might have deliaeated avixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination and fancy ; poetical literature i? 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flouriEh withoul 
them. Philosophy and hisloiy are not dependent on them ; if they statt 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superalition, or 
the contrary, ia an embodying of the grand, the tender, the lerrilic, ai 
suits the mind, — the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep 
tiotis too spiriljial for common life, and yet too natural not lo be exercisetl 
Now, is not all this poetry in its tme sense? 

Every imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in jioeHcal 
literatare. Then: peculiaiilies of thought assist the author, besides culti 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The snC' 
cess of modern poetic literature, notwithstanding our want of superstition, 
ia not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of wilting corresponding l« the extension of education. The novelist now 
diaws from hninan nature rather than superstition ; formerly materinls 
mre abundant and fanciful, bnt they were not employed with discretion 
['erhaps the munificence of Milton ivill be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in the author, and requiring none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. lElton's poetry has been compared to the ocean ; and 
although the ocean ia sublime in its own na.tive grandeur, yet the beauty 
of the inland sti'cam — fee lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the daifc 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mount^n, — where the Unk ia 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where ever^ cliff is invested 
with some popular l^end, and every valley and lake and hill-top may toll 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there tiio vows of a vrild superstition, and do you not contem- 
plale the very essence of poetrv 1 Is there no poetry in superstition 1 
Then bid Macbe^ and Hamlet be forgotten, and condgn " the Wizard of 
the Nort^ " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nattu'c of supei'- 
Ktition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has haJlovred the very traditions of ignorance t Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspearc's Land, called the mur- 
dered lo the ijanquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and nrged the ir 
resolute to revenge t 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
wiit«rs, may be fonnd in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 

Coetical hterature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
Lspiration of an American lioroe. Our national character may be th« 
better for this ; bnt our pursuits have made us, as a people, vaauy unpo 
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eticaL Tiiia ia roadilj ftccoimieii for. We have been accustomed from 
childhood, and atiU continue, to r^ai-d chieflj what ia necessary in life 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America; the waves and 
lie winda are tmwelcome without the expected ssin ', and the cliff and 
Btreiun, however beautiful, ars nneonnecled with superstitions legends 
Do not tiie words of one of our poets apply to many of Ma countrymen i 



Tea, even at (liis moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwing bis 
bonda around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a clam-shell the 
wicked, wa8l« water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-mill 1 If this is pl^ commoQ-senae 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man'a race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their country ; but their spirit has been 
broteo, and lliey are strangers in the land. 

What, then, is the oso of popular superstition t Not to bind man 1o a 
X of follj', nor to exact undeserved admiratioo, but to soften his 



PHILOSOrHICAL 



Whether Inidkciual ImprOBemeni htJKBoraUe to the Produclions of 



Every age and every naUon haa its distingnislied men. It has had ita 
heroes, poeta, oral«rs, philoaophers, and statesmen. Whether we go Ifl 
flie abodes of dvilization, or to the haanta of savagea, we shall lind men 
who are properly the master spirits of then' ag^ and who are destined to 
rive direction to ihe opinions and actions of tJieir fellow men. This arises 
from the very constitution of society, and each of t^e several classes of 
which it ia composed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero dependa on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
.atter. Some periods, hovrever, are more favorable than others for ihe 
developement of a particular Idnd of tJilent. The ancients reccgnized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartiid reader of history can 
doubt the justness of such a datsificaUon. The ^Iden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, wher civilization liad_ gained lh« 
ascendency over barbarism, and when tlie tights of the individual had 
begun to be respedeo. 
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Thtjre is, nndoubtedly, an opinion prevalent, that intellectual iropcove 
ment U unfavorable to tho ima^nation, — that tlve reasoning power 
cannot be cultivated without impairing it. Bat auoh an opinion baa m 
ftmndation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect llian a thonsand 
other notions that are handed doivn from age to l^e, and are regarded ai 
true The enemies of free government tell us, that learoiiig cannot 
flourish where all are a<;kno\\M"cd free and eqial; that learned men 
cannot erow up except ia Hie sni^ce of royal favor ; and that religion- 
cannotVorfe its benign effects except on an^norant community, and 
■mder the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro 
press of the sciences and woi^ of imagination can bo accounted for wiUi- 
i)Qt having recourse to the tboorj' above mentioned. A science is nothing 
mote than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imarin^ion is, to a certain extent, the work of a sin^e 
persoo. The philosopher can begin where Bacon and Hewlon lett oft ■ 
but the poet must begm where Homer began. ^ _ 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opmion, in the eiro- 
noons view taken of the works of an nncultivaied people, ihat wild, 
fiKurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is oflen thoaght to 
be conclusive evidence of ft lively ima^nation. As civihzation advances, 
that wiidness and extravagance disappear; as language heoonies more 
copio-os and fixed, those bold figures are no longer used. ]3nt (toes it 
follow, that the imagination is less Uvelv 2 That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thoa impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted t It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
maile " wisdom's ways ways of pleasantness^' did never decree that the 
improvement of the intellectual should darken that faculty which is tinly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well aa the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can he scanned. Imagination does not con 
line itself fo earth, but 

'■Tireaofit 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was nnfevorable to 
productiona of the ima^oatign, then ive should no longer look for the 
best works of that chavacler among a civilised people, but should seek 
them among our native Indiana, or the Tanava of Siberia, We should 
apply the same rules to individuals aa to nations. The lemt cultivated 
minda would be the moat imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; Ihe abanrdity of which is 
Been by the mere siateinent of it, and the principle is unworthy of senoue 
argument. History as well as common sense refutes it. Wlio of thoso 
bards whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind 1 Which of them did not And their imagma- 
tivB powers increased by intellectual improvement ' Though the aga 
of Ifcmer wse an age of comparative darkness, ynt the son of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been froien up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have wiilteti with that correct fasie which all suceeedins poets have i\r- 
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Ughtcd to imitate, had not reason ^ready under her control tlie wildness 
and extcaTSgance of the nntutored mind. 

Our own age bears ample tcslimony that intellectual improvcmenl 
dooa not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
Imagina^on; fbr there never was a time when so much Sction is writieQ 
and read as at the [present. Poetry is no longer the laogoase of historj 
and oratory, bat it is what it ought to be, tlie language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and alKctiona. In proof of 
this we need onlv refer lo that giant mind whose powers have been bo 
BoccessfuU;^ employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department oi literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the im^ination are not in the darkness of night, bat in the 
clear sunshine of day ; that as dvilizatton advances, and the human 
mini makes progress, BO will all its powers he strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enhirged. Science offers lo us new realms, and rtie astrono- 
mer, as well as ihe poet, raaj ptcWre to himself worhis moving round 
m one harmonious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exerclsa of 
the imaginative j«wcrs, but of this there wiil always be enough until 
the whole field 14 knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge amd science, mystery docs not diminish. New wonders are 
continually unfolding themselvEB, and as Sie field of vision is enliu-gcd, 
other views are presented | there still remaisB beyond the visible and tlie 
eerl^D. the invisible and mysterious. 



ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, suid spoken in puhlic ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to heg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general (hat which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one pei-son or more. A harangue is o noisy, 
tumuituous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
31 
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emn apeecli Cor any purpose. An addiess is any ''ling spoken 
or written from one person or party to another, 

A regnlar oralioQ consisls of six parts, namoly; 

1. The exordinm or introduction, which is designed te gam the atten 
Uon and good will of the hearers, and render them open a persuasion, 

2 The stating or division of the subject, in whidi is expressed wiial 
he object of the speaker is, or wbat lie designs to prore or to refute, whal 
doctrine he intends to inculcalfl, &o. , . t 

a. .The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected wiin 
Ihc su^ect. 

4. The ccasoning or ai^amenls. _ u r i 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to mlerest the teei- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The conclusion, in which a general 
has been preyiously said; and the infijreni 
mav be distinctly stated. , , , ^ . , , i 

It is hy no means necessary that all of these patla should be mclnded 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaker has in yiew. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it la 
exneoled that the mind will be informed, the reasoning powere exercisa^ 
the imarination excited, and the taste improved. The iubjeet should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of hiterestulg facts 
and Tirinciples; a course of calm, dignified, and peraaasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allusions 
and illuatratjons, and for comprehensive and ennobhng views. It shoulil 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should bo elevated and elegant , 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time diar 
aclerined by force and vivadty. The ornament should be of a high kind 
—such as ennobles and exalts the subject. Diffuscnesa is likswisk 
lesirable. 

Example Isl. 



One of the happiest, as well as most useful, improvements whicd 
the social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
life is the £msion ofkbor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
Che least cost, and enables the labor of each io wmtribnte most efffectuallj 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life mto so many 
and various lots, as may satisfy each peenliar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. lo 
one, fliere are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — the diatlem, the mitre, and all the aching luxnty 
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of iJirones , in a tliW, is hun^ np [he nn'ading laurel of the Mi %e, which 
as "ic pliiclis sO gaae its way," lets ua not behold the cold n^ieoE and 
starving penuiy which too oflcn await it;— one looketh out upon the 
sreen fields, widi their hiossomB, their full ears, their bending •brnncboa j 
and another looketh ont upon the broail sea, with its tall ships and im 
; — ali these, and many more, are wide op«n before 
t our oivn valitiim, to dflcide where we will cnt^r in 



nnjielding necessity of giuning a. livelihood, binding upon i .. „. „., .- 

Hnple security that no one ofthem will be left vacant. Induatiy lilia 
wealth, will find its own level A deficiency in any of its channels will 
crsale a demand : and self-interest will ever he at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the riaves of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of pmdence are often oveiTuled by the mora 
specious and flattering wliispera of pride. The path of reason is too 
Btraight^foiTvard and dall for oar eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toilBlowlyupheraleepand thorny way, for the quiet posseaaion of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached ottr oar, and wa 
sigh that it may sound ont our own name. The imperial purple ha» 
canght our eye, and the plain veatments of an h-'nombic sufficiency seen 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imairfnation can present, so 
allnrina to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
act of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voica 
of popular Javor to a station above one's fellows, —is of ileelf a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent amMtion could deaire ni 
.._ n.-.^i. !._. .L_ t...... - .. .... ^^ — bat ^e poi 

this trust, that the 
counsel, — entr voice 

-, r,wer is to be handled, 

— her royal robes put on — and we are W be the gaKe of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eaaer fancy holds ont to us as the 
rewaida of office; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
tion should kindle at the view. It ia no longer a strange thing, that nop 
nlar (avor should be courted and pubUc station sought diligently aftci 
It is man's nature to look upward — "irf anaUa,a:d«m mmhs," — hoH, 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of hnman glory ? 

Bnt let ns atrip off the gild^ veil of f^ncy, and look in upon the con 
dition of office when the [lomp and parade are over, and the robea arf 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into tht 
comparaHve happiness and ease of public stafcn. It needs not the elo- 
quent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to loll ua, that a life of even un- 
deserved exile is sweeter far than that of pdntcd pomp, — " the inbospi 
table woods more free from peril than the enviouB court," — " the ici 
iang and churlish chidmg of the winter's wind," more trus^ counseilovs 
than the fawnmg flattery of court-sycophants. Hor need we the toniJiing 
examples of Wolsey, of Buckinrfiam, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supphes, to warn us how sore and galling , 

burden ia " too much honor." We have heard with our ears our fa 

there have told us — many of us are in the iinniediale, wad experience 
that place and greatneas, thcragh Eur withont, and full of leiqulatirHi,-- 
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ure.lilie tbeapples of ABphaJtnm, but asliefl to the taste; and when witd 
flrawn from the Excitcmenta of busy life, and left alnne to reflection, we 
are all ready enough to esclaim wi(3i the poet : - 

Than tn^e porheS up in BgUaletincsrle^, 

But this is one of those fireside refleeKonB whicli ue apt io escape m, 
in the bustle of out-of-door life. Vtun hope witli all its specious and 
most plausible cheats, bids us not take upon trnst so sad a truth. Am 
biljon, which wo strive in vain to " fl'"g away," whispera ns, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the slake. To serve one's countcy, 
is at least a glorions martyrdom, and we ai-e proud to auffar it. Were 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and tmst squared with integrity, 
this were a acniiment worthy the extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorioua sacrifice wbs never 
made, — than to toil and Buffer for the public good. Our country's call, 
as it were the voice of Tale cryinir out to us, should make " each peM^ 
wtery in this body, as hiu^y usTAe Homcan lion's nerve ! " But is « 
(rora pure and disinterested patiiolism, that so many are daily clotJied 
b the white robe of candidacy ? Can we pretend, even in this land of 
oromise, that public honors are never capiidouslj, nay, are never unjnst- 
ly, bestowed 1 We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
locmey, " atatestatues only," whose rank, daUn^ from the cradle, can be 
foanded, at most, only on a predealinarian estimate of fature worth ! 
We acknowledge neilher "Divine right," nor "original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much less need wo fear that the wise, the virtu- 
oas, and the learned should be banished from our land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, by the unrestrained esertion of their penadoiis 
HKajxms, they shoold vrark out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerons influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
their chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoidngs 
when they struggle into power. Bat how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather tlian fame, would scorn to " flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
tiieir rightful inheritance of glory ! It cannot be denied, thoorfi with 
thama wo confess it, that learmng, genius, and virtue, will strive Tor pop 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odda, t^unst Uie supple kneo, the 
flattoring tongue, the crin^ng soul. 

What, then, is there in office for which men are tlins eagerly striviug_^ 
What is this highest prise of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
wanted as notEng, and merit is content to he pitted against hypocrisy 
and intrigue 1 It is oallbd Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a felse and 
o'erteaping ambidon. The redoubted Knight of la Mandia, though nn- 
equidled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost Sasij, be- 
Iwld the braaen baaui of tJie barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
inire, ^ if 'twere really the golden helmet of Mambrinol In most 
conntries, we may see crowds, and even in onr own practical land not n 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fkme, whose official importance 
would serve only lo remind ua of that pretty device of .ffisop, — a fly on 
the axle of a chariot, striving to exchum " what a dnsl do / mise I '' Th« 
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trutli is, that in these times, and especiallj in oar own land, the pointr, 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and sliadowj. Eveh in Iha 
OM World, little else is relaiued, save the name, the show, the ceremonj 
of power. In the most arbitrary govcmmenls ol inodei'n times, the pop 
ular feeling ia respected and oheved, thongh it he not directly, and in 
terms app^ed to. Bnt with us, the Tery boast of one hbertv is, that the 
people are snpreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them llicu- great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into bo many branches, and so entirely checlted 
bv the mutual action of these branches upon each otlier, that the povfor 
of inrfiBirfud office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants — a most bonorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
screice, but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power, 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — " none in 
the land are so much slaves, as its ntastert!' ' 

But if public station do not actually con/w power upon its possessor, 
it al least, affords him the most favorable opportunity for gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it aireli/ must be the highest vanJ^e-ground 
for achieving greatuESs. It was the answer of the Delphic oiicle to 
Cicero, says Hntarch, when he inquired how he should attain (o the 
highest caifbly glory, — " by roakiiig his own genius, and not the will of 
Oie people, liie guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this gi'eat question, would far exceed onr spare and strict allowance 
of Hme ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjeciiou to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that nnyieldmg bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undergo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure atid perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
esults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro 
mote the mental improvement, than flie physical welfare, of oai race, — 
to govern ininds, than to govern men. 

fknow that hiBtory, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aapire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her eJtdtisive praise t« those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diaiy of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But tiie liberty, which has been here 
worked ont, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, — it not rally pervades the whole atmosphere, bat penetrates the 
very life-breaUi, and pnrifics the very heart's core of socioty, — and we 
may confldenHy hope, that the fVee Maloriaa o! Free Ameriea, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
T>uth, — that Ser history may bo, as all history ought to be, — philosophy 
pure, nneompromising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a bistoiy, 
where crimes may be mentioned only lo be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, meiil, may stand ont in tfieh- own ui^ading beauty, Sie admiration 
and the model of the world! We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
" patriots who liave toiled and in their conntry's cause bled nobly." Tlie 
sweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing ! But they are not alone palriats. This proud title of patriotism is PO 
narrow distinction of birth or of fotune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
lo promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be his means never ai 
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Bmail, his vocaiion never so humMe, h a patriot. They arc [patriots who 
oboy and defeinl, na well as Uiey who make the laws. They are patriota 
who strive, as tliey are able, W advance in the land the gieat cause of re- 
ligion, ofitislice, of pablioimproYement. Every good man is a palnotl 
They were patriots, whose names eball hereai'tei' be mentioned as Uie 
fonnders and benefactors of this venerable institntion. He * b a patriot, 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of ouj 
Univeraity, on this high festival of letters, we may no longer look for. If 
the youth of onr land be its hope and its promise, as their fathers are its 
strength and its support, — anrely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
an accept^le service to his connto", who by his diligeijce, his instracuons, 
his example, has trained np so many to her duties and bei' honor. We 
mould yield him, then, the glory of a patriot, as well as the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, for all that he has done and saffered in the 
eanse of education. ' His is a glory, " em" neque pio/uit quisquam laudaad^ 
aspie vHtiperaado gukqaam nocMJ(." May he live long, to see this ancient 
abode of science, — the fbnd object of his care and love, — increased in 
nsefulnoss and power; standing in all the strength of sound vrisdom, m 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
-hildren, and an honor to the fathers of our land ; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its boat defenders, shall Ms name and nis proisa 
oe ever inscribed. May his years to come be full of comfort, and bis 
md — peace 1 , , 

It is one of iho peculiar featuies of our repuhhmn government, Uiat the 
ioors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of h^ birth or princely patron^e,— 
are here thrown open to all. The natural consequence is, that all are 
e^er to iiish m. Lnaginadon nas pictnied to us this exclusive abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Ahjssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say 
IrUd not more expedients, to gain a linowledgo and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to g^ admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, with the enemies of Uberty, that this " politjcnl 
ambiUon " will always prove a canker in tiie hearts, or engender coiTup- 
tionin themindsof onr people, — waiTing against the interests of litera- 
ture, £uid brining down upon ns either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy Tight of despoasm. We ndther Bjei, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
bRrred,aml though the dashing waves leaped never so violently m devonnng 
alt thoy met, — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed agiun into Uieir 
channel, and the sea was StilL But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately bo its own cnre, it is well that all roeans should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even noio, see it, in all the strength of its rage, feaif ully agitating onr land. 
The holy ark of ottr liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom J It is 
lime that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that fliey looked 
npon office as it really is i like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orablo labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute Buperiotily,— no ex- 
elusite privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one s 
(flings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
Wb would render to the ralers and counsellors of onr land all the respect 

* Dr. Kirklaud, who had recently retired from the University. 
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and homage that ai'e their due ; Imt we wfll not jield up to.lhem tha sole 
nossession of that po«w — the oaly power worth hovmg — the highest 
power of man — a power which imgels from all their glory might stoop to 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind — of serving one's countn" — 
of improving onr race — of ennobling our ago ! This n the power wbidi 
aU may possess — which requires no passport but of aeaven. This la 
the promotion which " cometh neither from the East, from the West, nor 

Et from the South." Mind asks not the seol of office for a aancUon of 
dictates, " nee siaait oiri ponit secures arbilrio papillaris avne." Its course 
will on, the way it takes, " crackiBg ten thousand curbs of more strong 
link asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiU 
jpeak oat, wherever it esists, iu tones tlian which God's thunder is not 
more audible I ^ ,. , ■ 

To this power and lliis greatness let ns aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind bo iha first object of our ambition. Let not the 
great harvest of onr litcratnre lie longer unreaped. Oar dizzy mouatain- 
peaks — our gi'een hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
onr pleasant streams, wore never made for sealed Eps, Our firm hands, 
our brave hearts, onr bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mule lyre. The fair brow of Liberty looks liald and naked without the 
tonrelottiioMusel 



THE DTII.ITARiAN SYSTEM. * 



The sphit of the pcaaont strongly demands the it 
pursuit! there is little reason to Tear that men will „ 
so far ta their judgment anahles them to perceive them ; for little occupies 

Sneral attention tiiat does not return soma plausible answer to the qnas- 
.n, " Of what use is it ? what advantage arises iiom it ? ;■ The wild 
visions conjm«d up by the heated ima^ationa of other times, are all 
viewed throng this correcting medium, and stripped of all their briglit and 
deceptive coloca, are stamped with Ihat value only to which then- lahty 
entitles them. The lanco of ohivakj rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
iright with honorable use ; the venerable caatle, r — "" 



3 ploughstiBie IE BrlgM witft nonorauie use ; ine venerauis oaauB, n 
vered and shattered by the storms of a thousand years, is of small oo 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its nei^uu.. 
Whence some of the conveniences ond comforts of life are constantiy flow- 
ing; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towering aubhme over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the restmg-plaoe of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coal with which it <i 
prepared. 

jfll Uiings are estimated, not at the price set upon tbpm by the ohildreD 
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greataBsB, whioii In tormer Umes caused aucli a waste of human life um 
means ? Shall any one for this denonnce the times as forgetful of all that 
constitutes exeellBnoe or happiness ? Shall it be said that tliis spirit noeea 
Baiily smothers all tie nobler parts of man's nature, and reduces him to a 
mere paii^4aklne, nwmej-gettiiig miimal ? That it ia incapable of being 
ttKned and guided into any good course, andof fonoing the gronndwork <a 
8 betCar state of (hlnp Hiau ffie world has ever jet seen ? Such desponding 
nrinda, — BUiditiropfiets <rf evil, must have got their ideas of the lummiaa 
tonww team iaies of ohivalry and romance, from the dreams and longings 
of a heated ImapnaUon, from any thing, in fact, rather than a eomparison 
of the sonrees of happiness in the present and any formor time. Should 
Budt ftnexaminationbemBde, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when Tieived from a distance, will hardly bear a close inspeoHon. 
Strip these bright visions of all tlie radiauoe thrown aronnd them by the 
ohiuTus of an Segant literatnro, aod how meagre do they stand before ua, 
ill all the bareh outline of a ruda and unpolislied nature ; the violent paa 
sions and harsh impnlseB of men stand forth, divested of that softening in 
finence thrown upon thsm by a reiined civiliaation. The courage of the 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the Iwauty of the 
ladies will pall upon the Imagination, when it is considered how unmterest 
ing must have been their miuds from the want of all those graces and re 
finemenis \f hich a more eahghtened aee only can impart ; while through 
out idl dosses the powers of the intellect were but unperfecEly developed, 
and give us no very esalted idea of man and his powers. Let these things 
be but once thoaght of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most en 
thnaiastio atoiirer of anliqnity will hardly wi^h that bis lot had been oast 
in any of IJiose periods that once seemed so deligfatfuL 
But thonj^ the present oslii " -'■-'"'^-•- " 
ttiece nothing in it that may be 

but Uie most unhesitaljng, nn 

deny it. In their endeavors l« rBuuuo ovdiy hnue m ui.ooim.uoi.iui w.d 
useful, many have overstepped the limit. In their leal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with thero some of those virtues which are pe 
otdisr to no ^!e or stale of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose free exercise is indiepeusablo to the prosperous continu 
anoe of any state w order of things j connecting these with the really 
worthless objects, with which they are so often assooiated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 

mthlflssly tear up some of the most beautiful flow*— '■■ "■ ' — "' "■" 

heart ; they crush those buds that would eipan' 
good fruit ; that would esalt and purify, and rei 
lize man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the ontbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in ils admuntioa of tlie beautiful and noble, witli a sar- 
castic and self-conceited maimer of askhig the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and senliments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and lo have done with all snch foolish and romanUc notions, 
which will only unpede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeling and sentiment, and retain nothing 
■ ■ ' ■ most esteemed maxims of a soli-wise and selfish exoerienoe. Such 
iuld look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
«...j .^ ..jflintain its numberless denizens by its productive powers ; il 
would grudge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it would look with 
an invMiouB eja upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances; ii 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the Mowing of its breezes, it would recoir 



only to rr 
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HIM only the means to promote vegetation, and brine the harvost to i\i« 
tnrity ! men itwonlcl regard as mero instraments in tSese grsat oparationn 
as tound to their oonntry, and lo each othar, by no stronger lies, no better 
feelincB than a low and selfish inlerest ; to it all else seems auperflnons ; aJl 
the glorious and beautifnl, ^d sJl the touching and deliqatej of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalned and nncared ibr. Though this false estimate 
be bnt too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it mnst revolt 
at its dictates. What 1 must al! the refreslimg gardens and pleasant wa!k5 
of life ba sbul^ all its delightful prospects obstrooted, and all the gushing 
streams of the heart be saSed up ! Conld any one urge this in aerioua nr- 

Sment, no more concise and appropriate answer conld be given him, than 
I decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hand,— that fiiey 
are good, all go< 



Uie use of areument seems altogether suparflnons ; there ate certain epltheta 
to which no definite meaning & attached, bnt which, when apphed wittk a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their ohjeot, than 
the most direct and severe crimination: there is a vagueness about them 
that gives tlie imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of obloquy. Of this nature is the 
epithet Tomaatic, so fteqnently and indiscriminately applied to all I3ie im 
polBes which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
generosity riven them by nature ! who are excited with a noble ardor at 
Sie mention of great examples of virtu ■■> or heroism i who can see and feel 
the sublime anifbeantifiil m natnre and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, Bwall wiBi pity, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; ttiey are 
told that all these tilings ioittm>t doiatht world; that they are only found la 
silly novels ; in fact, that they are all iogathar too romantic. The tendenc; 
of fliis spirit is to make the yonne distrust their own feelings, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action ttiat might come within the, roach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and afifected indifiference heoome but 
too fashionable, even among those who ace formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length oeasa to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong afffeotions^ becomes aTrigid and nn impassioned 
thine-, whose impnlses are all of the lowest, commonest description. But 
is it really lO ? Is there any danger in ei^ng way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchantjng in the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompaOble with those necessary duties which are allotted to most 
i^ in the o^mon routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the eseroise of those finer 
feePmBB we love so to dwell upon ! In fine, are thay all of no «« ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic and useless. 

Is tiat feeling uaekss which entwines a love of hia native land with every 
abre of a man's heart ? Which makes huo look upon her monntaina and 
rhdas, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound^ sea-washed coast, with an 
indescribable, and shnost superstitions veneration ? Shall all those associ 
ations which make a man look upon his country as somethmg more tJian 
BO much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whoip convenience has lad 
to form themselves into an organJEBd, political body, be langhed at, as the 
reUo of a bygoiia, barbarons age ; as too romaiaic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller, weaJvof wan- 
dering, and longme for home, on beholdingtlie rocks and clifi^s of his nativa 
ihore! to exclaim with rapturous joy,— "This is my own, my native land, 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? On the contrary, ia not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and real PBfrwft's™, which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
near forth blood like water for his country's good ? Has it not been iJia 
aU-pecvading sentiment in those martyrs and patriots whom history and 
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flotioii sqnalljr delight in honoring ? Should we mako Thermopjlie end 
Marathon famniiir as household words, had there not been some atronger 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fought there than the mere desira 
to save their lands and property from unjust spoliaHon ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite man to action in behalf of tiieir country ; but, 
to arouse the nndying flame bf patriotism, to malie such lovers of their 
oouBtiy Hs time has shown, the " oaritas ipsiua soU," the chnraig to all the 
marts written in memory by affection, the scenes of our youQi, the monn 
ments and nndying histiffy of our ancestors, our heartiiatonss, and objeota 
of domestiG aftectjon, must all work together in a manner none the less ef 
feotlve, because it cannot be reduced to fliB cold and esact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that lovo useless which exalts go high in maji*s judgment the wortli of 
the fairer, softer portion of his rE<:e: that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and miUEfls iiim sea every thing in a warmer 
purer light Or are any of those other tender feelings, which purify his 
cimraoter, and make him somewhat like the divine original f Eqaallj harsh 
and fklae is that estimate that would say so ; -which would divest lilfe of so 
much (hat softens its hard and rugged track j which would stop all those 
tbnntains gushing fresh frcm th^ heart, which sweeten and quicken tbe 
Otherwise insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet sucb 
a disjiosition is but t^o commoa ; it hears with iucrednlity of the existence - 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them t^ a tVeezing iiilerrogatnry as to their 
advant^e ; it would confine all such romando feelings to (he pages of the 
poet or novelist^ who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to *' point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will Keve/ 
do in rsal lifi^ 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a succession of emptjr'Dothings, and 
ail our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them hghter and more empty, and to remove ns farther from all Ihoit makes 
Ufe worth the having. 

Such a feeling of diacontant, as it is partionlaply apt to seize upon ininds 
most delicately toned by nature, must have an injurious eflect upon the 
age, which has been represented as, on the whole, so disoriminalins' as tu 
what is ti'uly good and useful ; since It withdraws tram exerting a Kealtli 
ful Inflnence those whose natural impaises would cause them to promote 
Its beat interests ; but, disgusted by the false, atilitariau spirit jnst dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a morbid and repini g state, which questions 
if^ there be any thing pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with i^ng a 
all around, and nursing its own misanthropic feelings. 

How, then, ahali we answer that cold and saisasttc temper, which, in a. 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush oil the generous impui 
ees of an ardent nature, tlie aspirations of genius, or the buddings 



unfeigned lov6, or strong attachment, by a witbering manner of asking Uie 

itJon, 0/ te/uU iise are ait these? Tft'e might answer with another ques 

; Of what use is the pleasant light of the sun? Fiw, not more groping, 

cotd, and melancholy, woidd be an eternal, sunless night, than life wimoat 



Suction, Of lehat ^ise are ail these ? '^'e might answer with another ques 
on; Of what use is the pleasant light of the sun? F< ' 

" ■■- ' ' — '-■- -■-'ii, man 4116 .-_. 

of happiness over all its varying scenes. We might tel 
these, and the world would be a desert of ao hamh and niunteres^ng ai. . . 
pect, that the most stoical patience conld tot endin-e it long; and, it their 
nnsympathizing mhids could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them tliat to the feelings they ao mach despise they are indebted for 
the continaaiice of that state of things which appears to them so profita 
bio and excellent. That they are the great corner-stones on which society 



fiush 
it, baniah 
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IB founded, tha bonds that mfiintidn its uniOD ; that, biit for sora9 of th* 
enthusiasm they bo much oondenm, oiTUizaiJon would long since have stop- 
ped in its progreaa, the arts and knowiedga would hare remaned undevel- 
oned and all that tends to eaalt and refine man's condition would still hava 
Elumljered. If they cannot be iodnced by tills to acknowledge that them 
are any otliers but their own beaten highways of life, they mnst retnidn in 
ienoniQca of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments which accrue lu 
iSosB who can rightly estimate its blessings, and plod on in fhe way they 
have choeen for fliemselves ; — while, to those who have an □ndimmsd per 
oeption of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowory 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the gemming dewdropg 
[lot yet dasiied from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of gladness and 
beauty. Happy those who choose this batter portion, and on,|oy that real 
life which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, m-b guided 
by that true philosophy, wljioh, while it hastoiis the step of imptOYMnent, 
does not prevent the cooperation of onr best nature ! 



PmJKc Opimoa.'" 

i>a tha return of this ancient anniversary, on Ihij academical jubilfe, 
irbioh borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great commnnity,! 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the povi-er of a eommumtj. It is 
pnbUo favor which has raised a humble grammar school into the greatest 
bollegiate establishment in our laud. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, and that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary aemlnary is but an exhibition m ramiatnra 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its grealar mam 
fesfations, it is the appUoaHoQ of Uie force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasfng of plate. It is on the spacious stege of history, 
where e^es are the time, and na^ons the actoi-a, that I find tha just exam 
nlea of ttie power of public opinion emblazoned. Wliat is the great lesson 
weleamfromtheracordsof our race? What hut this? That the true 
Bovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogativa, 

" What is a throne ? What is a lepalature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a ooQatJtuaon ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opmion. The moment they cease to give it vent, tha moment tiiey 
resist and set up foi original powers, it breaks in pieces these veneraWe 
forms as Daniel brolto the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
np the fragraenia before the startled nations, with the same dreadful Irony, 
— "Lo, these he the gods ye worship." . , , , 

One mould think, Irom what has BomebmBS been advanced, on great au- 
thoritji', tliat Public Opinion was a °«;^Jfi;:i'„«'';,„^_f^^^;?'i^''°lJ '^rfd' no 
B man ^rst 

s of civilized life. 

_...onth sata^s, its hifant Bngera 

a which the preud monarchies of tha Old World 
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And from that hour it has gouB about among the kingdi. 
work ing its pleasure, whather for good or for evil. You may va^.^. .^ ..™ 
step Koross flio Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hoala of Chnsfendosi 
to pour out their libatJons of blood, and saorifloe iheir human hecatombs, 
ms worship of tiiB Prince of Peace, Or yon m " ■-'-■---' ^ 
^ r . . .. fipoii^ii of !. .. 

unn;ii tu.uou .^vo^ —. —^ sd peopls to hunt down the remnaut of that 

oU house of tyrants, and purge the realm of their unclean inflnanoa. But, 
by and by, as if in very wanfonness, reverting to its ancient faith and af- 
recUona, it recalls the fugitive princes from their oiile, and rebuilds tiia 
lynasty it had overturtad. 

B„h1f.l,„™11|0fthBpeop 

=.». ,i.,,..» .V ..-8 beeu disguised, b. 

tha functions of sovereignly, it will be asked, how are we to explain _ 

dark passages of the history »f man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came those odious instituHons which hove pr^ed from age 
to Bge, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations? How stole the 
serpsot into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people'a 
■ ■■ 13 the order of knighthood created? Wliat bill of rights w?= <' 



that stipalated for the inviolability of Uie Canon and Feudal Law? What 
date do thearUcles of abdication bear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resign flielr irksome state, and 
Bell liemsalves for sUves to their fallow-mon ? Where was the popular as- 
tembly oonvB.n-l, which followed up tbo splendid distinctions of ohivalrv 
in Em'ope, witii the emoluments and iioiiora of modem aristocracy! "gild 
hig a little that was rich before," and lavisliins on an overgrown peerage 
civil immunities, and injurions monopolies ? If Public Opinion is snpi'eme, 
how came in tiiose abuses which plunder the many of wealtli, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the ooatiy spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
oipalities, and orders of nobiIity,~ are these the trophies with which Pub 

lie Opinion has strewn its path ? Tee. Evan these were called 

into being by the word of the people. And all those political evils which 
have plagued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at Its own liand their bloody ■commission i like 
fiends nueed by the enchanter, whom they will shortly torment. Polly 
WM the disease of which Public Opinion waa sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by whicli it was bound; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the vicUra of petty tyranny f It was only Sam 
son aubmltting Ilia invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pi'n of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how Mttifully the old patri- 
arch told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cliild I 
"Issacharisa strong ass, ooBohing down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
bis shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufferance do not always last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reactjous. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of tha tide, — that is 
Hie sublime moment in the annals of naf ions. 
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men grow dim nith iiatohmg the doubffnl taJance, — when old Bjstains 
tlM, and old prinoiples are a bj--word, — when the strong attractions which 
fcami society in its orbit Bre dissolved, and the winds of Passion go sighing 
by, — itisthenthnt Public Opinion re-oollectg itself W moat the sflamu 
emergency ; laiving its ancient seatfl, it shakes off tha dost of centuries, 
sniJ carries the liuman race forward to the mark they are prepared to reaoli 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested trom 
the snooessora of St, Peter,' and the light of the Eeformation let in npon n 
moornin^ chnreh. And when the oleaier light of another age revealed the 
abuses still unreformed, Pnblio Opinion invaded once mora the gronnd that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
flnallf lanncbed its little Heet of pilgriiQs on the main, to follow the setting 
son, and lodge the floaHne ark on the mountiuns of a Kaw World. 

And here fn the West, it is at the bidding of Pubhc Opinion, that Liber 
ty has nnrolled the sky of half the globe, ior her star spangled banner. 1; 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws aci'oss onr rusliing stresms 
her tdnmphant arches ; yokes together with s. Cyelopean architecture the 
eyerlasljng hUb, and Uien leads over Ihair giddy aummits the peocefal oar 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and tnrbnlent 
prinoiple, as inconstant na an individual mind. And the annals of oar race 
are bnt accusing records, which show hoiv Public Opinion has given its 
Tolnntory and omnipotent sanoyoti to every form of crima. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to tha faggot 
— ' "---icktlia champions of truth, and. the -•■'"• *■ '"-' " ■ 

Sirent of the Holy Inquisition, and th 
ible Societies, or the Koyal Academy. ■ 
What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can wa dig no 
trench aKnind our noblest and most venerable establishments of Chnrcli 
and State '/ Are we all embarked in a ihiil vessel, and miw this blind 
Polyphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm? Whf " '" """ 

oritur-" - - - - 

feeling^ 

•luuiu cimrauiBr aiiu influence. Otvionsly, no external force coji um. im- 
thaali-suiTOundingenergy of a pnblio mind. In vain would we plant san- 
tojee, or fotrol a watch about this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to wiply Oie match to a kernel. The way to'move the pub- 
lic, is to affect hidlvlduals. Every honest eifizan whom we can enlighten \ 
every mind thwinghout the nation, by wliich right views aro entertained, 
and proper feeMogs cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be daaply considered by us, since it thus originated, how much 
every superior nnSerstanding is its natural counsellor and gnidei and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burks, and Mkabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solamn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the soveroigns of the world. It is hi this 
ftust, that Public O^fon has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that l find the superitu'lty and the hope of our times. And 
tie humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the aov 
erdgn law of the land, would do wrong m conoeive his iniluence to be in 
lignificant. It is not insignifieant Not a thought you tliink, not a ayilabie 
you utter, but may, in its oonEOquencaa, affect flie prosperity of your conn 
try. Our worid is fVamed like a vast whispering gallery, — one of those 
Cbrioas stmctnres of human sMll, where every breath i« andible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trusted hi tha silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around tha vaulted walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
rapeat and prolong thj sound, till it shakes the globe with its tbunner. 

Coma out of jonr individual shell. Give yonr thoughts to -he ijileresta 
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of voar race, and, like the genie in Oriental story, wlir>, oi'eepln^ out of th* 
MsJiBt of a few iiijlies, in which he had tieen imprisoned, regained hie co- 
lossal pi-oportions you will grow to the stature of a godlike intoUigenoft 
Nor will yon fail of yonr reward- Those who, by (heir mighty influence, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, always recoiye from the 
public opinion thsy have enlightened, their jnst meed of praise. It is a 
speclaole we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy "f nnn 
mind over this concentrated mtelligeace. It olaims onr reluctont "' 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. T 
(rf Cromwell is exceedingly qnestionablo ( but his astonishi 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause < 
procured him the endless gratitude of freemen. 



ABlfblaldghestplDt, 

Bnt, where vktues and talents have aUke contributed to invest aoindi 
lidual with this authority over his colempovariBs, publio opinion r^oices- 
to pay its instmotor a hearty tribute of deserved praise. It has lately been 
lienolly roamfested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the reaignation of 
his seat at the head of the nmversilj, by one, for so manj- years, its oma^ 
roent and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkiand without a crowd o( 
affectionate rccolleclionB, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me 
For be waa one of that truly fine genios which identified his character with 
(he msHtution in which he eat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dalness lo come under his eye vpithout being sweetened and refined. Tha 
stranger who saw him, went away gtad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refatation of that ancient calumny, that ool 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. He 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his flooomplished oiMiners, he 
reflected a I^ht upon tliis seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not fail to repay with lasting honor. 



A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH ORATION. 
Secohd Deoreb — Matter's Orolion. 



ts of our government^ m the short period oT t 

ot lo batUe with politieiana, whoever they may be 

d on either bank, or in the middle of the Rubicon, 
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Vie come not lo sweep down reyimeiita of Ihem with a sentence, or to blow 
np the oonntiy with a mngazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
epirit, without taking the word "politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and oontaminaled every ottier place, — let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Lot there be one. spot 
left, where ratJonal, thinking man may retreat Tront political, talking man. 
"We will not be the firat to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m the 
spirit in which the prophst of old put off bis shoes on Mount Horeb, " be- 
cause the ground MlieraoD he Blood was hoiy,v we would venture in tliis 
place to speak of that spirit whieli should guide and imimate uh in th« 
enjoyment of our peculiar InstitaUona. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, aa we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the influence, surronnded and supported by the spirit of free 
institutions, what manuy can be more unportant than that which opens to 
Uiem the way m which they can most safely keep, and most perfectly 
eiyoy these institutions? The work of attaining t&em is aooomphshed. 
The battle is over, the Tictory is won, and our fathers are at rest. Chese 
institutions are now ours. Pridse cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn respoasibleness, — under none other than tie trust that we will pre 
Bene, esalt, and extend them. But we shall diacbarge this high and Eon 
orable tnwt, only as we hold them in a right spirit, arid exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaining and holding sacred that spirit which will adorn and perpetuate 
liieBe institudouB, and give them the only thing thay want, their frea course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in onr eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attauisd, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the fiist place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
ft spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction ftom that 
nationai arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangeroos. 

We are aware that the history of onr country is apeouUar one, — peculiar 
m its interest and importance, and not to ub only, but to the world. We 
nave read, with a thnlling intareslj the story of bur fsihar's doings, dwelt 
upon tlieir elorious anticipatlODS, and h^led the fulfilment of them, as year 
after year they have been developed. But where, m all Hiis, is the occasion 
of arrogance to onrselves and denuneiatJon of others, as it'we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had readied that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, wo have said, ia to adorn our instutiona ; ostentation is its veiy 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraotiou of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colcasua f Where 
ia the history ttf their toil and danger, and suffering ? Where are the 
monuments of thau- personal valor and heroisnl, and splendid achiaveoient ? 
Where is the record of their martyrdom f We have seai the conceited 
desoendftut of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — flattering about, the puppet of an hour 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst Bie surrounding pigmies,— 
talking as if the world wei-fl made tor him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
— as certainly no other can, — how he could have been. 



made for tlie world. We _„ , 

and looked with contempt on what 
IT better, who, in the 

^st the nations of the ei , . 

—theirs, because they happened to 
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is a lovely damsel, with simple mien, ratJnng manners, and ohSBM siray 
Tbere ja nothing about lier to remind one of a flower garden in distress, m 
arainbow Ijawitchad. What is gandy, she hates, — display ia iier abomi 
nation. The scene of her glery Is at home, aolang, not Bpenkins her pi-aises. 
■ This is individual laodeaty, and nadonnl modesty is the same damsel grown 
ti^ a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her robeo, it is true, 
but not their character nor her own. She is stiE the same, only mdrB pei^ 
feet in her principles, sa she ia more estendad in her inHuenoo, — seen only 






,„— ,--„ -, We 

_, . . ve courted the damsel. We would hold bar fast, 

rorshoisouromamBnti— we Vfould love her, for she is altogether lovely. 

We wouidnot,— forit is the spMt that, in the second place, we wou3d\ 
ftdTocate, — we would not, for we dara not, decry that national pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride, which origioates in self respect, is nurtured 
by all tha generous sympaliiies Uiat gather round the name of our nativ* 
land, and which brings forth ss its fruila notional enterprise and strength 
and what ia more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patriot 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But tha vanity that wa condemn 
is opposite in its every loolt, feature, and geature, to this honorable virtoe, 
and It is because -we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is mean, — 
patiiotiBm is noble. Vanity is dangarous, — patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vaiiity is weakness, ~ patriotism is power. Tba organ of the one ia the 
tongue, — that of the other tiie heart An old poet baa said of a aomowbat 
difiarent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can b»ar witnesi 



They tliM a™ rich In words must needs diacovor, 

And there is pbilosophj as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, trua-haartad, evei-to-l>e- 
Imated friend of our matitutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the hoase-top, shouting hosannas to the four oomera of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " to, hero, and liere alone perfeedon has taken 
up her abode : " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, m th< 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming axartion i 
— not ha who talks, bat he who does the most. Is it asked agmn, whore, 
than, are we-to look for the praises of these insatutions at home, and then 
acceptance and diffusion abroad ? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations ot all others and all things else, but to the good 
thayliavB done, the evil they have prevented, the happinaaa they have dif 
fnsed, tha misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smiling face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, lilte a emioc bov.in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the bnsv, gladsome hum of art iningling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and tha song of contentment Mending with and perfectmg 
the melody. Behold education, iJie himate of the liumblest dwelling,— 

n enlightened, thbking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 



your homes. And if you 
.<ih.ti..no 1" nji these, elo( 

again, wheat v.. — - ■■- .. ■ 

jons, is a spirit of national moderalJon. _ The theory, and may 



fiiey 
Th 



these, eloquence canni 

„.. . .lat they seam to be. 

ha spirit, again, whose cliums wa would advocate as an accompaniment 
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lirpuient ol 



aonof this right. Take this single fnct in connexion with the hiatoiy 

man. What is the his ' -.^.i.i^..i ™« =. i-» .= « ™p 

ber of tbe community 



man. What is the history of man, we mean political man, as na ja a mcm- 
and the subject of government r It IS bnt 0, history of 



^■^..v.,,-^. Ihia side and that side of somg andcfinable line, the direction oj 
which no earthiy philosophy can traoe. Vea ; strange as it may soem, and 
inconsistent -with that rank in creation tc which man has laid claim, ever 
since the lime when Abraham and Lot w!iit one to the right hand and the 
other to the loft, men have divided tiienifleiveB info parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue faltars, and the human undorslandmg shrmks 
aghaat. And this has been the case, iviiile, instead of a general freedom of 
sp^ and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be hnraan beings, and all the rest have been left to mate themselves out 
so. What is to bo me oonseqiijnoe now, when all are admitted to be so r 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankind, while tyranny bridled thett tongues, and desptism hung hke 
a dead weight upon their apiiita. What is to be the result now, when tyi> 
anny and despotism have been hurled " to the moles and the bats," and 
the t-Jcgue and the spirit of every man are admitted, requu^d to be free ? 
The history of onr race, we perceive, reads us but a sor^ lesson upon the 
subject. And the history of our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to tiie rule i for an old Spanlsli author, not a hundred yeara ago, 
declared, " that the air of that country joleped America, was marvellously 
InfeotioQS, and inclined men's minds to wrangling and contention.' ' 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put Ml end to this hitherto close 
BJlinnce between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, hut which mnst sprmg up with and 
protect them, is a spWt of national moderation, — that generous, Christian 
gpirit, which is cool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
— that spuit which, if experience does not a«EOtion, reasMidoes, and 

„„ _._. . ^ ider 

„^„ „,^ „„ ,.„„^ „ ar, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
lent of our liberties is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has tsjled. That which, if any thing can, mnst distmimsti 
the history of the present from that of all past lime, is the opBratioii of the 
true republican principle, that Uie full enjoyment ofhbertyT)y all depends 
upon the moderate use of it by each, 
gue an ' ' "- -- 

that we ever shouM, — a spirit oi tree, open oisoiission. i/hiud uuuniuj, 
we advocate it as the life-blood of our instJtuUons, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion ^at we condemn 
as fat^ to it,— a willingness lo act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is they who irt>nld surrender their personal mdepend- 
enoe for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tMT slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
thhtks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because that 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be hbertv, that liberty of which 
■wo have heard so much, give na baolt again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the oh^n that binds us to the eai-th. , 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, Is that desu^ of coiitroversua 
disnnoUoQ in the younger members of the community, whioh, when It hw 
32» 
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Onr fathers and our grandfathers fonght, and why should not wa? Troe, 
we have nothing very special to fight abont, bnt stili we must fight. Tlia 
old party fires haTS been burning only half a century ; why put them oat 
Bo^aoon ? And tha questions that kindled tJieni, though a little out of date, 
have still two sidea left and what need we more ? " And so the battle begins, 
— would that it m^ht end where it began, — In simple, nnattained, and 
imattiunable notJiing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their inore Oian Quixotic Talor ; but we laugh at their eitn- 
plioity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We would 
trust our itistitutionfi to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
gray Leaded old gentleman, who followed time into tiie world, and who was 
colemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest gasrdian of saoh precious treasures. True, he may not 
harangue with quite so muoii rapidity and fierceness aa these fluent usurp 
ers of his place; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
ftill as wise and full as worthy of ni-eservation as theirs. And though be 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looliing with straining eyes, we wotdd 

who, wiUi yotmger an „ j—, ..- ... . . ... 

•back this venerable seer fkira bis obscurity. He is growing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modera costume, and set him in our high piac 



quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elasljc youth- 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
.■.._!_ "-=_.^jjgj^]g jggj.jj,,m j,jjQj,gu^rjty^ [£g j3 trowing old fash- ' 

array him in a modera costume, and set him in our high ) 
The free air of our country will renew bis youth, and he, in rolun 
tittildup our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would bajiish from amongsl us, then, these and dl other dispo^tlous 
whidi stand in the way of IJiat national moderation which we deem so os- 
sentiBl. And then, behold a contrast I Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your oonntry. Banish moderaUon flora the mul 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocsati, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with 3ie roar and lasbinij of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. Butiook again, — she has returned. Behold the anblimest sight 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, yet with a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discnssmg, differing indeed m opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up Uke Chris- 
Kan men to discharge theu: duty to their country, — it is over, — thev have 
gone, like Christian men, to doaoharee their duty to themselves. tSe the 
fatter pictare ours, and freedom will indeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost saytiiftt ■ littile Tsnity would be excusable. 

From speaking of the spirit which should animate us as members of our 
great repubhc, the oooaaion naturally brings ns fiir a moment to the spu;it 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this ^y brooght oa together. To tiiose of ns who hero 

since our separation, three of our number, and among tl . 

file event which has placed him whom you hear before you, would hi 

much more ably filled the spot where 1 '— j™~ ^ — t~ — 

greater congregaljon, around a holler altar, 
melancholy one. But as, in tha-wisdom of Providence, they were not. per- 
mitted to enter upon the pubhc stage, the feehngs at Iheu' loss belong col 
to the puhlic. It is not hare that we should speak of their virtues, which 
weloved,— or of their talents, wliich we respected. These feelings belong 
to us aa individuals, and as members of that little circle, their comieijon 
Bitn which wo shall alwavs hold in pleasing rocollectiou 
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. But wa look round ngnin and l)3ho!d snotharwide breaolilias been made 
nithiD UiiB short period, in which all of lis have a common inlerest. The 
Tenerable head of our institution,* — the cu^s'dian, instructor, friend, the 
liitherof his pnpila, — he nnder whose benignant auspices wo commenoaj 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed na from these ho3 
pitable w]dla with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
tie filled se long, so honorably, and ao usefully. We would minglB our re- 
gret with the general feeling tliat has gone with him to his roUrament. Wa 
would send to him the grateful remajnbrnnos and filial afiacCion of those 
who will ever be proud Co remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid bim hrawell (m this spot, conseccEited by associations wliicli will ever 
bring him to out remembranoe. In the name of that education which he 
advanced, of that literature whidi he encouraged, of that religion which ha 
idorned, we would bid lilm an nffectionate fnrewell. We pray that the old 
age of that mau may ba serene and cheerful, whose youth has been so bril. 
liimt, and whose raiuihood so useful. The smiles oi"^ a kind Providence be 
over with him. The conscience of a fwtbful steward is his reward here, — 
his reward itareaftcr he has learned tVom higher Huthority. 

WilJi these feelings of regret to sadden Qiis otherwise joyous occasion, 
mny it not have been well ior us to hava occupied it in dwellins; upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wliioli we 
tre hastening. It is to the young- men of our times that the call of onr in 
stitutions on this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no tmmpet^tongued orator shall rise 
np to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man riient ? They have a heaven-bom cloquBuee, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not, is heard through the universe, — the aigvmient 
of ft good catise, on a sound bottom. Let the spirit that should accompany 
them be ajiroad, — let national modesty, moderaUon, cliarity, independence, 
and, aliove all, the spirit of Christianity, be their gnard, and then, like 
CluTstianity, the powers of nature may strive against tbem, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man caimot overthrow them, and 
(he Almighty will not. 



ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite at falicitcr peraotis, restat, audilores spectatissim 
tohis pro hao benevolentia gi-n^as agamus, omnia fansta preoemur, et 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos tcede 
citissime abeatis prtestabinius. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam freqnentes convenistisj 



quentea deuique elficeret, si non nt uribus ooulisque vestris nos oommende- 
remus ? HWi tiommllEe 



et ignoscimus ot proban 
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ao, dum vixerit, integrilaOs, prudentiie, omnisqtie virtnliB asemplmn, in 
sedes altioTBS arcessitum, l«ciiin lugemus. Sed bonoram aiiimia, omniiun 
dasiderio, " Macet monanrumqua set quidqmd in ao BmavimoB, quidttuU 
Bdniirali aumus. Plaoide quieaoat." 

Pradara quidem nostra reipublioffi felioitaa videtur, qnum intar tern mi^ 
too Tirtute eiimios nomo ob amorem erga ffiam insignem sa raddere poWat ; 
qnum omnia prospere pulchreque eveniunt Floranlibus rebus, aununi ba 
JUS reipnblioiB tranquilitate, sunima ooncotdia, reBfinbiioa mihl quidtm et 
aliia mnllJs ut confido oariasima tuis anspidia erasit nova j • olim qvudem 
teiTis nuno ra at le^bua a vobfs disjunota ; nt aiiam sese liberWis Tindioem 
eihlbeat, alivim amicitjie vincninm adjiciat. Ferduret atque valaat. Vala, 

Et tu, honoratiasima, cui viitioem tetate proveoto albentam civilea oaqu* 
ambionthonoces ; et tob, Conoiliarii, Curatoresque honoraadi, qnibus faven 
^boa et adravanlibus, vigant res summa nosMaqne Aoadernia, valate. 

Vale et fa, PriBaei '" - -' -'•-' '■—' ""— — -^.i^- 



Imnan varitatis, patrnm a 
censnm,fulBit{nVtquei 



to sempilijr 



prEeat«!itis^rai 1 Qnibns eloqnBmoi' 

uru.= 4u».-. v«™.. =. s, quam gratia animie vestrftm in dob 

isidnorum laboram, onneqae viplantis reoordamnr? Sitvobis hoo exoel 
sum et pens diramm muaus et pnemium. Omnibus qni merentnr cartisBUOB 

Amioi sodalesqua carisaiim, itanim deiiiqua, post aliquod temporis intBT 
vaUum, oonvanimus, nt his seiUbus amatis, quas veluti beatomm insulaa 
dolantaa reliquimua, no3tr» custodibua juventutis morito honoratis, nobis 
invioera et iUis yaledioemns. Qnis enim, qunm temporia inter oamanas at 
onm amida aott reminisoitur, dolorera non aenliatqaod bis omnibus nimium 
cito sesB eripece, mariqua inoerto ao tumultuoso se oommittere oporteat, 

Eomm quos inter-lectiEBimos habuimua, 
ari'is exterois abest Quid illoa ant alioa 

uuuoai..n......"= „ . laoesse sit? Qufsque vestrum bob raqniri^ 

qnisqne deaiderat. Valaant oinnea qui abaant, et vos, amici aatrasqaa, 
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Etsaif on the Litcmnj Charader of Dr. Sammi JolmSM. 

ffhile an Hnllior is'living, it is not extraordinary Uiat mankind should 
&jrm »n erroceoua estimate of his works. The influence which pi-^udioe 
and parUallty often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, 19 inoom 
patiWe with a ooirect decision of his merils. It is not nntil bma has ef- 
faced the reooliflcljon of party feeimgs, when ths yirtues and foibles rf the 
man ara forgoltan, and the warm emotions of friendship m- resentment 
are no longer [felt, that the merit of an author can bo Ililrly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to he warped by caprice, that worlts of Toai merit ara fi^guenfly 
left for posterity to disoovor and admu«, while the pompons efforts of im 
pertlnenoe and foliy are the wonders of the ^6. The gigantic gemns of 
Shakspeare so far surpassed the learning and penetnition of his Omes, that 
his productions wore then little read and leas admufld. There were fevf 
■who oonld underotand, and still Itewer who ooTild reUsh the beanlaea of a 
writer whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im 
mortal Milton sulfei-ed the mortificatjou of public neglect, after hav'ng en- 
riched the literature of his oonnlry with a poem, which has sim^e been 
esteamed the most beaaljfui composition hi his language ; and Me poelical 
talents, which emitted him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, ooold scarcely procure for him, hi his own times, a distmotion above 
contemporary authoni who are now foi:gotten. Ignorance and interest, 
envy and poiilical rauoor, hare concealed Irom pubhc notice works, which 
>ha enlishtened intelHgence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion i and it is no l*sa common for posterity to forget ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the adniuraMon of the day in which they were pro- 

In a retrospect of the Uterature of any age, the mind views Hie respeo 
^ive antiiora as a group of statnes, which a eusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers at a distance i and although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties disoovemble in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the enereeHc expression and lofty atOtnde of some who ovectflp the rest, 
esduaisely attract our noUce and command attention. Perhaps theie has 
been no «e oonoeming which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the dehtaena century. In that period, a most unmeroas army of authora 
took toe field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceedmg m height of 
Mature, eioeUence of slcill, or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the three pwoeding centuries. . 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
wiaidrawn from those over whom the lowering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
(ieantic powers of his mhid. Whether we regard the variety of his talenle, 
Bia soundness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the aoutearss 
of his sagacity, the aubtoessofhia reasoning faculty, or the eitentoPhis 
koowlecige, he is equally the subject of astonishment and admiration. 

It wiU not^ perhaps, be haaardous to affira, that withm the range of an 
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ent and m d rn history, it is difficult, if not imjwasibla, W point ont a 
gl Inl d al, in whom was diauoverable so various a oombltiation of 
1 tfl mpliflimeats. It may also bo safely aiarmed, that ha aoamcd 

t p SB a m d which nottnUy oontjuned n greater aud more variegatad 
mas f k 1 dge Uian any other person has been kiioira to uossess. It 
will not, howevei', be surpriBing, that his produstions excited 1 
astonishment ofinanltind, when we radect, that he hud a me 
any moment could furnish him with all tlat ho had ever read, and a judg 

themoi.. . 
gence. A dear 

matical precision, rendered htm one of tha most powerful 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As hewas the moat con- 
spicuous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of snpriae, that we find 
written of him move than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and jmsump 
Hon universally to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he waa veiy justly 
compared to tlie sick lion in the fabie, whom, while living, few had tha 
temerity to attaok, but against whom, when in the deCencelefio state of s 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, ot 
the eicoitement of resentment existed, united their assaults with tancor and 
bittetneaa. In many, ^le gcaOflcation of these feeUngs was like tliofnry 
of canine madDess. Tliev bit with Hie mordacity of the viper; but the 
impasei™ metal- rendered retributive justice to their afiials, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their foily. 

lb is a d^^tlHil eiqploywant to trace through the stages of in&n^ne im 
beoilily, tha growUi rfa genius, which, in the progressiva gradations of ita 
matnntj, expands Hka the majestic branches or"Bie Prida of the Forest," 
by slow degrees, and native hardihood, acquiring strength and enlaraeraenL 
and becoming at last a sublime emblem of indepandancej of fortitude, and 
dnrability. Tha deTelopmenl of Dr. Johnson's mintf; is a subject, from 
Uia contempIaUon of which, we may derive much pleasure and improv^ 
ment. It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed wit^ the most 
anxious aolioitnde. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an nnpropitinua culture could retard, nor tha blasts of 
adverse fortune conld depress. The tempest; ■ '- -'---'- * — 

h ..„„ , „ — 

,. Undaunted by dilHonlties, fconi which a mind not undersorving (rf 
_ __^ . 3t would involuntarily liave recoiled, we observe it, in the prt^ress of 
his lifo, stemming the current of adversity, rather In the pride of tnumpb, 

f its course, with reno^ 

cngth he overwhelmed opposiUon. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birth to tha man, who was 
afterwarjs to become the glory of hia country, the ohiunpion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the litaratnre of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
At.\<a. ia tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jin^e of boyish rhymes al 
;e of three years, and leading readers to suppoaa him to have mounted 

_'Bgasus before he was entirely out of the oradla. Little appears to 

have been known respecting his early childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under hia earliest teachers, both 
df which were perhaps of no consequence; stories of such stranga precooit^ 
uouully carry witli tliemselfos their own refutation. Tlie eailiest iiitalb 



isFegi 
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gencB upon which v/e may rely, informs CB, thit Johnson, while at tlia 
LitohfiEld Eohcx)], had a standing eoaroely roapectabls. Tl:o only talent by 
whiok he waa then in any wise distinguialiBd, was a remarkable t«naoily or 
memory. This, it will be seen, waa of the utmost importancs to him. Af 
ter a pceparatorj course in classical literature, we find him, at the aee of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pemhroka College, Oxford, assisHng 
the stndiea of a yonug gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
perfofmanoB whioh first brought him into notice, was Ibe translation of 
Pope's "Messiah" into Latin, which posseSaed no other poelicnl merit than 
purity of diction. Citemnslaiices ooourrad, which deprived him of the only 
support Qpon which he relied ; the ^ntleman under his charge changing 
Ills plan of edncntion. After various discouragements, and embarrassmenU 
in ms pecuniary raaoorces, he was compelled to qnit the imiversily, where 
his residence, with little interruptjon, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
pablio school, m a short time he relinqoiahed an employment, whioh yield 
ed him little pleaanre, and which became the more u-ksome from a diagost 
he had taken with tlie person by whom it was patroniEcd. It was at this 
period, that a resort to his pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is belieTed, was tbe Beet lit«raiy effort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this prodncUon, Johnson discovers much of tliat 
purity and energy of diction, by which ha was afterwards distdngnlshed. 
An easy flow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 

it to the 

; In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David fearrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on (he extensive theatre of tlie me 
tropolis. The former, hitlierto tha child of disaster and disappontment, 
determined to enlarge the sphere hi which to crowd his way; and botii 
were equally undaunted by the failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene " was finished. Thongh tliere appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
«hip of Garriofc, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theaire, enabled hun to produce it on the stage. With respect lo the merits 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's " Cato," may, with equal jusOoe, be made ; " It wants much of that 
oontrivanoe and efieot, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
wiitioK for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
Uu»e uiaidanta, i^icU would render it interesting to an audience j and 
will mudi better delight a reader in the retiramentof the closet, than the 
confused assembly of the Uieatre. The language is dignified and forci 
b!e, and the sentmients worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with " chill philosophy," and " nuaffeoting elegance," will admire it ; 
readers of taste willbe delighted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Ganiok, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, " when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and deolamaKon roars." Johnson himself appears to have 
been m some degree Bensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was hia 
first and only attempt. Having had a run of thu-teon nighta, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 173S, we find him again invoking his muse, in an iniita 
don of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which ha gave the name of " London." It 
has been thought, that, imder the name of^Thales, he addi'esses his friend 
Savage, whose life he subsaqently wrote, and wiiii whom Ipo had iiieviously 
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pBEsed many of bis dissipntecl hours. Savnga was it mnn of very great 
genina, butofan irregular and dissipated life, from tha contamination of 
»hich,ao[liing but good principles, deep rooted wbicb be had early im- 
bibed, conld hnvB preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efibrts, this poem, and " The 
Vanityof Human Wishes," another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Javenal, may bo esteemed among his most happy attempts. The' 
(pirit and energy with which he wrote, fully equals the poignancy of the 
Roman satirist. Jnirouai and Johnson were boHi enraged in the cause of 
FJnue, and the poetjo fire and sarcastic severity ttf Sia imitfltion is well 
worthy of the onginnl. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
■"■"i aod dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
written with the same ardor and anhnation, is natural j and the aeon 
jiial strain of inveotive in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
aorial department of the satirist. It is related Uiat Miv Pope, after read 
biB " London," observed, io allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
•"""•"""'■"''''' Milton, " Ubij obi est, din celarf non potest," — are 



mark whiot 'proved tndy prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the supei 

:. .. .1.. _.._ ,f thirty, ware soarcely able to provide Wm wit 



this emiaent 



eome adequate to his wants. Being bred ti, ... , ^.„„ „^ „„ ^„^ 

pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Mnnj of his schemes in pub 
bcation failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
edj proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fugidve pieces at 
this time appearing in the " Gentleman's Magazine," and among them 
several very maatariy touches in biograpliical delmeaSon. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The "Lives of the Poets," which Se at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a iasUns monument of 
'us genius, and oriUcal sagacity. Few perhaps, more feeiuiiriy iUuslrated 
Juvenal's axiom, 



His parliamenbtiy speeches, which appeared about this lime, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousness of langnaga, and flowing eloquance. In 
reflecting how scanty were the materials -from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently ha was only informed who were the speakers, the order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, tha notes which were pi-o 
cured were of but little use to him; and it is well known, he was hot once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are oharmad with the dignity 
and energy which these speechea pOBsess. Without disparagement, some of 
themmaybecompared'to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
orattffs. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of eipres- 
uon, they equal any instances of ancient or modern eloquence. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advant^;eous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowledge, (hat bis 
reputation would have sulfered no loss, had he never meddled wSh politics. 
His arguments, indeed, ware ingenious; bat strong prejudices and partisli 
ties gave to his pen a dirooljon which ins nnderstanding could not approve, 

Bnji in i^r-TY-anla f.F j>r.'-ta.. ^-^aj.^1i^» !.:« ..™.— 1<.„— _„„^(- J^^^g ^j^^^^l^^^^g^^ 



d rigid high 
fverlty of a; 



might well defy tiie attacks of his 



aspersion ; but, posi 
alily and religion had much in 
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At about the age of fortv, he oommeiiCBd a work which added to his rop 
DtBtjoit, end gave him, with no mconsidetsbla degree of iustice, the name 
of the Eiiglieh moralist. 

With very little assistiuioe, 
pablication of tha " Ramblai, ^ ., .. .._.., 

E»p«rs in a waok. It dppoara, that, thongh those essajB amoi 
undrad and eight, he received but ten numbtra ftom tha pens of hia 

The disadvantages under which an author laborB, in periodical 

tions, Whose frequeooj' leaves httle time for tha intarrnptions of rt 

or necessity, he has most foeUngly described. " He that coddemna himself 
to compose on a stated day, will often bring to his task an fttlantion dissi- 
pated, a memorjr emb^rassed, an imagination ovemihehned, a mind dis 
Cmcted with ar.xieties, a body languishiDg with disease ; he will labor on a 
Darren topic tilt it is too late to change it; or, in the ardor of invenl^OD, 
diffuse his thoughts into wild ojcnbei'aiice, which the present hour cajinot 
suffer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the " Sambiers " of Johnson must ever 
be preeminent The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
nabla mass of moi'al instruction { and In vain may we search for the prin 
eiples of the purest philosophy, so beantifuilj blended with the loveliness 
M virtue. It was not probable that the frailties or peouliaritjes of mankind 
lould escape his acute penetration, wMoh was ever on the alert, 

From an early [>eriod, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close thinii. 
mg. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he liad to 
idvance, and his conffdenoe in his assertions was owing to deductions 
which resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

TbB moralizing " Rambler " is always dignilied in bis sentiments, logical 
m hlJ inferences, and energetic in his style. Thongh many of his papers 
issume a gravity which forbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. They do not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom saem to pardcipate of a oyaioai aeveritj. The strain of mord- 
itr wiiich flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under ttie influence 
of i^oomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a man 
prone to look npon the darkest dde. Instruction and sublimity may be 
fOQud in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them in the re- 
Uremsnt of the closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever r^dce that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so sucoessflillv labored in her service. The papers of the 
" idler," and those of Hie " Adventurer," written by Johnson, eihibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, ha can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
ne has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acjuaint- 
anca with its productions. He may heat his mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far aa he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
fliek language, will still fail of origmality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but itaX the affair in which Johnson was con 
neoted with Lauder, was always to hiicBalf a source of regret. His int^" 
rity, it may safely be presumed, would have withholdan turn from giving 
coiintsnanoe to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injnstica of tiie 
sause in which he engaged. Tlie recantation he extorted trooi the peraon 
33 
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who had thus inveigled him into this iofamona plan, made honorable amaniis 
to tlie injured oharaoler of the poet. That he had been made e. dupe to 
the dupUoity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelings, be bat 
little alleviated by an acknowledgment of his crime. Aft he barboured no 
malevolence of feeling towards tbis sublima writer, posterity bave little of 
irhioii to accuse him ; ss tbe best men may at times ba deceived, esp&- 
cially when the influence of party feelings fosMre their p -'--■^--- - ' 
Cives to the judgment, for a moment, a bir- —^•~'- "-'~ 
dispoesionate exajnination, afterwards perc* 

His "English Dictionary" will long remain a lasting reocrd of the pow- 
erful mind.ot Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed tha standard of onr Ian- 
guKge, and, with the most indefatigable labor and acnt^ness, given precision 
to the meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had bean too much neglected 
by the losioottraphcra who preceded him. He has pruned of then- oxcres- 
ccnoea the indolcrminata signification of many terms, and placed In appro 
priate. gradations tbe fluctuating import of many enpressions. Until hig 
■■■— e therebad been no author upon w' '~^ *" *^' 



implioitly to rely ; and timi 
and poiverfU' " ' -^ ,.,. 



. ..d powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for Bucoeeding lexico- 
grapherft to do in defining tbe English lajiguage. 

IBs benevolent feelinra oft«n engaged him In the service of many for 
whom he had little Mendahii, and who could hiy no olaim to the asslalanoe 
of his pen. Tha number of dedications, prdliwnes, and recommendatory 
effusions which issoed from it, In behalf of indigent merit, or nnaapiring 
modesty, at onca illustrates the kmdness of his heart, and the disinterest- 
ednesB of his motivea. 

During a season, m which his mmd wss oppressed with tie gloomy re- 
flections of afiliotion, oooaEioned by the loss of bis aged mother, to whom 
ha was tenderly andaffeotionalflly attached, it is re-aled, that be wrote hia 
" Rflsselaa." This elegant epeoimeu of Oriental in'ftgery, we are told, was 
written daring the evenings of a single week, to ejable liim to defray tba 
fnnera! expanses of his deoeaaed parent. Perhaps there b no prosiuo effa 
idon, in wmoh the amberanoe and haimony of our language bas been mora 
ftrtfolly combined, or mora fully displayed. It is here that be discovara 
Sioee anrprfeing powers of iraa^ation, which ware the aafonisbmant and 
admhatlon of mankind. Ti(pugh the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades tbe whole Btory, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
caslonally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if tbe world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delisted and improved- 
Li tbe poetry of Dr. JobMon, if we do not discover the harmony which 
dellj^ta a mnsiOBl ear, we are fully compensated by on enei^y of espres- 
rion, a Iirfly style, and a oriticd elegance of diction. Tbe majesty of his 
nnmbeiB resembles the tones of a powcrfnl instrument, not discordant by 
the Btiangth ot their parts. Hia versifioatioft cannot boast of on unbroken 
melody, out his measures flow like the slow and solemn prMrass of a 
mldity liver, rather Hian like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
hedoes not possess the amoothness of poetical numbers, tbe ear ia not fa- 
timed by Uie sameness of his sh-le ; and we may oontinne to be deliebted 
irith fbe variety and dignity of bis eipreasions, when we should be glad tc 
be mliaved from tha monotonous harmony of poeta of more muslea! ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by bis bookseller tn undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of tba British Pools. Thii 
was the last great efibrt of his mind. His reputation needed not, at thii 
sioriod, an accession to give permanency to his fame; yet another laure. 



nou, an accession irj giv 
ii added to grace his bro' 

pandous publioal...., 

le conrte of a few years was offered to the world, with the live 



TUs stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy vol- 
limes, in l&e 00 -• — - ---o-— j.-... .j _:... .v, i.- — 
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.f eHch anthor preflsed, oonlaining critical observatlonB on tlielr wrltingg. 
rhese prefaces were afterwardB republished in four separatB volnmes, to 
which was given the title of Johnson's " Lives of the Poels." It ia here 
tliat the philosophioal talents of tliis groat man were fully deTeloped. If a 

vigorous nnderstanding, -^ --^ • "-'•' »*—*! 

prehensive knowledge, - 

for each an Dndertak_..„, _ _ __ 

vidnal whose native energy of mind, and oriHoal talents, 
fltled him tlian Johnson. He possessed the ability to diace; 



wledge, and a diBoriminating sagacity, were qi 
idertaMng, it would have been diiEoult to diaco 



to commend] and the taste to admire the excellences of 



Himself a hazardous undertaking. Bat the m 

to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his noblenesa ui oij.m oi^m.™.. -^ ^kji^o 
ing the diolatea of^truth and sound judgment, though error was popular m 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his oritioisnu 
with the rnlea ortaate, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and Qnintil 
ian, WB are ureaiatibly compelled to revere his opinions. Tlie " Lives of 
the Englisli Poets " may justly be considered us the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It ia, however, a 
matter of surprise, that ho sliould have Included many in his !iat cf Eog 
lisli Foets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
axe omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen: ■ 

'"- ■-- e him of wriHng, in his life of Milton, with a mina 

, _, / pr^udioe, and mingling the feelings of party spirit 

bigotry In his delineation of the poet. If he has not bestowed flie just 



warped by unmanly pr^udioe, and mingling the feelings of party spirit 

n his delineation of the poet. If he has not bestowed flie just 

igyrio as the t 

Lost " wonld have dfine honor to any pen. As 
which the genius of Milton only could have produced, 



id of panegyrio as the biographer of Milton, all must allow that h 



conid hnv. 

erlv ollort of acute judgment and crilica 
!._ ___. 1 poetica 



Ekill. He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genms 

talents of that English bard, es any man living. Friendship 

him to write the "Life of Savage," which is prized as one 

pieces of biography now extant. His other lives more or loss partake of 

the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment, 

has scarcely a competilOT. His two prefaces, the one to his " Endish Dic- 

tlonnry," the other to anediUon of Shakapeare, which was pnblishedunder 

mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their sabjecl^ the same close 
nesa of thought, pnrity of diction, nervoua strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are equfllfy conspleuous. Sever had an estimate of ttie genlns and 
merits of Shakspcara been given to the world, ta which it wouldTiave been 
safe to yield Imphoit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un 
derstoodhim. He threw light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either n^ 



;uityhad discovered and il 

, ^, .J . m arrogance and irabeolh^ 

o_.-H the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intolli 

geace rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
ttadyiBsbnt a secondary assistance to its operations; and, though mankind 
shotdd place bat little value upon his commentaries on the text, they may 
{■■stiy fiel indebted for his development of the genius of Bliakspeaie. It is 
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of wonder, that the e:<qiiieite]y bBantifu] preface to the editioti 

"'- "' '•.-■u Jay claim to anch Euperlittiye laerif ""--'- 

id classical saleclion of its sUnaioi 



of Shakapeare's plays, should lay claim to anch auperfatiye merit. Whelh- 

J.... _......._ ... .^.,. . ^gaieciionot 

ba jurt apprei 
arary cliaraeter of Dr. Johnson, 



e fomid no plaoe in a mind of anch astonisMng enei^y, would 
-" — '"' "' " Tinet have been rare. It would aaameqnal^atrar" 
Qt^Rometimea manifaated in the heatof pasBlon^o 



the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Diasenters, the Bcholars of Cambridge 
and tha Whigs, were often mentioned wMi more acrimony thsn discretion. 
There wna, perhaps, no man who mora atrenuoualy advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less m praotioe. The tempera 
of men axe more under the iaflnence of external oironmstonees tJian moral 
writera in raneral are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely fel' ":•> 
itof dlaapp^-' * — ' '- ■--- — ' '- - '-■ — 



>rei^t of dlaappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period. 
Be was gratified by applause and universal adulation. Can it ba wonderfnl, 

Hien, that, with the strona; feelings of vigorous p— '— — ■• ■'■- 

p„.ii_^(,f human natoreplie should, at t=-- "- ■ 

■ ' n haaty compositions, farther ^ ^ 

>r the better feelings of his heart approve. There w 



lUilnga of human natoreThs should, at times, be carried away in i 
tion, and in haaty compositions, farther than his maturer jndgme 

sancBoa, or the better feelings of his heart apprr— '^' — 

Hhoao colloquial powers could give .more deli] 



d acaroely at 



hnga wa 
scholar, 



information, ffis desnltory manner of reading made his Itnowledge rt . _ _ 
comprehensive than minute ; and his quiokness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusing a whole Dojfc. Hia extraordinary powers of undei> 
standing were much cultivated by study, and affll more by reflectton. The 
accnraoy of hia observations, and tha juslnass of hla remarks, were tha 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he ntlered his 
lentiments ; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fnnd, 
from which his reasonings were aasistad and enforced. The aptnaaa of hia 

.ii„n._.: — „ strong evidence of the aagadty of hia peroeptiona, and 

1.1, i;.,i™».,f iii= „i,=^™„ir — reived additional 

„ _ , _, with which Ihey 

..D.a delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey lo the 

C'ercing glance of his penetraUoui and he became the more elated by 
imnph when his opponents had been most decided. The great origmality 
which appeared in fiis writings, resulted from an activity of mind, wliion 
babit hod accustomed to reason with precision. Hia conceptions of things 
sprang not Axim idle Uiought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en 
ergiea of a vigorous intellect, assisted by the efforts of a aoaring imajjuatJon. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and inatmcl^ve, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of hia remarks i 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifeat«d in 
^is discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the achoola of declit- 
matlon could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his aide was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of (ruth. Hia answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage wjtli hirn. Universal submission, it Is Hkely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not have posseaaed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
anently Uiey were provoked by tlia insults of imnartinence and the conceit of 
Ipiotancn. The specious garb of dissiranlation he despised. A noble sph;it 
u mdapedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
his feeUsgs by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when unaccompanied 
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horrenoe of flattery and Hdolaljon lost him that patronago of the great, 
which he otheriviaa might probabiy sooner have aequirud ; and he rose to 
ammance rather hj the unassialed efforts of his own genins, than the en- 
couragenienlB of tlie rich and the leamad. He was httla indebted to the 

la energy of 

_ _ roken spirits 

^„„ ... ^^^^ ^d fame. If Ee paid not his court to the noWe, it waa noj 

from disrespect to the enbocSinations of rank in society, but a dislike to tha 
arts of diasimalation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at Iha 
ihrina of patronage. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit^ and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adulaOon, It is a feeling exposition of tha hardships ha had 
endured, until royal munlfioenoe placed him beyond the boondaties of 
want, and smoothed hia descent to the grave. 

His knowledge of tlie Greek langnage, in comparison with hia acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was snpei-ficiaL lli his early years, he had devotea 
hunself so closely to the study of Ihe ancient poets, that it may bo ques- 
tioned, if his familiarity witt them in hia own times could find a superior 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian'a poema, 
created him many opponent!, upon a snbjeot, respecting which, " truth had 
never been estobfished, or fallacy dotaoted." 

It is not a little strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could have stood the ordeal lo whiSi the mlnutecess of Boawell 
exposed llim, with so much honor to the repntafioo of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Calilwin of literature is here stripped of every disguise, 
and held np to public view. Thongh the world has been dahghtad and 
improved by the record of hia convaration, in which his learning, his genina, 
and hia uniaguised sentiments have so consplcnonsly shone forth, it cannot 
but be allowed, that it is hiformed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the punter has given to his portrait, will admit of many different shades, 
fhnn which the partiahty of tHendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
Is here, however, that wa may trace fiia incredible vastness of an mtelleot, 
destmad to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel 
jogs similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
esponse of the ocean, fathomless to hnman measurement, and whose ea 
pacity esceeds our conception. In his writings appears moi-e conspicuously 
than m hia conversation the compass and extent of hia understanding. His 
ftioulties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and nnUmited, ma mind- vehement and arden^ tiie oombinadons of his 
fo-Ai. ™ri(,nQ aitA m-iijinal, and his imagination neither clouded or depress 
r- ....a_. ._ .1.- .„;,f.-. „r iin, tir, rcadors are 



tie dapt] 



^.i of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he 

nifled and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He gives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport, ffis epithets are used 
with judgment and diacrimmation- Every iJiing which be says has a deter 
miiiato Bignificancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. F he introduces hard words, then- peculiar adaptation to his 
maanW shoulfi atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be I'emembered, 
that Cicero Introduced Greek terms, whan treating upon learned subject!, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the "great and 
comprehensive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be eiprassed by 

Should it be thought that the style of this Ijatned author has injured 'U! 
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age, BB must Iiavs committed this Injury by mukin, 
; to grammatioBl rulaa. Foreignera snil future gen 
BapaUlB of understaudiQg it, si 



fii-8 only to be fouud in colloquial intercourse and vulgar phraBOology. 
From his example, men may learn to giva to their style energy, pei-spiouity, 
and elegance. Thay may acquire a habit of close thinking, and bacoma 
Booustomed to espress their idess with force and precision. 

His political -wntingB will be read and admired onlv for the dignity aud 
energy of ^cir style. Hia compositions are a most valuable a-idltion to the 
literature of Ids country, and will confer a lasUng reputation on his name. 
They are replete with "useful instruction, and elegant entsrtiumnent," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
efforts of his mind discover a life of study and meditation. His writings 
feplay a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by elerljon. Hia 
multiliirlous produolJons are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer 
to hia sovereign might more fairly be allowed, " that be had uritton his 
share," if he had not mriUen so wdl. His mind has been laid open to the 
public ia Ma printed works, withont " reservation or disgnise ; " and, with 
all Us faults and fidllngs, he is stU! tha admiration of mankind. 



xcvn. 

ON THK COMPOSITION OP A SF.RMON.* 

On the Ckace of 2'exts. 

There are, in general, fiTe parts of a sermon; the exordinm, the con 
nexion, the division, the disenSEion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be estremely short, w . 

reckon only three parts ; exordium, discussion, and application. Howe 

little on the choice of tests, and a few goneral roles of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such testa as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
tjnent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words 
which signify nothing. „ .. , ^ ^ 

2 Kot only words which have a, ccmplela senSB of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is hia langnage, and they are his sentiments, which 
you espliun, For esaraple, should yon take these words of 2 Cor. 1 : 3. 
" Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and slop here, you will indude a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should you go farmer, 
and add, " who comforteth us in all our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken m, 
unless you went to the end of (he fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may siap ! for there are few tests m Scnp- 
Inre, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both eittremes must be 
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tiaural rules of sermons. 1. A seraion should clearly and purely ex- 
plain a teit, make the aenss esaily to be comprehended, and p&ce thuigs 
before the people's ej-es, so fhat they may be understood without difficulty. 
This rule condemns embsirassment and obBOurity, the most disagreeahla 
tiling m t.ie world m a gospel pnlpit. It ought to be remembered, that the 
ereatest part of the hearers are shnple people, whose profit, however, must 
be auned at in preaehing ; but .it ia impoBsible to edihr them, unless you be 
very olenr. Bishop Bnmelt says, " a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of UiB most ludearned man m the whole pansh, and must therefore 
Dut Buch parta of his disconcsea es he would ha^e i^ underalsmd, in so pl^n 
a form of words, that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. TMa he 
will certainly study to do, if his dcOT* he to edify Ihem, rather than to make 
them admire himaelf aa a learned and high spoken man." 

3. A sennon must rive the entire senaa of the whole text, in order to 
which it musi be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry aad 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discovers neither study nor m- 
vention, and leaves nnsajd a great nnmber of boautifiil thmgs with whioii 
his text might have fumished^im. In mattera of religion End piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons can do good. 

3. The preacher must l>a wise, in opposition to tltose nnpertment people 
whoatterjests.oomienl comparisons, quirks, and extravagances; sober, m 
opposition to those rash spuits who would penetrate ail, and curiously dive 
mto mysteries beyond the boKiids of modesty! chaate, in opposition to 
those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
things which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and grave. Sunple, speafcing things ol 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, because all 
BOrta of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. Ihe pulpit 19 
lUe seat of good natural sense, and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be mfoimed, but in a manner however 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearMs, or to excilfl thorn to 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. . , . . . 

6. One of fiie most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the ooroposiaon of a sermon, is, above all things, to avoid es 

1. There must not " 
BparMing, and shini 
The auditor will nev 
play his genius, and 

2 "a Sermon must notjia overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers' 
memories cannot retain it all; and byiuming to. keep all, they will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter, 

3. Ciwe must also be taken never to strain any p^licnlar part, either in 
BttempUng to exhaost it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently m at 
tempting It, yon will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Fimres must not he overstr^Bd. This fs done by stretohmg^meta 
Dhor into allegory, or by oarryuig a parallel too fw-. Ametophor -a chonged 
into an aliemry when a number ot^ things are heaped np, which agree to 
the subject inkeepingclose to the metaphor. Allegories may Mmetimea 
be used very agreeably! but they must not be Btcamed: thai is, aU that 
wn be siud of them must not be said. 

5 Eeasonlr^ must not be carried too far. This may be done many 
ways : either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
Koiia chained together, or principles and oonsequenOMi, whijji way of rea 
bOning is embarrasahig and painful to the auditor. The mind of man Iovm 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy -njiy. ,u„ f„™™ 

The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 



UE or Kiiowing verses. To find this consider the scope of the di 
iiS consult commentators 1 particnlai'fy exercise your o-- ' 
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When tUe coherence -will famish, any agreeiible cOiiBideratlons for th« 
illnstrationa of the Wxt, they must be pnt in the disouasion ; and they wlB 
very often hnppen. Sometimea, also, yon may draw thence an esordium : 
in snch a cflse, the exordium and connexion will he confounded together. 

O/dMaian. Division in general ought to be restrained to a email num 
bar of pacts ; they ahonld never exceed four <x five at the most ; the moat 
admired sermons have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divieiona which wa may very properly make;, the 
first, which is the raost common, is the division of the text into its parts 
Ihe other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on Hie text. 

1. This method is pwroec when a prophecy of the Old Testament U 
handled j for, generally, the nnderatandiog of these Drophecios depends on 
majiy geHerai eonsiderationSj whieh, by exposing and refuting false senses, 
open a way to Oie true eiphcation. 

3. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
Blanding of which must depend on the state of the question, tho hypotliesis 
of advei-sacies, and the principles of Uie inspired writers. AH theaa lights 
are previously neoasssry, and they can only be g^ivan by eeneral considera 
tions ! for example, Eom. iii. HS. " We conclude that a man ia justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law." Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St. Paul 
Bnd the Jews, touching justifioalaon, which mark the hypothesis of the Jevrs 
upon that subject, and which discover the true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly imderstood. 

3. This method alao is proper in a conclusion drawn from a long preoed 
ing discourse ; as for example, Bom. v. 1. " Thertfore b«iig jusUfled by 
tilth, we have peace with Clod, through our Lord Jesus Christ.'' The dia 
course must be divided into two parts ) the first consisting trf some general 
considerations on the doctrine of jnstiflcaUon, which St. Paul establishes 
JH the preceding chapters ; and the second <d his conclusion, Uiat, hemg 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &o. 

The aame may be said of the first verse of the eighth &f Romans, " Thers 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," Ac, for it is B consequence drawn 
'ffom what he had been establishing before. 

4, The same method is proper Tor texts which are qnoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. Yon must prove by general considerations that 
tho text is properly produced, and then you may come clearly to its expli 
cation. Of this kind are Hebrews t. 5, 6. " I will be to him a Father," foj. 
" One in a certain place lesUfied," &c,, il. 6. " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost Biuth," &0., in. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament. * 

" "n this class must be placed divisions into diSarent regards, o: """ " 
- - ■^^ — •- -peak n '- -'-—-- « - * — ' 



JesBS Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David; and then, in tiie mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesna. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figurative meanings, relating not onljf to Jesns Christ, but also to the 
ebunS i« general, ana to every behever in particnlar. 



;ard to ourselves 
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M to tha division oF the taxt Itself, eom 
so clear and natural, that no division is n . 
Bimply tJip order of the worda. As for eiarnple, Lpli. i, 
the God end Fatlier of our Lord Jesus Ciirist, who Iialh blessed us with al! 
spiritual blessings in heavenly piacoa in Ohjist." It ia not necessary to ' 
divide this textr&ecauso the words divide themselves, and to axpl^n them, 
we need only to follow them. Here is a gratoful aeknowledgmont. " Bles 
sBd be God." The title onder which the Apostle blasaes God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jasus Christ." The reason for which ha blesses him, beeauaa 
" he hath blessed Es." The plenitnda of this blessing, " with all blessings." 
The nature or kind aignified by the term sphitual. The placa where he 
hath bleaaad us, " in heavenly places." In whom he hath blessed ua, " in 
Chrial." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided ; for which purpose 
yon must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put tiia* 
division which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest most fol 
' ' "ts proper order. 



please, yet there are some texts that determine the division; asrnii. 
" It is God who worketh efifectually in you, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure," There are, it is plam, three lliin^ to be discussed j 
the action of God's grace npon men, " God worketh effectually In you ; ' 
the effect of thia grace, " to will and ta do ; " and the spring or source of 
Uie action, according to "his good pleasure." I think the division would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1, Of God's good plaasnre ; S. Of hit 
grace ; and 3. Ol the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting any Oimg m the firs^ 
part which supposes the understanding of the aeconuj vt which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood i for, by these means, 
you mill throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make man) 
tadions repetitions. Ton must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you canj and when yonr parts are too closely connaoted 
with each other, place (he moat detached first, and endeavour to make thai 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the aecond, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of jour explication, the hearer maji at a 
glance pareeive, as it were, a perfect body, a well finished building; for one 
of the greatest escellencea of a sermon la, the harmony of its eomponeni 
parts : that the first leads to the second, the aecond serves to mtrodnce the 
third; that they which go before, excil« a desire for those which are ts 

When, in a test, there are several terms which nood a paitioular explan 
aUon, and which cannot be explained wilhont confusion, or without ifivid 
ing fte text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text m all ; 
but I would divide the diaoonrse into two or three parts ; and I Would pro 
pose, first, taexplMu the terms, and then the BubjeC "-■■■ 

the terms, 

.. . , , „ . ig, l)ut. i^ 

with others, are very significative). ' Fot example, John iii. 16, 

loved the worid." The oategorioal proposition is, God loved the 

world; yet, il is neither necessary to insist much upon the term God, nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the last 
into two parts ; first^ the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
aeoondly, the end foe which he gave him^ " that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eveflasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are oemposed of an objeotLon and an 
answer and the division of such is phiin; fc they naturally divide into the 
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As, JohniT"lO/"H'"tii"oQ ineweatthB gift oK&odi" &V Tthinkitiaigbl 
not be improper to diride it into two parts, the first iooluding the genera, 
propositions coclained in the words ; Mid the second, the paSenlax appU- 
oatiOQ of thesBto the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply taatiy hnportatit tinilhs without ex 
pressing them ; end yet it will be necessaiy to mention and enlarga apon 

themselves. Then the 
., , . jd the other expressed. 

In texts of history, divisions are easy ; somelimas an action ia related ia 
all its oircuinstancos, and than you may consider the action in itsdf first, 
and afterward the cii'cum stances of the action. 

To render a division agreeatle, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

Ab to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very 
much assist tlie composition, and diffuse perspicuity Into a discourse ; but 
It is not always neoessary to mention them ; on the contrary, they must be 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with a mnl 
titude of parUculars. 

Discussion. There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued appiicaticnj difiioult and import- 

L ^ &pUcatioii. — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the snb 
ject^ or to both. 

I. EtpUcation of Terms. — The difficulties of these arise from three 
! either the te ' ' ' ' 



appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory : 



, may be conlroverfad, and is exposad to 
Propose the ratio duMtamU, which makes the difficulty ; then determina 



causes : either the terras do not seem to make any sense, or they a 
vocal, forming difibient senses ; or, the sense they seem to make 

. . . thedjffi... 
it as briefly as you can. 

a. Of fytwij-s. — DiiBcuit things. If the difficulty , ,. 

false sensesj refute and remove tham ; then establish tha truth. If fhim the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objeodons, 
but enter immediately into tjie expficatioa of the patter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. unportant things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be 
eause they are important. 

There are two sorts of enplioaUons ; the one, simple and pl^n, needs only 
to be proposed, and agraaabiy elucidated ; the other must be ooniirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of botli. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certidn number of propositions or questions, and dis 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Somelimas what you will have to explain m a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms; of ways of speaking peculiar to Soriptura; of 
particles called sy^ieategoretnatica ; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attribal«s, goodness, &c., man's virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &o. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
Hgnrative, give the meaning of the figure, and, wiraout stopping long, pass 
'onto the thing itself. Some- simple terms must only be explamed just as ■ 
they relate to Uie iutentlon of the sacred author ; in a word, explain simple 

Sometimes tJie simple terms in a text must be Sscussed prcdessedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the sabjeot. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of them separately, but beauti 
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, .16 whole esplioation depends npon tbam. 

. ta the mattei' to be explained iu a text consists of n proposition, 
PTe the sense clearly i if necessary, show ita Importonoa ; if it requirs con 
nnnation, confirm it. 

la all oases, illnslrHte by reasons, examples, ccmparisona of the subject ; 
their rdationa, oonformities, or diffatencea. You may do it by oonsequen- 
1KB j by Iho perBon, his state, &o., who proposes the enbjeot ; ov the persona 
to whom it la proposed; by cironmalaiice, time, place, &c. Yon may il- 
lustrate a proportion by its eTJdenoe or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light a nature, or only by cevelatjaii. Let good sense cboose the beat 



proposition includes many tnitha which 
guished j sometimes a propoaiiJoa must be discnsaed in different 

Eomelimea it has dilTerent degrees, which most be remarlced; e '' 

Is general, and of little importance; then examine whether 

C-ts be not more considerable : If so, they must be discussed by a padjcu 
ap^ication. 

n. Bgoiaeivaiion; which is best for cleu- and historical paSB^S. Some 
Uxts require both explioaUon and observation. Sometimes aa observation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most pait, 
ought to be tlieolcglcal; historical, philosophioal, or oriUcal, very seldom. 
They mnat not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor common-^iliice form, 
but in a free, easy, familiiir manner. 

ni. Sy atniimiiil B^tication. — This may ha done without exptajning, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage t«xM 
exhorting to bolinesa and repentance. In ttsing this method something 
searching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. ^ propositio-a The texts must bs reduced Co two propoaitiona at 

least, and three or four at most, having a mutnal dependence and oonnex 

This method opens the moat extensive field for disCQsaion. In the for 
mormediods you are restrained to your text; but here your subject is tlio 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * is most proper to give iha meaning of Scrip 
tare ; this of syslematical divinity i ajid it haa thia advantage, it will 
flquiQly serve either theory or practice. 

N. B. Though these four ways are dilTerent from each other, for many 
texts it may he necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four 
the disconrss has its name from the prevailing method of haudUng it. 

The conclusion. Thia ought to be hvely and animating, full of great 
and beaudful figures. Aimmg to move Christlaa affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeaJ, repentance, aelf-condemnation, a desire of aeff-correc 
tion, oonsotation, admiration of eternal benafita, hops of fehcity, courage, 
and constancy in afflictions, eteadinesa in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispoaitiona i the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise Uiese, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may be someiimos mixed, it must always be diveraiSed. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold and 
lively. Let some one or more striking ideas^ not mentioned in the disous 
skm, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 
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OF THE SKELETON OP A SERMON. 



" The fool hath add in his lieart, thera is no Gud." Psiilma liv. 1. 
"Tha fool hath said," — it is evident that none hnt a fool would have 

T&6 fool, a tarm !n Soriptnra, signifying a wicked man ; one who hath 
lost his wisdom and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin, yet ona 
not 30 much void of ralional faculties, aa of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, but ona who abuses his reason. 

" Said iu his heart ; " i. e. ho thmks, or he douhts, or he wishes. Thoughta 
ara words in heaven. He dares not openly publish it, though he dama se 
oratjy to think it i he doubts, he wishos, and somolJmoB hopes. 

"There is no God," — no judge, no one to govsm, reward, Or jraniBb. 
Those who deny tha providence of God, do, in eiTaot, deny liis exiatancsi 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodnass, mercy, aud justice, which afo tho 



elof y of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit worlts of darkness, would not only 
have fbe lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What man Bay 
against Providence, becausp tiiAirwrmljl havf. no nhpi^k. the v would sav 
in their hearts against the vi 
noJQdga, 

The existence of God is t 

ing totters, if the fonndatior. ^. -—, 

is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can sook hnn, adore 

" '" ' " ... ];ni)^ „],„ „g believe, that our bo 

noa, and that we may give a bettor 

larents ani" '---' — 

better arguments than those. 

That wa may be fnlly persuaded of, afid established in this truth, oi\ 
deavour, 

1. To brmg forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the eiistenoe of its Maker. We cannot open out 
eyes but we discover this trtth shine through all creatures. The whole 
univeree bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wine, 
infinitely powerful. Let us oast our oyes an the earth which b»ics as, 
and ask, "Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviil. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers ns, and inquire, " Who hath thus stralohed it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. " Who is it also Chat hath fixed so many Imnhi- 
otis Ijodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious works of creation prboltum to ua "His eternal power and godhead." 
Eomana i. 30 ; Acta xiv. 16, 17 ; xvij. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but lonoiuded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or honees, and not understand there was a weaver, a ear 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate somethmg from 
whence they are, A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gliding the earth, as doubt whether there be a God, 
when he sees his woi'ks. Psalms x'.x. 1-6, . ' 

The Atheist is, tJierefore, a fool because he denies that which ever) 
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Bilk-wonn'3 neb, the bee's closets, or tlie ant's grananes, withool aokuow 
'edging n h-ffher being than a cfcature. wlio hatii planted that genius in 
thBmf Job xxxis. ; ftalms civ. 24. "The stara fought against Sisera," 
fudges V. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
Atheist. Eomans i. 19, 20. 

2. Tio dread of conacienoe is an argument to convince us of Ihia truth 
'Everyone that finds me shall slayme," Genesisiv. 14, was the langoaga 

of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldan in those who feel Ine 
fnrjofaiiairaged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
(ay in their heart, " There is no Giod," that "they are in fear, whore no feai 
is,'' Psalms liii. 5. Thau: gailty minds invent terrors, aj>d thereby confess 
'a Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a stwereign Being who will 

Ciish. Pashur, who wickedly insuitsd the prophet .Teremiah, had this for 
reward, " that his name shinild be Magor-missabib," i.e. "fear round 
about," Jerei 

countenance „._. 

there is a " law written in tlie heatte of men," adds, th^r 

also bear witness," Eomans ii. 15. Tho natnral sling and horror of con 

Bcienoo are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. ' 

The Atheist is a fool, because he usstii violence to his conscience. The 
opecaUouB of conscience arc nniyereal. Ths iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Esodus ii. 27. 

3. Vnivfraai consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 



is the language of every country and region ; the 
mankind is no other man 



, ,.._... gnage of every 

___minablo idolatry aiguea a Deity. All nations, though 

barbarous and profligate, aav ' " "'' ""'" """' 



the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where tl 

la it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of ail ? 

4. Eaiiraordituiry judgmetiii. When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is snilod to tho sin; when the sin ia 
made legible by the inflicted judgments. "The Lord is known by the 
judgments which he exsoutes," Psalma is. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of tho people, and thought himself e, God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon hhn, forced to confess another. Acta xii. 
ai - 23 ■ Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acta v. 1 - 10. 

5. AccomplichmeiUs of prophecies. To foretell things that are future, aa 
if they did already exist, or had existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind infinitely Inlelllgeat. " Show the things that are to come hereafter." 
IsaJah rii. 23. " I am God, declaring tJie end from the bemnning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isiuah sliv. 28, and xlv. 1, long br' — 
he was bom ; Aleiander's sight of Daniel's prophecy conoemmg hia v 
riea moved him to Bpara Jerusalem. The foor - — ■-' '— '- 

IS all'things according to his pleasmfl.and to bring about hie own 
ends; and this being is God. "1 am tho Lord, and there is none else,' 
Isaiah zh'. 6, 7. 

What foUy, then, for any to shut their eyes, and atop theb oars ; to at 
tribute tJiose things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being oonld effect 1 
■ II. A few cta^rvations. 
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the liook of creation. Bead nature ; natnre is a friend to truth. 

2. If it bo a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, ia it not a folly also 
not to worship God, when we aotnowledge his existence ? " To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, ia the whole duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if wc are not religious. " Yonr reafionablB sor 
vice," Bomana xii. 1. » 

3. If it bo ft folly to deny Iho esjatanoe of God, will it not be our wisdom 
Binoe vie acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
mark of a fool^ " God is not in all his fhoughta," Psahns x. 4. 

4. K we believB ths being of God, let us abhor practical Atheism. Ao 
Uons speak louder tiian words. 

" They professed that thsy kne 
the beat indexes to their pnnoiplos. 



Psalm xUL 1, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present holp in 
Irauble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &e. ; text needs no explanation. 

L The wonderfol oondesoension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
greatness, — his pn^reasive faculties will ennal angels, &c. SurpasB all 
hitelligenoe except God,.— hut there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God^and man, — Man's moral estate ; these tho reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, —present, very present, — our meohanioa! 
habits, .— the divine presence not realised, — a man first awakened or con- 
Tiotedfeelsit, — bntsoon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being wem 
present at your sins, — as &a angel, — bnt God Is present! See the Chi-iat- 
lan in a storm at bob, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to tho in5nit« GoiTs caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
fiand. — How should this thought alfeS; ns, — Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents 1 He is with thee, 
Jhail we weep and repme oven In a rarret, when Giod is with us ? 

ITT . Cautiousness of the test. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer, — 
ihere is something for ns to do, — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothmg 
.Aerwiso. — Farmer. — Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all tho poor unfortunata, — stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of all, 
B guilty conscience. 



Rev, vii. 17, " God shall wipe away aU tears from thdr eyes." Context, 
- Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

1. AEBiotions in the present state of the Chrieaan, an important and ad 
vant^eous part of his moral discipline. 1, The fact that they are per 
mittfld, shows liiat they are advantageous — How many inslancea, .* texts. 

2. 'They aiford exercise for our Christian virtues, mora], — forHtude 
patience, resignation. 

3. Tliey show us the futility of worldly comforts, — - our friends dia, — 
health and beauty fade, — wealfh and pleasure must be left behind us. 
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n This diBcapline is pi-eparatorj to another which shall be ea 

]. The Scriptures assert tha eiish 
Kingdoni of God, Paradise, Naw Jem 

a. It is consislent wilh all rational 
World and other planets. — 3. AR cam 
is everlHstiug in Jta duration — 



■„ health? — tho 



Gal. iil. 18, " But It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 

ChrisUanity is designed to call into aotlTity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — finn resolve, — intrepid during and undnunted peisevemniM, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfaro, — a holy ohivalry. — The 
Apoatle Jays down the projoaition, that if anything is gnod, it is good lo be 
zealously affected ia that good cause, — Christianity is good ognsidered. 

I. In respect to its orign, — divine, — bears its marks, - - it is inlereBtiug 
to contemplate nature, — but mnok more revelation, — the noblest aitt of 
God 10 " 

n. 1 

failed wifliont" it. — fts ur d tfEit tsfft— its preser 
vation, ^triumph ove mfid 1 ty 

m. Its effects, — iidi d al ffeots — 1 B I — Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

a. General eiiects, — 1 Itp ts un— 2E1 t steiety. — 3. 

Sustains good govemn t 4 War 

We should be leaJo IB as G d mmand to b o. 2. Tlio 

wants of the world call f£30hpp hreltwU be propoc 

Honed to our zeal, — a phdosopli 1 as w 11 S ripl If t — We have 
ligh examples to cop — th [ tl maWypt d ref rm — Weslov 
>^itfield,&o. 



xcvm. 

SUBJECTS rOK COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SORTS 

1. Mythology. 10. Ruins of Rome. 

2 Kural happiness. " Greece. 

3 Our natita land. 11. Twilight. 

1. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

6. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 
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. Thelropios. 




Ij!). Ingenuity. 






70. Eloquence. 








2. Review of the seasons. 




72. Imagination. 


3. Solitiule. 




73. Classical leamii g. 


L The lOTBDf order. 




74. Taste for simple pisasuraa. 


S. ETilaofobBtinacy. 




75. Scepticism. 






76. Anmsements. 


. Delioaoy of feeling. 




77. Efficacy of moral instruction. 


. Delionoy of taste. 




78. A oultiTated mind necessary for 


. NOTOlS. 




the enjoyment of retirement. 
79. Want of personal beauty aa 


J. Talea of fiction. ' 








affecting virtue and happl 




[rue 




politeness and relidon. 




50. Happiness of domestic life. 

51. Evils of pubUe life. 

83. Modesty a sign of merit. 


. Sympstliy. 

. The adviuitages of a goodod 


oa- 






under afflioMon. 


5. The rffecta of learning on 


the 






84. Ill effects of ridionle. 


8. Power of habit. 




85. Necessity of temperance to th« 


7. Tlieartofplessing. 




health of the mind. 


8. CompariBon of history and h 


og 


Sa. Moral effects of painfe; &uu 






sculpture. 


a. The passions. 








SS. Selfishness. 






89 Li y genius. 


!. ExeiZn. 




90 N ty of attention to tWng) 
as well as to books. 




3. Importance of a good charlK: 

4, Crfdoian. 




9 F growing old. 




92 T b ttarfiy and its chanfies. 


3. RaligioQB edncatton. 










94 Th e. 






h lir. 




96 E m rse. 


ofWendship. 




9 TL .oe. 


S, Duties of hospitaUty. 




tS rao 


0. Moral prinoiples. 

1. Moral duties. 




(.estire. 




00 W lan. 


3. Civility. 




1 n 


1. Family quarrolfl, their 




0' Y u h and manhood. 




03 Th ored Soripturea 


i. Early attachments. 




04 Th pess. 


5. Tasto for the culliyat a 




Th rti^ frame 


a Government of temper. 




T ling. 


7 Comedy 




0« e ge. 


a Tragedy 




L 


Q Uses of adversity. 




ty. 


Poetical taste 




h m. 


I Manners 




idenoe. 


3. Modestv of merit. 




ilJ. Tlie eiiatence of God 


3 Method 




114. Light. 


4 Parental indulgence, 

5 Parental SBverfty. 




115. Darkness. 




116. Heat. 


8 Proflgacy 




117. Cold. 


7 Theatud^oftheLatinlang. 
6 The study f the French 




118. The rainbow. 


i,- 


119. The wife. 


guite 




130. The husband. 
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uatsbility of charucter 



135. InteOeotaal dissipation. 

136. Intslleotuul discipUna. 
■"7 The warrior. 



I. The judge. 
.. A field iS battle, 
143. A naval engBgement. 

143. Immortality-. 

144. Decision of character 



Flattery. 

Temperance. 
BeeenEineiit. 
Ljdng. 
Piety. 

Envy. 

Vlrtae. 

JusUoe. 

Adversity. 

Pride. 

Com^DEEion. 

Slander. 

Wealth. 



Gratitude. 
AfTectatiim. 
Lo^nacity. 

169. Lusnry. 

170. Henlth. 

L. Pleasure. 

172. Gaming. 
173 Religion. 
174. Study. 

173. Experience. 
17& reaoe and warj 

_ '. Want and plenty. 

178. Ignoranoa and learning 

179. Happiness and misery. 



.. Farsiinony and piodigality. 



7. Order and Confndaa. 
EL Carelessness and caution 

6. Contentment and dissatisfao- 

}. Emulation and sloth. 

^ions intolerance. 

3. Charity. 

4. Contentment. 

5. Courage. 
5. Hope. 

7, Perseverance, 
i Conscience. 

). Death. 
1. Life. 
L. Sickness, 
i H^ealth. 

id hnmor. 



rastinatlon 
). Tmst in God. 
). Pleasnrea resulting from, 
proper use of our iaeulties 



.. Adversity. 

"Jiatribntionoftlme. 

lonrces of knowledge. 
I Ctnjugal affection. 

j Generosity 

> Government. 

) Drunatio entertainmenbk 

[ I ables and allegories. 

i. F gurative language. 

) Commerce 

L Chiialrv 

i PhdoBophv 

) Natural h story. 
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337. Ajironomy. 

33B. The invention nf tifl inarinors' oompKsa, 

339. The invenljon of liie 1.elescopa. 

ilO. The application of steam. 

341. The invention of the steam engina. 

343. The maUiemiitice. 

343. Astrology. 

245. Architecture. 

246, The law. 

347. The learned profefisicns. 



la Cffisar, — afNarnaPompi 
255. The dulies . .. - - 

of Ihem. 

3SB. How bleaeiugs hrighten as they take their flight. 
257. How dear are all flie ties that bind onr race in gentlenaes together. 

358. The advantages of early rising j and the argnmento which may be ad 

dnced to prove it a dat^. 

359. Misery is wed to guilt. 

360. A som without r^ection, like a pile 
Without inhaiitBut, to ruin mns. 

3S1 . &m where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind tha steps that misery treads 
Approaching oomforfa view. 

In every diange, botti mine and yonra. 
263. Know then thm truth, enough for man to knew. 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 
364. Prayer ardent ojwns heaven. 

Whatever is, is right. 
265. Knowledge and plenty vie wilh each other. 
236. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of prinOM. 
J67. Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affiurs of love, 
n, prond m 
ijj-^ir, Dpigj auuw 

gceatness in mortality 
Can censure 'scape ; baok-woirading oalnmiiy 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

370. They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

371. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack Ihe valne ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show oi 
Whiles it was oure. 

Wa, All delights are vain; but that ro 
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■^i Too much to know is to kaow nought but fame. 
573 Where is any author !n the world 

Teaches sneh beauty as a woman's eye J 
E76. The hind that would be matod by the lion 

Must die for love. 
H77. Our remedies oft in onrselyes do lie 

Which we ascribe to heaven. 
878. The webof ourlifeiflofmingledyam. 

Good and ill togetJier ; our virtues would be 

Proud, if our faults whipped them not j and oar 

Crimea would deapeir if they wore not 

Cherished by our virtues. 
271). Let '3 take the instant by tlie forward top i 



md on our Quickest d'jo: 



The inn 

Steala ere we can effect them. 
SSO. They lose the world that do buy it with much oaM. 
aSJ. I oan easier teaoh twenty what were 

Gpod to be done, than be one of the twenty to 

Follow i^ne own teaching. 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 
SS3, Love is bUnd, and lovers cannot see 

The petty follies that themselves commit. 
3S4. The world is still deceived with ornament. 
285. The man that hath no mosio in hunself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of siveet soonda, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spinls. 
285. The ni^tingaie, if she would sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thoa^ 

No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To theh- right praise and tme perfeolion. 
J87. This our life exempt from pnblio haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sennons in stones, and good in every thing. 
aS8. OftenOmea, to win us to our hflrm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win US with trifles, to betray us 

1q deepest conseqiionce. 
389. I dare do all that may become a man. 

Who dares do more is none. 
890. If it wars done, when 'tis done, then 't weroirell 

It were done quickly. 
291, Mamory, the warder of the briun. 
S92. Moughts' had, all's spent 

Where our desira is got without oontsnt. 
293. Things without remedy 

Should be without regard. 
894. When our actions do not, 

Our fears do make us traitors. 
S95. Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 
296. The grief that does not spaak 

Whisnars the o'erfraught heart, and bids it biWJK. 
B97, Courage mounteth with occasion. 
898- Whan Tortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
396 He that stands upon a slippery phice 

Makes nice of no vJe hold to stsy him np. 
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). OftSQ times exoasing of a fault 

Dotli ra»kD the fanlt the worse by the excuau. 

As pnt'jhfis, Bet npon a little brencli 

Diaoredit mors in biding of the fault 

Than did the fault before it was so patched. 
I. How oft the sight of means lo do ill deeds 

Makes deeds ill done ! 
'.. That which in mean men we enlztle patienae, 

Is pale, oold cowardice in noble br»aats. 
i. Woe dolh the heavier sit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
I . Giiarling sorrow hath loss power to bite 

The man that mocks at it and sets it light., 
i. O who can hold a lire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bai'e imn^uBlion of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December's snow, 

fantastic summer's heat? 

. ,._.. ^prohanBionofthegood, 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse r 

Fell soirow's tooth doth never rankle mora 

Than when it bites, but lanoeth not the sore. 
5. If all the year were playing hoHdays, 

To sport would be as tedious as la work. 
' ""-- ■""" 'if valor is discredon. 



SJ, 



He that but roars the thing oe would not know, 
HaUi, by instinct, knowledge from -others' eye». 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

doth fiva 
im that fill 

.pplied. 



309. Nought 80 vile, that on the earth do^.. i.vd. 
But to the eiirth some special good doth giv«; 
Mor aught so good, but si—'- ' — "— * "■'* 



And vice somefJmea 's h 
310. Striving to better, oft wf 
Sllr reason not the need,' our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man's life is cheap as beast's. 
^12. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any nnproportioned thought his act. 
?13. The friends ihon haat and their adoption triofl, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of ste«L 
314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel! 



J'lSSS.b 



317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loseth both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandl} 
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SUBJECTS FOR CONFBEENCE3, 

I. On Uie mineral, animal, and TCgetabla fcingdonia, aa fumisiiing- subjects 

of inlerBBting inqniry. 

5. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of ha 

)f New-Englsud, as rasnlt 
s institutions of our fore 

4. Tlie stability of tlie General Government of tlie United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dancers, faoiiity of mutual 
mteroonrse, and a general diffuBion of knowledge. 
a. The obligaHona of a oonntry to her warriors, her statesmen, her artisla, 
and fcer authors. 

6. Pablio amusements, splendid rehgious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display of a rigid police, as means of despoljc power. 

7. The comparative virtue of the enhghtened and Ignorant classes. 

5. On the talue to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical Eoiences, 

6. The assooiations excited by visithig Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

conMdersd witb reference t« th^ ancient history. 
10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 
religion ni a oountiy. 

II, On architeoturo, painting, poetry, and musio, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religions unpressions. 
JJ. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of tmth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of 

Qoyelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 
3. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Milford, as histo 

i*. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 
15. On patronaite, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

18. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on Uie morals of the 

community. 
17. On the infiuancB of Greeli, Latin, English, and French literature on 

i. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and st 

' M.iturai, civil, --'--— --' — '" •-■-^.— 

to the teuc 
faculties. 
80. Miss EdgoworKh, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 
31. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagae, Horace Walpole, a 



Cowpei 

Personal I 

23. The inflaence of Young's and Cowj 

"• The oommercial spirit of modem li , 

the political, moral, and literary character of 



powerful friends, as promoting advancement in 

- - onng's and Cowper's Poems. 

34. The oommercial spirit of modem limes, considered in its influenc 



35. Sterne, RabehiSs, and 'Cervan 

36. The difference of feeluig in the young a 
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38. The pomicsl reformer, the schoolmaster, and the missionary. 

29. Tlie country gentleman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient ana modern honors to tha dead. 

31. Common sense, gsniua, and learning, — their charnoterjalios, compara 

tJTB value, and success. 

32. The prospeota of a scholar, a politician, and an mdepentlent gsnlleman. 

m the TInited States. . „,.^ . , 

33. Contemporary and subsequent nariatiTes, of liiatonoivl events. 

34. Franklin Davy, and Fulton. The compatativs valua of their discovo 

riea andimprovemants. .... 

35. The comparalJve influanoa of natural scenery, the institutions of sooie 
ty, and individual gaiiin- — '—'" 

HeraolituB, Deroocritus, E 

me ages of Queen Eliza 

the present age, considered in a literary pomt oi view. 
38 EevDt aa desoriSad by Herodotus, Gteeoe under Pencles, tha Augustan 
ale of Rome, Spain under Isaballa, Italy in the flfteenlh and aii- 
Snth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth- 

39. Bending, writing, observation of men and manners, aud the study of 

nature as means of intellectual deyelopment. 

40. Popular olaotions, a free press, and generivl eduoaUon. 

41 The Bomancereionies, the Eystem of the Druids, tlie rclipon of the 
Hindoos, aud tha BUpersUtions of the Amencan Indians. 

13. The literature and morals of a country, ns affected by the efforta of lo- 
dividual minds, the prevailing religions fmth, the estabhshed foim of 
Bovemment, and the employment most general among the people. 

43. Aofons, words, manners, and expression S countenance, as mdieat<va 
of character. , ,.. , 

44 Tha noets of England, Spain, France, and Itflly. 

45 The rnilitaiy ohlractei' of iJapoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder 

iek the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 
46. The Bgea cJ Augustus, Lorenzo de Mediois, Louis the Fourtaenth, and 

Queen Anne. 
47 Tha relidous mstitutions of Egypt, Greece, and Boma. 
43. Ponti^ w, literature, andfcfeuce, as a field for the exercise of 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, tha instinct of animals, and the rnoral and intcl 
leotual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator. 

52. On classical learning, the study of mathemaOos, and of the science of 

the hnman mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and military 

characlar. .... , „ 

54 On the power of Hie oriental, Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af 

feet Ae imarination and the feelings. 
55. On nastoral, epic, and dramatic poetry. . , -. , -, ,. 

56 On the rank and value of tliomentEa endowments of Shakspeare, faoott, 

Locke, Nawton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

thouehls, feelings, and imngination. ... 

59. Britaii^France, Italy, and Greece, as mteresting to an American trav 
1 On the' pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recluse, 
lislry, astronomy and aj;ri 
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63, On the Tiews of life laken by Demoeritus, Heraditua, Diogenes, and 

64. On the leBdenoy of poetcj-, history, and ethical soienue, to proraota im. 

35. On the inflnence on personal happineaa, of natural temper, ottltlTated 

tasta, external oonifition, and social intercourse. 
69. On nOTelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as soiurcas of gratification. 
67. Ancient othioa, considered es piotarea of mimners, as proofs of geniua. 



ua 


The uaic 
ferent 


m which 1 
purauit9, 


i harmi 
and Ih 


)ny of motive produces between men of dif 
at wMoh results merely from a similarity ol 


70. 


Pcrsoaal 




poshy, panting, arc! 
mal hi3to"riee, as illus 


liitaetnre, aud i 
trations of nati 


ioalptore 
:onal pn 



71. An old and a new country, as fields for anteipri 
73. The superiority of conscience to htiman laws. 
73. Andent and modem notions of liberty. 



76. The pastcml and lh« hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in repnbUcs and in mocarohies. 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sorareign in monatchieo 

•and to that of a popular favorite in republics. 

80. Explorations by eea and by land. 

SI. The study of grammer, logic, sjid the mathamafios, as contributing tc 

the developmeiLt of the mteileoCnal powers. 
Sa. Personal beanty, elevation of rank, and the possession of riches, as 

paaspaiis in society. 
eS. The animal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci 

entifio disooveiy. 
84. The pulpit, the prare, and the school room, as efficient agenla on the 

morals of a people. 
B5. The horse, tha cow, arid the sheep, aa contribuUng to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. 
1«. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishirJci, as afibotine a 

moral agent. 
87. The pursuits of agricultiTe, the profession of arm.?, the business of 

trade, and the febors of the mechanic, as affecting the taste F;id 



M. The Bii follies of soiencB. The qi^rai 
cation of the cube; perpetual mol 
magic ! and judicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism and oreduiity compared ai 

P9. Poiilry and history considered as soufoci 
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i COLLOQUYS, OE COLLOQUIAL DISCUBSIOMS, 

letion, for an upright politician, 
itory, as nffcrding a knowledgo of 
the motives luid actions of indiviauaJa, and of the oharactet of hu 

3. Dn the good and had effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabhath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on tha jndgroent of nght and wrong. 

6. On the iaflnenco of the mnltiplioity of boolis, on the mterests of hlera 

7. Deference to graat lUimeo in philosophy, and to high rank m tha aooial 
9. The BnthnsiBst and the matter of fact man. , , , ,„ 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages reanlljng lo a scholar, from Ira 

qnent interoourEB with mixed BOelety. 

10. On the efl'ectB of literary reviews, as at present condnoted. 

11. Onthe comparative prevalence and strength of the pnnciples or loyal 

ty and independence m man. 
la. On «ie ohacaoW of ancient and modem patriotiera. _ 
13. Of establishing a University; in the country or in a city. 



lishme a Un. 
raveffers in 



14. Foreign travellerB in the United States. ,■ i „ 

15. On the difl'efent views, which literary men taiia of the world at tueir 

16. The difference of manners in Rome and in modern civilised states. 

n. On aeUve profession, as injurmg or assisting the effi>rt3 of a litataiy 

13. The coraparalivB influence of governments and of individuals, m elfiot 
ing great public iinprovemcnta, 

19. The literary mflnenco of a reading public, 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

aa. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. , „ „ . 

23. The infiuence of tlie Eoman GUdiatonal shows, and of the tweeH 

catnes, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

25. The effect which aciinaintaiice with fordgn languages has upon the 

26. The ooinparativeinfluenca of individuals and learned BOdetiea in form 

ing the literary character of a nation. 

27. The mBuenoe of^the moUiplioali 

28. The study of nature, and of ma 

29. The standard of taste. , „ „, 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waver ey. 

31. The comparative importance of the eipeditjons to ascertain the Nortfl 

West passage, and the source of the Niger. 
Sa, Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvenal, 

35. HoTf far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

35. On the comparative value of obntemporaneons and posthumous lame 

37. On Iha evils of anarcliy, and irf an arbitrary goTemment. 

38. Dihgent observation of facts and philosophical use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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W. The aalf-tlevotiiin of ttie Christian maityr and the SoinaB patriot. 

41. Poels and noTaljstB of the poor. 

42. Strafford and Sir Henrv Vane ths YauMer. 

43. The idea of the heiuitifu!, Re developed m Grecian litentturs and art 

44. The influence of ihe association of ideas *n onr .practical operatiooB 

45. The moral and intellaotHUl influence of the prineiplB of rannlation, 

systems of education. 

46. Entertaining mysteriea, navels of real life, and romanlao -ot supema 

ral Actions, as affording similar species (rf' deli|^. 

47. The Saored and Profane poets. 
4S Milton imd laaiaji. 

i. Johnson and St. Paul. 



82. BjTon and Kzekiol. 
S3, Hume and Moses. 

SUBJECTS FOR EWilEKSIC BIS rUT AT IONS. 
1, Whether the increased facilities -of in tarcoursB between Europe and the 

United States be favoraWe to this country, 
a. Whether more evil or good is to be exi>ooted from the disposidon man 

ifeatod, at the presont day, to try existing institutions by first prin 

3?Vhether ^ting by ballot should be introduced into all elective and It 
oislatiTe proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government OKOrt any importsmt influcr.oo on the 

growth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preserte severity of manners 

in a modem republic. 

6. Ought Congress to pass au international copy rif ht la-w. 

7. Is there reason to thinit Otsi, the pubUc mind will ever be more settled 

than at present, abont the character jf Mary, Queen of Scots, 
S. Whether mora good than evil has resulted to the world, &om the life 

and rehgion rf Mahomet. 
9. Whether popular superaUtionB, OT-enligltened opimons, be most favor 

able to the srowlb of poetical literature- 
ID. Whether the h^raturerf Amorioa'be injored by that (tf modem foreign 

11. Whether a want of pevorencfl be justly ehargeable en our age and 

country. 

12. Whether the diversitiaa of iodividnal character be owing more to phys- 

ical, than to moral eansaa. 

13. Whether the advancement ofcivilliberty be more indebted to intellect 

aal onltiipe, than to physical Enfibrine- 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arte«£fordfiie better fieldfor the display 

of originality. 

15. Whether prosperity and inoraaso erf weaWi hase a faverabJe iiiflnenca 

upon the manners «nd morals of a people, 
le. Wheihar modern facilities of testing literary eifortB by popular opit^icr,, 

be unfavorable to the prodootion of great works. 
17. Whether the lAiMoe of a rapresentative should be Festiietod to the in 

habitants af the town or district represented. 
18." Whether the sum of human happiness on earfli he gmater, by a succes 

sioa of generatiflns, than it would -liaive bean by o^a CMtinued race 

the number of inhalritants being the same. 
19. Whetlier. in a pirt>lie seminary, the coul^!B of stiidy established by nilt 

, - should be the same for all 
80. Do savage nations possess a full right to tae soiL 
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a Whether a Slate have a right to reeeda from the Union. 

Ji Whether, in times of political disonssion, it is the duty of e racy oitisou 

lo declare ilia opinion, and attach himself to some party. 
33 ffhathertherewBregreaterf8cilitiea,in ancient limes for aii individual 

Bcqnirins influenea, tlian there are now. 
24 Whether the Inequautiea of our social oondiljon be favomblB to Uie 

pr<^;resB of knowledge. 
'£>. Isit expedient toraBke coloniesof convicts. _ ^ 

Sfl. Is 'Iha cause of deapotisin strongthenod by the extermmalJOn of th« 

Poles. 
27 Whether the mequaJitiea of genius in different countries ha owing t< 

3&. Whether inflicting capita! punishments publicly has any tendency to dl 



31 . ¥11611101 we should abslain from publishing the truth, from a fear leat 

the world be not prepared to receive it. _ 

3S. Whether the popnlaritj of a literary work is lo be received as an evi 

33. Is there any objection to a man's proposing himself fer public office, 

and using means to obtain it. 

34. Does proseljtisra favor the causa of truth. 

35. Whefiierprivateeringbe---'^-""- "•■-'-""*■ 



37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen tho ej 

as. Whether the exclusion of foragii articles, to encourage domestic man 

nfnotnres, be conducive to public wealth. 
3B. Whether tba world be advancing in moral improvement. 
40, Whether the progress of civilization duninish the love of martial glory. 
11. Whether personfl intarest in a subject of invesUgation he favorable to 

the ^scovecj of tmth. 

42. Whether the power of eloquence be diminished by the progress of ht 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principally 

by pbyBical causes. „ . ,. 

44. Whether the present circumstanoes of Europe furnish reason to expaci 

4,'!. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental anjojmenl. 

46. Whether writers offiction be monJly responsible for unchaste and pro 

fane language in their productions. 

47. Tha pci'cy of requiring property qualiticaljons for ofiioe. 

45. Onght capital pnnishments to be inflicted in Uraa of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare mdicate any advancement in civli 

50. la tha existenca of two great politioal parOaa In our oonntiy deiiriiblo. 

51. Has her union with England been detrimental to Ireland. 



8 OBJECTS FOR DELIBERATIVE, POLITIOAL, ( 

SOPHICAL, AND LITEEAItr DISCUSSIOKS, DISQUISITKtNS 
IHQUIKIES, &C. 
1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for tha snpport 01 

reliEion. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
a. Thec&acterofapliilosophioalhistorian. f?hiloaophical Disquisilion.- 
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Tlie effect of preTailing philosoplncal viaws on the style of dagaat litat 

On the alleged degeneracy of animals and regetables in Amerioi 

{Philosopmonl Disonssion.) 
Whether wca-kfl of imagination should be designed to produce a speoiM 

inonJe^ct. (Literary Discussion.) 
The Eodish styles that have atU-aclfld the most imitators. (Literarv 

DisqiS^Uon.) 
" Mahomet Ah." (Political Disquisition.) 
Whether national literature is tfl be regarded more as a cause or a con 

sequence of national refinement. (DeliberatiTe Discussion.) 
Originality in literature, as affected by sound crilicism. (Literary Dis 

._ !_n — '_. ,[■ .-i- -~-^oe and literature. (Philosophical 



_ __ _ __ ■' power a 

(DeDbsrative Discussion.) 
t)n the causes of the Tsriotj 

species. (Philosophical D._,_... . 
U. On the policy of encouraging manufacturing establisJiments i" 

United^StalBS. (DeUberative Discussion.) 
15. The merits of geologieal systems. (Disquisiaon.) 
IS. The oomparaUre interest and importance of Grecian and Roman 1 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 
n. The oauses of the present paonniary distresses of the commercial woi 

(r^squisition.) 
IS. The eflfeots of the crusades. (Uterary Inquiry.) 
19. Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Literary Disc 

H). Comparative adrantages of golitlos and literature as professions .n t 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
il. The influence of the dramatic writers on the aga of Elizabeth a 

• Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 
J3. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative I! 

23. The licerM;jinflaence of the early English prose writers. (Liter. 



25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical DlaouBsIon.) 

aa Will the present proposed pBrUamantBry reform endanger the monarch 

ical and arislooratioal portion of the Britisli constitution. (Deliber 

ative Discussion.) 
27. Importancaof independent oritioism to the growth of national literature 

• ^Literary Disquisition.) 
38. Causes of ni health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

29. Th» 'nflnance of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophica 

D-scussion.) 

30. English biography and French memoirs. ( Literarv Discussion.) 

31. Are politioal inmrovements best effected by rulers, or the people 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
3a, The influence of ancient art on ancient Hteraturc. (Literary Dlsqnih 

33. The poet of an early age, and of a civilized one. (Literary Disonssion. 

34, Comparative utilitv of the moral and physical sciences, in llie presen 

ago. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
3.5. On what does the security of our institutions depend f (Political ill? 
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36 Tno exr edicmry of intervention by one naOon in ttu civil and pubW 
contejta o! others. (DeliberaHre Discussion.) 

37. The evils and benefita of laige books. (Literary Disonssion.) 

38. Skeptioism and love of truth, as indications of mental ctiaraoter xni 

vigor. (Philosophical Discussion.) . . , . . 

33. Ten&ncy of tVea institutiona to bring Ural principles into questioo. 

40. The influence of Lord Bacon's wriUngs on the progress of knowledge 

(Philosophical Discussion.) . , . , -■ ,r .. 

41 Annuthor'e writing many books, or resting his fame on a law. (LiW 

arv Discussion.) 
43. Universal Buffroge. (Political Disquisition.) . 

43. The resources aiid enoouragementa of elegant literature m the Uld anfl 
New World. (Literary Disoussion.) . - - .i 

The comparative power of moral and physicid caoaes m forming tue 

American ohstacter. (Philosophical Diacussion.) ^ 

Areshort terms of poliUcaloiEca desirable? (Deliberalive Uiacnssion.) 
Modem imilaiion of the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary DisquiBitioo.) 
The real or supgosad decline of Eoience; at the present day, (Philoa 
onhioal Disquisilion.) „ , , „ j 

English novels in the reigns of George the Second and deorge the 

The espedienoy of making authoxBhip a profession. (PhilOBophicu 

Wheftw patriotism was mouloated to escessa in the ancient republics 

(Deliberative Discussion.) ,.,,,■ ■ ■»■ . 

The life and services of Linnreus. (Philosophical DiBquisition.) 
The obBcrvimoe of poetic*! justJoe in fifctitious writings. (Literary Di» 

quisilJon.) 
Greek and Roman oome^ies. (CnticsIJ) 
Ediicationas aiming to d ' " 

individual peculiarities 

55. Utility of chemical knowledge to professional men. {Philosophical 
06, The expediency of religions eslablishroents under any form of civil 

goverment. (DeUberative Discussion.) , „ . 

57. On the practicability of reaching the Horth Pole, and the advantagas 

which would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
iS. Should the rigM of suffrage in any case depend upon different priii 

ciples, as it respects different clasaea or mdiTidnals m the same 

country. 'Oelibei-ativo Discussion.) 
69. On the probajility of prolonging the term of human hfe, by the aid of 

physical or uioraloausea. (Philosophical Oiscnssi™.) 

60. Up™ the Huttouian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoph 

ioal Dispntation.) ^ ., _,. 

01. On the USB of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Discus 

fllon.) . . J. .V ^ * 

«L On the tendency of a legal proTision for the support ot the poor, u 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative DiBoussion.) 
63. The moral tandenoy of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

(Si. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lingaid. (Literary Discos 

65. LibeS principles, as affeetmg the Bttength of a govemmenli (DeUb- 

68. Pohtical patronage ui Republics. (Polittcnl Disquisitions.) 

61. Tha poet ofan early, and of a civilized age. (Literary Ihscnssion i see 

Ko. 3,'!.) 
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68. Are mciital jcsonroes and moral energy most developed in nnprtDdoled 

men? [Philosophicsl Disoassion.] 

69. Whether heat have an independent existenoe. (PhilosophicEl Dispn 

70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On the alleged improvement in the art of composition since the age of 

7a. Ontheeipediencjofanationaluriiveraity. (Deliberative Discusaion j 

73. Whether the diinatB of any country Lave undergone any periiiaiienl 

ehange. (Philosophical DiBputalion,) 

74. V. fcether axtensiveness of territory be faTOrable to the preservation oi 

a republican form of government. 

75. What reasons nre there for not expeoting anoiher gi'eat epic poem 

(Literary Inquiry.) 
7fl. The probability of the study of tlie (Scad languages always being Bssen 

tial to a liberal aducation. 
77. Why are men pleased Willi in-itatjoii, and disguBted with mimioiy? 
7S. What grounds are there distinct from revelation, to believe ia the im 

mortality of the soul ? 
79. On the comparative utiUty of the moral and physical Bolencoa, in the 

United States. 
60. The views entartained of the duties and objects of public offices by the 



^nto the cause of the i, „ 

character oF 

.... ... oftha republic, — condition of other states. 

S*. The use of ballads and popnlar Bonga in a rude and in a civihied age. 
85. The ftssistanoa derived from fiiends, party, and wealth, in a democracy : . 

and from ancestry, oonrt favor, and lifl^ in a despotism. 
Sft The favorite of nature, uid the oreatnre of art. 

87. The connexion of relirions celebraBona with pnbliu festivities, as seen 

both in Pagan and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandonhiguTeliBon, (See Booklet, 

Ode aetb, Pareus De^mm,) with those Ihat might affect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hnme with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of characlfir, as civen by the historian, with ShaJcspearo's (or 

tiie dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written kingiiaget as deceptive or uitfficient modes of onm- 

munioation. (Note. We are often disappointed m reading, wliat we 

much admired in hearini! ^ 
The advantages aud disad 

fidenoy of character is 

ardor is exalted in' — 

and indiflbrent n( 

intodiffiodtjes."! 
K, The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 

pl^fsioal science, or in arts and government. 
M. TKe trirauphe of the soldier and fiie philosopher, as of Aleiander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cnvier. 
93. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 
96. The infloenoe of successive generations, instead of one peiinanent rscaj 
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09. l3 tbe loss ofsight, or of apaecli, the greater deprivation? 

100. Of making oliaiigea in thi politicoi cor.Blitution of froe statee, Cmt 

{DaliberaUve DSoussion.) 

101. Tie history of Astranoray. (Diaqnisilion.) 

102. The gronnda for thinking^ that the Malaria will Bveiilually depopidat* 
Rome. (PhilosophioalTOsputation.) 

The effects on American liierattire, of a conimnnitv of laceaaKe wiUi 
England. (Literaiy Discnssion.l - 

104 The oompamtJvB adTatitngBs of Western Africa and Hayti, for coIo 
niKing free blacks. (Deliberative Diaouasion.) 

It5. AhiatoryofEnglieh Literatnre, in which some notice may be taken of 
the originand progress of the language, the u-.fiui of dilftrent terma ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant ; 
tho writers who ha™ contributed to vary, and thoae who have to- 
aislfid in fixing ila present form, atrncture and character ; the inflaanca 
of the mtroducljon of acientifio terms, — tha Latin and Qreek atyle, 

Uie posta 

Hie bistormnB,— the essayists,— the moral, metaphysical, raiigione 
philologjcidj philosophical and soientifio wiiters, — Oie copiouanesa, 
precision, force, and elegance of ttie language ; tha prospects of ICb 
alteratJon,eMmcUon,or universal prevalence,- the clmraoter, atyio, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the respective dis 
tinguished authors of aach age,- the subjects which they treated, 
and the m:erest fait by the civilized world hi general on thaae 
subjects respectively. [Thasa hints will plmIj ably furnish subjects 
for manv dissertations, diaqnisltions, &c., conneoted wito the hisltry 



of English Literature.]' 



rOB POEMS IN EHGLISH, LATIN, GREEK, &C. 



1. Humina Veterum, or tha Ancient Divinities. 

S. Nature, the source of poetio inspiration. 

X On the discovery of Haroulaneum. [Graak.) 

4. On the pleasurca and pains of the student. 

5. On the pnranit o'' fame. 

6. Ode to fancy. 

7. Eioijuenoe. 



SUBJECTS FOB DiaSIiETATIONS. 

1 On diveraity of lalenla among mankind. 

2 On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of the 

corporesl frame. 

3. On the causes of the superiority of character in modem Enrope. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of their merit, hnve oontrihutad to 

elevate tha ancient classics. 
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% Milton and Homer contrasted and compared. 
S. On the lltatEitvire of the Komans, as affected by their gi 
li^on, and state of society, 
'■■'a influence of the fine arts u] 

a interest attaoheil to places ■. 

or which poets have commemoratei). 
9. The impertance of a popular hiatory, in which the actions of mea ehali 

be represented according to the principles of the Christian religion. 
.0. The peculiar facilltJes, In modem times, for etfecfing great purposes in 
government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of tie ancient Creeks and Romans 
■ and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of ChrisKanlty in producuig the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark Rgsa. 

13. On the utility of the study of politico economy, considered in relation 

to our own country. 

14. On the neoesaity of public and private patronage, to the advuncemenl 



'f literature in our country, 
world. 



15. The geological age of the w 

16 Agitation, as a means of effiicUng reform. 
17. Tie conflict of duties. 

16. On the benefit accruing to an individa! from a know 

19. On Christianlh", as affecting our domestic habits. 

SO. Severity of'manhers in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies aboncns In our Infancy. 

S2. The influence of fashion on our moral judgmenls. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice MarshalL 

25. Distinctionsof rank in the United States. 
EC. The encouragement to young men to i 

or chiefly ior high pontioalofflces. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the world 

grows (Mder. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetoatiug literary works ii 

diiferent age- — ■' *-— 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The ixrespoi 

31. The respect ,„ 

32. The eSect of maritime enterprises on Ihe intellectual character of s 
naUon. 



33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West. 

34. Eespect for public monuments, whether triumphal oi 
laracter and writings of Sir James Maokmtosh. 



36. Literary character of our first settlers. 

37. The hiEmiities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine libei'ty in Europe. 



37. The hi 

38. Thep.__,_ _„ .„ ^.. 

39. The heneiits to be derived from the institution of Lyce 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of 

sciences. (See Mo. laj 

41. Prospects of young men in the different learned professions 
43. The iharacler of Sooi-ates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On tiie charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

15. The effect of tile nmveraal difl'uaion of knowledge on the we 

society. 
46. The domestic hfe of the Eo.nans, 
17 The doniestio life of the Greeks. 
IS. Ttie domestic life of Iho ancient Bgyotians. 
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*9. On Imn^ation and sensibiUfy, B , „. 

50. Of making chaDges in an author's works to adapt thon 

51. On tha reciprocal iiifluence of literature and morals. 

53. Characteristic defeats of modem English poetry. 

54. Tha effects of seolosion and <rf aooiety upon the lilflrarj- character. 
53. Fnblic opinion, as a standard of right. 

66. The moral power of sympathy. 

57. The dilferent views which literary men take of the world, ftt Iheir first 

entrance upon it. (See Colloquy, No. 15.) 
59. The view which a groat mind takes of its own productions. 
59.- The principal charges preferred against the present age, by phlloaophOTa 

and philanthropists. 
€0. Cbanoer and his age. 
61. Visits to remarkable places. 
63. The contribuUoni of oratory to literature. 
63. The inflnenoe of the mnlUpJieatlon of books upon literature. 
6i. The effect of belief m Immortality npon literature. 

65. Tlie restrnhits nnposed, in modem limes, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The lyric poetry of Scotland. 

67. The iatB of i-etormers. 
i. The dread of the prevalence of sfc^ti 



). Ages of 
). The moi 



_ _. reflection. 

moral tendency of the principles of Malthiis. 



._. Theeduc 

72. On tlie acqnisilion and nae irf intellectual poi 

73. The Jileraty characfet of the sacred Scripttiri 



jstcm of education. 
a. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Ddity, in the Hebrew Scriptnres. (Hebrew. 

5. On tba old age of the scholar. 

6. On the iniportance of classical literaturo. 

7. On the durability of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew.) 

9. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and England. (Essay.) 

10. On tJie progress of literature. (Greelt.) 

U. On the Roman charrictw nnd institutions. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignity and ulilily of the philosophy of the humim mind. 

13. The aspect of revolutions on the advancement of the mind 

14. On the daeliiie of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imagination 
10. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On lileranF evils. 

18. On the inflnsnoe of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the infiuenoe of the arts and sciences on civil liberty. 

BO. On (jia different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods of 
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f. On an acquainlanca with tha Spnoish language and 1 

h On the ciiaracter of BjTOn. 

i On the progreBS of rennfiment. 

i. Od the condition and prospaott of the American people 

i. Oq the Bublimity of tha Holy Soripturea. 

I. De resentioiibua omn ant^gais oollatls ; or, ancients 

compared. (In Latin.l 
!. On Amenoaii feeling. 
). On naljonal eloquence. 
L The influence of commerce nponlfltters. 



.. jnofer 

1. Supposed degeneracy of the age. 

'. Mo good that is possible, but shall one day bo r 

i. Puflio recreations. 

). EmpuioiBm. 

). The literary profaasiou. 

L. Moral etTort. 

I. De virorum illustrium exemplis. (Laliii.) Tne 



1. The Christian philosophy, its polilioal application. 

% Mental refinement. 

1 Popnlarity. 

7. Docision of chiu-acter, as demanded in our day and count 

3. Tha ohaniotsr of Lord Bacon. 

}. The diversities of character. 

9. LitsHUT justice. 

I. SnpersHijon. 

3. The influence of speculative minds. 

3. American aristocracy. 

i. The valne of the political leseoas left na by the founder 

institutions. 
5. EnHmsiasm. 

B. De mortals nil nisi bonum. (Latin.) Speak no evil of ti 
7, Theapirit of reform. 

3. The spirit of ancient Bod modern edncalion 
3. The lot ofthe porlrayerof passion. 
I). The loTC of UTitli — a practical prinoipl. 
1. The progress of man. 
3. Badloalism. 

J. Anoiont veneration for the public. 

t. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government. 
3 of young men la on 

it and prospects of the State of New York. 
1, Mutation of taste. ■ 

i. Patriotism. 

1. Every man a debtor to his profession. 
) Of living in times of great uitelleotuol escilement. 

1. The diffusion of scientific knowledge ~' 

i. The importance of efibrta and institi 

J. Early preindicoa. 
t. The advancemen 
}. The progreM of human 
i. Moral snb"— ■■-- 
;. Home — tl 
S. The perm; 



3. The dangers to which tl 
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79. The cinims of ILe nee on the yonng men of America. 

60. On Physiognomj-. (In Hebrew.) 

I"- Sur la Kiiyoialioii Franchise. (French.) On the French Rayolutioa 



'. Be oracvilis. (Latin.) 
i. The heroic character. 
*. The duties of republiuiii 
). Thadatiesof luiAmeri. 
I. On republics 



liberty and elognanc. 
Views of hiippiness. 
. Da Cfdi Mam !Bvo. (Latin.) The age of Caiiis Maria 

i. De iesHs diebu3 qui nostra in Universitate calabraiitur 

). Modem palriolisni. 

). De literis Latinia. 

1. The saorifloes nnd recompense of literary life. 

!. Quid de attibits ingenuis m civitatibus Amarieie snerar 

i. The Aineriottn literary character. 

1. De Locoruni in nnimnm yi. 

i. Mttttyrdom. 

1. Socratea. (Greek.) 

'. De prisoorum diia. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 

I On the reciprocal influence of genius and IcnowledgB, 

I, On the revolutionary spirit of modem times. 

I. On the durability of the Federal Union. 

.. Present influences on Anierjoan literature. 

!, The retum to Palesline. 

i. De Grtecamm Uteranim studio, (Latin.) • 

I T> — !._^ jjj u^versjtafe nostra. 

ts of poetry and romance in Araorio*. 



i. The physicij Bc 

I The present and former condition of Greece. (GwJk.) 

). De oratoribus Ameiicanis. 

L. Periodical literature. 

!. Da huins lemnoris indole. 

1. Theteaohe- 

l. Da eloquei 

). American ; 

I. De litcrarum scholia nostris. 

I. The scholar's hope. 

<. De rebus pretcritie et preseni 

_ ...mtofuniversaJtrath. 
1. Litem Americanie. 
1. Revolutions of literature. 



taking of Rotna by the Gauls, 

134. The pnwress of hufiian sentiments. 

135. Tha political prMiectsofRassia. 
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136. The advai^tages of speaking in Frenoli— in Greek, &«. 



140. Theorusades. 

141. On arblQdiil aids to memoiy. 

142. On Phranology. 

143. Od HeamBnGm. 

144. On the juonenesa of genius ta theorizing. 

145. On intellecCiial culture- 
no. On the prevalence of erroneons yians of [ho value of metaphysical 

147. The contritmtions of the fma arts to tUe pleasures of the domsstia 

148. The prospwta of a univeraal language. 

149. Oa ancient and modern domooraoj-. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

'SI. The future prospects of the United States. 



In presenting a list of anlhorities which have bean consulted in the pre 
paration of this volume, the author makes this general acknowledgment ■— 
that, as usefulness, not originaUty, has been his aim, he has in some in 
Ilnnces copied veriatim t^yim the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his pnrpOBei in some he has token the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in others entirety to remodel the pnneiplea 
which he has found scattered throughout these SLuthorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth's Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's TeaSier's Asssistant, Xewman's, Blan-'s, Whatoly's, 
nd Jamieaon'a Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
the improvement of what he has Ssewhera gathered, are as follow: 

Bippmgham's Enles of English Composition: Rice's Composition ; 
Carey's Enghsh Prosody; Roe's Elements of EngUsh Metre; Steele's 
Prosodia Kabonalis : Crabba's Synonymes; Harris's Hermes; Pickbonmeon 
the Enghsh Verb ; D'lsnieli's CuriosiUes of Modem Literature ; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on the Mind ; DicHonary of Quota 
Uons ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 
Hedge's Logic ; Enoycloptedia Americana; Dictionary of Arts and Scien 
cea'; Towne's Analysis of Derivaliva Words ; American First Class Book 
Mayo's Lessons on Objects ; Miller's Practice of English CompoEition 
Lookhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam's Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarleriy Joui'nal of Education; Beauties of Ilistory; The Spectator 
Inn's Rhetorical Claas Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiologyi Poole's English Pamaar.us; The School and the School 
master ; Eentlev's Miscellanv; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Hay's Biogrnpiiv. 
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INDEX OS SUBJECTS HOTICED IH THIS WOBK. 



" Grave, 38 and 3i. 

" Ciroumfles, 2S and 33. 
AtroaUo, 269. 
Aeate type, 312. 
Affix, 35. 
Affiles, Alphabetieal Synopsis of, 37. 

1, 232 una 236. 



" Useful as an a 

152. 
" Remarkable iut 
" AlphabeUool, )i 

Allusion, 149. 

AmbaEaadors, Titlaa o 

Anipbibraoh, 231. 

AmpUflcadon, 6f —■' ' 



Aigumentative, SOB. 

" 'Wrilina, example of, in a de- 
fence of Laerarj Studie; 
ill Men of Business, 223. 

Asterisk, S8 and 32. 



173. 

Bianoa Capello, 332. 
Biographioo! Sketch, 322. 
BUck Eyes and Blue, aS7. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, tu)tes, 64 and 303. 
Books, Technical Tcnns relating to. 






Object of, 218. 
igrams, 86. - 

" the found afion of Simile, 
Comparison, and Emblem, 
note, 123, 
Analysis, Ehetorioal, note, 309. 
Anapiest, 231. 
AaapiesUo verses, 231. 

" of what they con^st, 233. 
" Dr. Carey's remarks on their 

AnUcIimax, 149. 
Antlstrophe, 236. 
Antithesis, 125. 

" Eules of, 12C, 

" Anthor of Laoon's Eemarks 



" much used by historical writ, 
ers, 'mU, 65. 
Aphmresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136, 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77. 143. 



313. 



in Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Da 
cdecimo, &c,, 313. 
binders' marks for folding, tea. 



Boutes, Bimes, note, 242. 

Bowdoln Prize Dissertation ou tht 

Literary Character of Dr. Samuo. 

Jolinson, 381. 
Erace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Bnrleeque, 297. 

" Happy insf iineos of, in severa 

Burietta, 297, 

Bntterfly and Humming Bird, Ihe, 
an Allegory, 13S, 

Ciesura, proper position of, 234. 

Cantata, W. 

ConzODBt, 267. 

Capital Letters, Eules for the Use of. 

Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 
Wedding,— forms Of, 195, 196, l"! 
Cm^t. 2S and 32. 
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Catoohraeia, G9. 
" the fouD 



of wafers, 195, 
Choice of Texts, 390. 



relative, and subjur 



1 Antjthcsis united, nclt, 



'Example of a, 3' 

Subjeole for, 4.0E 

L, it3 meaning and 



oon Metre, note, S3D. 
lOsition, IiitroductiBn and SOD. 
Karrntive, descriptive, didac- 
tic, porsuasire, putlietio, 
argumentative, 300. 
Directions for revising, &e., 

303. 
Bulofl for tlie mechanioal es- 

acution of, 304, 
CorreoUon of a, An Esfimple 

of, 307 and 306. 
of Words, 34 
of a Sermon, 390. 
Hoison, 122. 

how diflering from Simile and 
from Metaphor, notes, 122. 
■ -nndor wliat heads ' it may be 
reduced, 133. 
the foundation of, 123. 



" Subjects for, 40 
Confirmation, 209. 
Conjunction, (HKi how a*-- .■' 'wte 

Connected Narrative from Boatterod 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 83. 
Conundrums, lurfe, UO. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetrv into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marliB used 

byprinlersin,310nnd311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

" Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 316. 
Croloiiets,S7ond30. 
Cut, representing the manner in 

which a leftet should bo folded. 



Daetyle, 231. 

Daotylio Versa, is prmerly defeclJva 

Anapiestdc, «ote,233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies m Men 

of BuainasB, 223. 
DelinitJoii, 105. 
Deliberative Diaonssiou, 350. 

" Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 

" Modes of, 36. 

" Eseroises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Desorlption, lOS. 

" Effect of FigiirativoLanguagii 
In, «0W, 177. 

" Classe! -■'■'• 



Sir Walter Scott's 



■ ofrivors, leSandnO. 
of climate, ooaats, fori 
woods, houEBB, level cc 



of Bernard Do Rohan. 173. 
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Bon of a fine-looking 
ofthcaiaphant, 175. 



about dOM, 12. 
Diction, Foetio,17. 
DidacUc, Mtroihic^ii and 30D. 

" Poetty, instances of, 299. 
Diffii'esiB, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond TJpe, 312. 
DiO'erenoe, 105. 

Diioinution, or Liptotes, note, 142. 
Directiona, Grammatical, 33. 

" for tlie DiTOion of a Snbieot, 

215. 
" for aoDiiiting a Good Styia, 

■ 303. 
" tor revi^ng and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
" in Letter Writing. [See 

Letters.] 
" for Superacriptions and Forms 
of Addi-ssa to Parsons of 
every Ranlt, noM, ISO. 
Disonssion, 344. 



Antliorsiiip a Profession, 
345. 



aLitei 



Tiie merits of 
tlie Histories of Home and 
Lingard," 349. 
1 DBubcrative, on Liberai 
FrinoipiBB Hs affecting the 
Strength of Govorument, 
350. 



" Sabjects for, 408 and 410. 
Duptitiitlan, 355. 

" f iiilOEophioai and Forenai 



xdax Superstitions, or Eii 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to tha growtli of 
Poetical Literature," 355. 
" Philoaopliicai, Example of a, 
on the question, " Wlielher 



Disquisition, 341. 

" how it differs from a Disssr 

tation,341. 
" Efhioal, political, sciantifc 

and Utsrary, 349. 
" Ethical, Example of, on "The 

strict application of lloral 

Eulea to tixe Policy ^f 

States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

" Example of, on " The Causpa 

wluch, independently of 

thair Merit, have contiib 

uled to elevate the Ancient 

Classics," 3SI. 
" Bowdoin Prize, on tlia Lifa 

and Ohaiaoter of Dr. Jolm 

son, 3S1. 
" Subiectafor, 414. 
Distich, or Comilet, 230. 



Double Pica, «oW, 313. 
Drama, 996; 






" Rules for the cons 
tha, 296. 
DrsjnaMo Composition, It 


tcuotJon 01 


nds of, 206 


Dramatic Poetry, 234. 




Duet, nale, 297. 




Duodecimo, 313. 




Echo Verses, 243. 




Eclogue, 290. 

" tow it differs from 




Idyl, 230. 


Ellipsis, 28. 30, 77. 




Elegiac Poetry, aes. 




Elegy, Gray's, written in 
taiuroh-yard, 291. 


a Country 


Elision, 76. 




Emblem, note, 122. 

" Foundation of Simile and 




te, 123. 


iitrss.TiS'"—-"'- 


" on Pnhiic Station 


362. 


" "The yiJlitarian 


System )•• 



"Cuii , 

" "PuMo Opinion," 371. 
" Valedictory, The «pirit thai 
shouid accompany our Be 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pruner, note, 312. 
English Verse, specimens of different 
finds of, 235. 

" how divided, 231. 
" how they lerminate, 832. 
English, Language of the 6l. 
Ennllage, 77. 
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of the Sphinx, note, ilM. 
of the feltera H, M, and E, 
138, and no/a, 139. 



Its oharacterjetic is i 
iies9,S&8. 
Lpilogna 396. 
Epi9oae 295. 
Epistolary Correspondeuoe, <n 

Wntmg 183. 
fipilaph,>». 

Eauarlts on, iiete, 390, 



>n " The Pleasure 
fcom the Fine A 
Artiet and tha 
Spoctator," """ 



iilty," 334. 
" filled out ftom heads. O'-tiii 
or ttbatracla. Sid. 
Etymologieal Flgtures, 111. 



Eranlng, Invitation for, Form of, 11 

Eiample, 209. 

Exclamation, as anoint, 2S and 29 



Expansion of en Idea, 31. 
Espansion of Narrative Writing, n- 



Espressiou, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of,9£ 
Fablo and Apologue, 13a 



'able and Apologae, how tbey difFar 
from a Tale, 136. 

Faults destrnctlve of olearnasa, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 331. 



113. 






translation of Pldn into, 110. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

" Etymological, Synlaetioal and 
Bbetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 



Use of, lia. 
Faults of, not 
Folding of a Letter. 



,112. 



diss 



ofNotes, &o., 194. 
Folio, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 353. 

" Example of a, 355. 

" Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Exatople of a, 189. 
Formation of Compound Sentenoei 

from Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &o., 195. 

General i^ation of a Subject, 22^ 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a Stale, Title by wbion 

be ■! to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatioal Propriety, 68. 
Great Primer, nott, 313. 



" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, their Titles, 



^g,^ia.'^' 



writing, 2 
Hemistiob, S30. 
Heroic Measure, note, 233. 

" tba principal Metre of to* 

English Language, luiU, 
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)3 of Poetry, 394. 



Higher Sneoiss of Pt ., 

HoDorabfe, Title of, when 
pUcd, £00 and 191. 

HniniQiQK Bird aod Butterfly, Alle- 
gory of; 135. 

Hyperbaton, 77. 

Hyperbole, -41. 

" PuTp^ of', W, 148'. 
Hymns, 286. 



Iambic Verse, or Maasute, 231. 

" of what it consists, 333. 

" how accented, 233. 
Iambus, 231. 
Idyl, or Idyiliian, 290. 
DlaatratioQ of a. Snbjcct, 319. 
bnpioaiftii, 339. 
Impropnety, 92. 

1 -.^.^^ Colloquial, note, 54 

J, different senaea 

used, 108. 

Indei, 430. 

Indian Reaaoning, remarkable 

Inqnlry, politloal, philoaopliioal, i 

Subject for, 410. 
interrogation (as a point), 58 and ' 
" (aa a rhetonoal figure], 14 
Invitataon, notes of, 192. 

" forms of, 163. 
InTertHon and Transposition, Methods 

of, 50. 
Irony, 150. 

" proper subjects of, 150 
It, the neuter pronoun, useftU 
altering the arrangBment of a sei 

Italic ^ords 'in Old and Naw Testa- 

Ivanioe, Extract from, note, 62. 



Kemarks on tbe manngs- 

ment of a Subject, 204. 
" Kemarks on tha Fourth Ordei 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, vete, 140. 

" difference between, now, 140 
Judges, Titles of, 190. 
jQstioe, Poetical, 396. 

f, 190. 



mguage, English, of the, 01. 

" how rendered copious and es 
pre6Eive.35. 
3oa,83. 
or Epistolary Corres 

di explanation of its parts 



184. 
Data, SiEnature, and Super 

Ecription of, 185. 
tlie particnlars it shoold em 

brace, 1S3. 
Date of, -wbere to be -VFritten 

185. 
Complimentary Address, body 

of the Letter, Style or 

Complimentary CloainB, 

Sigdatnre, TlBe, &c,, 165. 
Forms of a, 183. 
Directions for Addressing to 

Persona of every Bank, 

note, ISO. 
Diraotions for SeiJing. IDS. 
of Introduction, 198. 
of Condolence, 199. 
ra. Euphonic, 35. 
Radical, 35. 
frequency of their recunenoB, 

312. 
ises. Poetical, 76. 
enant-Giovemoc of a Stale, hii 



. IVorks consulted h 

paration of this Voiarae, 
Literature, Eaaay on, 351. 



Lord Chesterfield, hi3 disapprobati'w 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyrio Poetry, 584. 

Machinery of a Poem, 395. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printara in Correo 

tions of the Praas, 310 and 311. 
Mary, Qneen of Soots, DcBoriplJoii 

of; 172. 
Massaohnaetls, Titles recognized b« 



Mogan, Story of, IfiO. 
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how to be addressed, 

MeUpliors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
and noM, 113. 
" E^esof, m. 
Metre, 230. 

" Long, Common, Short, and 
Paitioular, mW*!, 330. 
Methods of tiversiou and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 
"" n,313. 



Mock Heroics, 297, 
Modena, Lerand of, 83. 
Monologue, 3fS 
Music of a Sen 
depends, 101, 



and on what i 



NHmoB, Exercise on. 6. 
Narration Expanded, 1!9. 

" and Description United, in tl 
St<^ of the Son, ITS. 
Marmtivfl, IntrodiKliim, and 300. 

" OutUnes in, 155. 

" Connected, from scattered 

" Writing, plan in, noii 
Expansion of, note, 1^. 

Kelson, Admiral, Ijord, Anecdote of, 

mate, 105. 
Howton, Sir Isaao, his u 

grams, JWM,S7. 
Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 

wite, 191. 
Nonpareil, 312. 
Nonsense Verses, 238. 
Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Reply, 193. 
Notice, Critical, 317. 

" Obituary, 313. 
Novels, 295. 



,alop(eia, or Onomatopy, 1 
lAst^ces of, 235. 
Oration, SSI. 

■ Its mesnlng, 361. 



fams'' " Cni i!ono,"36'7. 

■ Pnblio Opinion, 371. 

Valedioloiy, " The Spirit that 

Bhould accompany out 

Kepnblioaii Insdtutions," 

LaUn, Vslodiotory, 379. 
Subjects for, US. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 



Parable, 136. 

ISEfii?»,.,,dm. 

" between Popa and Dryden, 

laa. 
" between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, no(s, 139 and UO. 
Paraphrase, or Esplanation, 133. 
Parody and Parodies, 297. 
Partioulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 239. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, IntroducHan and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
Pearl, (type), 312, 
Feculiatities and Improprieties, mte, 



and 29. 
*' useful 



eanuig ai 



their QualiUes and Uses, 2. 
■■ their Parts, Qualities, Uses 

and Appandagea, 3. 
" andETents,5. 
OOjeot of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objeotave Nouns, with PreptsilJon -* 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Words, imte, 77. 
Octavo. 313. 
OjDtudeoirao, 313. 



apt to run into bombast, 64, 
Hi' Irdrodwtwn and 300. 



Perspicuity, 
Philosophical Di 



t)de,2 



36* 
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Plain Langunga and Figarative, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
" TronslaUon of into Figara- 

Plan of ft Composition, 318. 
Plsonasni, 71 aod 77. 
Poem, College, Exnmple of, on the 
pleasures and pains of llie Stn- 



Poetioal Justice, im. 

" Feet, 2.31. 

" " kinds of, 331. 

" " wliat kinde most frequt 
]y used, 331. 
Poetiy, sentimental, Kote, 399. 

" Lyric, 364.' 

" Pastoral and Elegiao, 389. 

" higher spedea of, S94, 

" Epic and Dramatic, 294. 

" Didaotjo and Desci-iptivB, 294. 

" Empice of, nn AIlaeoiT. bv 

Fontenalle, 133. 
•* and Versifioalion, S30. 

deals largely in figurative laa- 

guage.aao. ■■ 



" how promoted, note, 03. 
" opposed to TantologT and 
Pleonasm, tsotc, 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Preflies, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
PrBpositions, what ones to be used' 

with certain words, jiow, 53. 
President of the United States, the 
title by which hs is to be address- 



ed, .£.. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitire words, 34. 
Printflrs' maria for the correction c 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addresEBc 

mUe, 191. 
Prologue, S86. 

Proposition or nan-ative, 308. 
Propriety, SB and 93. 



Prosopopi'ain, 



" difierent degrees of, 119. 

" beautiful instances of, fram 

118, and Milton's Paradise 

Lost, itote, 130. 
" how the geudBTB should be 

appUed, note, 131. 
Proven^a! or Provincial dialect, 29S 
Pcosthesia 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psaims, aS6, 



" importance of, Ttote, E 

" Rul8B0f,S8. 

" Exercises in, 32. 
■yrrhio, m. 
Juaiitity of syllable, 231. 



Reason or Argument, 209. 
aasoning powers of the Indians, n 
morlcable Instance of, note, 7i>n 
ebQS, note, 139. 
nednndancv, 71. 
Eefulation of an objection, 335. 
lar subjects, 2O0. 
rks and Analysis oa a apeci 
3 of Hi«nmenlative writing, 335 

isentatives of the United States, 
ir tiUas, 190. 
ulionary Story, 103. 
irlcai figures, 111. 
le, 341. 

useful as an aid to memoi r, 
152. - ' 

where it must always 



always c 
id 241. 



not OEsantial in poetry, auW, 

241. 
kinds of, 342. 
Raymes, Vocabulary of, 243. ■ 
■' directions for finding, 343. 
Rules of, Mis, 244, 
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Bl.ymea, singular Rinds of, 275. 
Riidle or Enigma, 133. 

" of tho Sphinx, «(j«, 139. 
R innnce, S95. 
Bsndeau, rondo, rounao, raandel 

roundelay, 268. 
I mt of ft word, 3S. 
• (lea of PropnetY, Sa. 

" Unity, 95. 

" Strangtli, 97. 

" Harmony, 100 a-d 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

" Comparlsona, 123. 



Simile, bow it differs from metn 

note, 122. 
Simple words, 36. 

" Dialogue or Coiiversatic 
h, Biographiual, 322. 
I PicB, 313. 
Solecism, 92. - 
Sonnet, 287. 

"" to one belijTBii, 2S7. 
Soimd adapted to tlie sense, ii 
of, {See O>io7aiaap<eia),i0 

Specimens of different kinds ol 
lish verse, 235. 
1 Spectator, Ko. 411, Dr. Blair's 



Satires, ioo. 
Soott, Sir Waltsr, h 
description, note, 1 
Secondary feet, 231. 
SeoHon, as ai ' "" 
SelectioQ of 






Semicolon, its meaning and use, 2' 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

" Parts of, 18. 

" Kinds of, 19. 

" SimplB and Componnd, 19. 

" Farfa and Adjuncts of, 22. 

" ConstmcUon of, 93. 

" Essential properties of par 
feet, 114. 

« Unity of, 05. 



instances or, note, 299. 
SennOD, Composition of a, 390. 
" General Rules of a, 391. 
" of connexion of a, 391. 
" Divisiona of a, 392. 
" Discussion in a, 393. 
" Eiplicationoft6rm5ina,393. 
" ExpiioatJonlna,oftwO " ' 



SlfBletons of a, 396 and 
. a dramatic write , 
Sherwood, Mra., Social Talea, Es- 
la fram, 205. 



DifTetent kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nerrcua, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant 
flowery or florid, simple, 
affected, yahement, barren, 
Inxuoant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, dignified, idiomatic, ea 
sy, ammatad, &c.,3tll. La 
oonio, note, 301. 

Directions for fonning a good 
302. 

of Simple Harraljon, 75. 



Illustration of a, 21 
Treatment of a, SSa. 
Generalization of a, 227. 
Subjects and matlioda of treaOng 



DissertationSj 414. 

Philosopliloal 
Dispntaljons^iMI. 



" Forei 



Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Pbilosoplilcal, and Lit- 
erary DiscDBsiona, DiequI 
sitions, Inqairies, &s., 410. 

for Orations, Essays, &o., 419 
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Sng^estions lo teachera with regard 
to the written eseroises of Btu- 
denls, 304. 

Superscription of a. Letter, titlas 
proper foi\ 190. 

Synaresis, 77. 

Syncntegorematica, 393. 

Synon jmes, 40. 

Syncnymoua worBs, 93. 

Syntactical figures, 111. 



1 to, with regard 
.__.. 5,304. 
!, relnling to books, 

TormB auitatile for DesoripfJons, 166. 

Terzines, 2S7. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209. 

Texts, choice of, 390. 

Theme, Enample of a College, 324. 

Fhemes, S03. 

" how dividBil, 203. 

" filmpla,a03. 

" Complex; aOi 

" Proof of, 208. 

" Proposition of; 208. 



Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 236. 
TrajislatJon of pli 
Isngusge, US. 



figuraUvi 
■Aoa of poetry inti 
Inversion, msthodi 



Treatment of a subject, 200, 
Tribraeh, iSl. 
Trio, Tiole, 267. 

Trocliaio verse, 231. 

" how aooanted, 331. 

" how !t lemdnates, «o«, 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of, note, 111. 
Troubadonrs, 295. 

" Tales ot 265. 
Totoc and his Fupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of. 

Unities, tlie three, as tliej ore called. 



Variety of expression, 73. 
Verbosity, 71. 
Versification, 230. 

" first exercise in. 23S. 

Alexandrine, wote, 232. 
without rhyme, 241. 
Onomatopteia, a «eat beauti 
ill, 235. 
Verses, English, how dirided|^l, 
" "--w they terminate, 332. 

scimaiis of different kinds 



Trochaic, 231. 

'■ how noeenled, 233. 

Anaptestio, 231. 

" "' That they con^t, 21 



ibio, forms of, 232. 
which the secondary ft 
re admitted to give var: 



'ice-President of li 
(he title by which 
dressed, 190. 



Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for the diviiioDt 

" Directions Sot Themes, SOB. 
" Rales Versified, SOI and Wa. 
Waverley, Anthot of, his misuse ol 
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■* DerivaUon and Composition 

" PrimitiTC Knd DeriTOtive, 34. 
" Simple and Compound, 35. 
" Bednoible to eroupa or fami* 
lies, 35. 



H COMPOSITION. 42? 

Words, Similar in souud, and differ- 
ent m^etling and signifi 
cation, nate, 49. 
" WTiat kinds of most pleasing 



" when used lilfirally and when 
figamtively. 
Works consulted in tlie preparmdnn 
of this Tolame, 419. 
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